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A SECRET MISSION. 


CHAPTER V.—AMBITIONS. 


* Moi jamais dans l’erreur de mes illusions 


Jen 


“Come,” said Felicyan to his 
brother on their return from 
church, “there will just be time 
to walk round the farm before the 
Swiencone. I want to show you 
all my improvements.” 

They went out into the large 
back-yard, where numerous un- 
fledged lanky ducks, not one of 
which had yet attained the dig- 
nity of a graceful waddle, were 
stalking about in the mud, still 
painfully conscious of their length 
of limb, and visibly embarrassed b 
their unzsthetic shortness of tail. 
A group of lively young pigs were 
fighting over the delicious contents 
of a filthy wooden trough, and 
from the closed door of an oppo- 
site building was heard the b= 
tive voice of the unhappy cow 
whose offspring had been immol- 
ated on the Paschal altar. 
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aspire a régler ie sort des nations.” 


—DELILLE. 


“Here are the work - horses,” 
said Felicyan, flinging open the 
stable door. “ We had five foals 
this year, and I want your advice 
as to which of them should be sold. 
I cannot afford to bring up more 
than two.” 

Roman looked with indifferent 
eye at the underbred equine babies, 
which, crowding round them, tried 
to insert their moist noses into 
Felicyan’s pockets in hopes of dis- 
covering some crust or crumbs 
within them.” 

“Keep the chestnut and the 
brown,” he said at random, point- 
ing to the two foals nearest him. 

“Ah! do you really think so?” 
said Felicyan reflectively. “The 
brown—yes, I had thought of it 
myself, but I do not feel quite 
sure about the chestnut. Per aps 
not quite breadth —— or 
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working purposes. Now how 
about that grey, do you think?” 

Roman thought nothing at all 
about the grey, but he contrived 
some sort of answer which satisfied 
his brother. 

“And now,” said the latter, as 
they crossed the muddy yard and 
directed their steps towards an- 
other building,— “now, Roman, 
= will be surprised at what I 

ave to show you here!” 

There did not seem to be any- 
thing particularly surprising about 
fifteen cows lying down in a row 
all placidly chewing thecud. The 
sixteenth cow was standing up, and 
with back-turned head - anxiously 
eyeing the door. As it opened 


she uttered a plaintive moo-o! 
“Ah, cows?” said Roman inter- 
rogatively, not exactly knowing 
what was expected of him. 
“Sixteen!” said Felicyan, with 
a ring of genuine triumph in his 


voice ; “ and there were only seven 
when you were last here, eight 
years ago. That is something lke 

rogress, is it not?” and he rubbed 
bis large red hands delightedly 
together. 

“Wonderful!” murmured the 
younger brother, absently. 

“I do not despair of getting up 
the number to twenty-four in 
time,” continued Felicyan, “when 
we have gained more pasture-land 
by thinning out the edge of the 
forest. Twenty-four cows! that 
would be the height of my ambi- 
tion.” 

“Do you always keep them 
shut up here in this close place ?” 
asked Roman, endeavoring to 
rouse himself to a show of interest. 

Felicyan looked at him with 
surprise. “Why, of course they 
stay in here all winter, and go out 
to pasture on St George’s day, the 
24th of April. Surely you remem- 
ber that? They will only go out 
to the fields a fortnight hence.” 
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“ How they must be longing for 
St George to come and release 
them!” said Roman with a short 
laugh, not choosing to confess that 
he had actually forgotten these de- 
tails of the Polish cows’ calendar. 
“Let us come outside, the air in 
here is stifling.” 

They had still to inspect the 
large outhouse where were kept 
the ploughs, harrows, and other 
farming implements. Felicyan 
wished to consult his brother 
about the expediency of ordering 
a@ new winnowing machine which 
he had seen advertised in a German 
agricultural newspaper. The old 
machine, now worn out and broken, 
lay overturned at the farther end 
of the shed. 

Roman sat down upon it and 
stared fixedly at the ploughs and 
harrows ranged in front of him, 
his well-marked eyebrows drawn 
together in a thoughtful frown, 
as though he were critically analys- 
ing the technical construction of 
each separate machine. 

There was a certain resemblance 
between the brothers, despite great 
dissimilarity. The cut of nose 
and mouth was the same in both 
cases, and also the long sweeping 
curves of the dark-blue eyes—real 
Polish eyes, fringed too with lashes 
many shades darker than the hair. 
But here the likeness ended, and 
after the first day no stranger 
would have discovered any resem- 
blance between them. Roman, 
taller, slighter, more delicately 
framed, his face more classically 
oval, his fingers white and taper, 
was eminently a handsome man, 
with moreover something interest- 
ing and quasi-poetical about his 
appearance which _ instinctively 
disarmed the criticism that over- 
beauty in the wrong sex is apt to 
challenge. 

Had Roman been a farmer and 
Felicyan a German staff-officer, 
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they would probably have been 
much more alike ; but as it was, the 
calling of each had fixed and in- 
tensified his innate propensities, 
and rendered their dissimilarity 
even greater than Nature had 
originally intended. Had Felicyan 
received a military training and 
been accustomed to move in the 
fashionable world, his plain un- 
varnished manner, his somewhat 
heavy, phlegmatic appearance 
would have been corrected and 
modified ; and if Roman had lived 
in the country, he would never 
have acquired the super-refinement, 
and elegance of appearance which 
now distinguished him. But this 
way Fate had put all the advan- 
tages on Roman’s side—the advan- 
tage of youth, of position, of per- 
sonal appearance—and yet perhaps 
not all. There were moments 
when the elder brother would seem 
to be the younger, or rather there 
were points about Roman which 
Felicyan lacked—marks and signs 
which need not have been there at 
twenty-nine. His dark-brown 
hair, carefully clipt, and tended as 
befits a man of fashion, was already 
less thick than Felicyan’s, and 
showed a perceptible thinning off 
about the temples; around eyes 
and mouth were numerous small 
lines perceptible only to a very 
close observer, but already speak- 
ing of the crowfoot which would 
assuredly be there ten years hence. 
Felicyan had none of these signs ; 
and another thing foreign to him 
was the double eye-glass, dangling 
by a minute gold chain on Roman’s 
coat, frequently made use of when- 
ever he required to regard any- 
thing very closely—but then 
Felicyan had never had to pass 
a competitive examination ; look- 
ing at cows and studying wheat or 
oats is very much less trying to 
eyes, hair, or brain, than burnin 

the midnight oil over military 
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charts and close-typed German 
print. 

Felicyan had been talking for 
several minutes about the new 
winnowing machine he intended to 
buy, and the sum he was prepared 
to spend upon it. He was rather 
disappointed to find that Roman 
was not versed in the subject, and 
could give him none of the infor- 
mation he desired. 

“T thought you would have 
been sure to visit the Agricultural 
Exhibition at Berlin last year.” 

“Not I,” returned Roman, 
“that is not my line; what has a 
soldier got to do with agriculture ?” 

“No, to be sure,” said Felicyan, 
somewhat crestfallenly; “but at 
any rate you might go and look at 
them when you return, and send 
me the prospectus.” 

“Gladly. I shall look at every 
machine in the capital if it will 
give you any pleasure.” 

“ When do you think of return- 
ing?” 

“Why, I have only just come. 
Do you want to get rid of me al- 
ready?” 

“Roman!” exclaimed Felicyan 
reproachfully ; “ you know that my 
home is always yours when you 
choose to make it so. It is not my 
fault if we have been so long with- 
out meeting.” 

“T was only joking. But seri- 
ously, Felicyan, do you know why 
I have come here?” 

“To spend Easter with us; you 
said so yesterday.” 

“Yes, but— besides,” Roman 
glanced round the sheds in the 
same furtive manner he had looked 
round the room last night. “ Listen, 
Felicyan. Is this place safe? Can 
no one hear us here?” 

“No one,” said Felicyan, sur- 


prised. 
“ Well then, listen. I have been 
sent here on a secret mission.” 


“Sent! By whom?” 
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“ By the War Office. We have 
received information that Russia 
is——Felicyan,” broke off Roman, 
“would you mind just looking out- 
side to see if there is no one in the 
yard ? ” 

Felicyan, who had been half sit- 
ting, half leaning against a ladder 
near the door, now rose and peeped 
out. 

“Not a soul,” he said. 

“ Very well; then come nearer 
to me, for I must speak low. We 
have received information that 
Russia is strengthening her de- 
fences towards the German fron- 
tier. The towns of Modlin, Dem- 
blin, and Warsaw are said to have 
been recently refortified, trenches 
have been dug and earth embank- 
ments thrown up at many places ; 
also new bridges are projected 
across the Vistula. Do you know 
whether all this is really the case?” 

“Tt may be,” returned Felicyan 
indifferently. “Yes, I believe I 
heard something mentioned about 
bridges the other day, but I did 
not trouble my head further about 
the matter.” 

“Well, that is why I am here. 
It is of the utmost importance to 
our Government to ascertain the 
exact truth of these reports, and 
this can only be done through some 
one who, speaking Polish and Rus- 
sian,combines a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the country with the 
necessary technical military know- 
ledge.” 

“And so you were chosen, Ro- 
man?” 

“ Yes, I was chosen ; for, you see, 
I suited well for many reasons. 
Being a Pole was naturally an ad- 
vantage, and having a brother liv- 
ing within easy reach of Warsaw 
will make my comings and goings 
pass unnoticed.” 

“ And what will be expected of 

ou? What will you have to do 
in order to fulfil your mission ?” 


“Why, I must contrive to move 
about the country a good deal and 
Rag nd reconnoitre the course of 
the Vistula without attracting at- 
tention. I shall have to take notes 
and sketches, and have brought 
with me a portable photographic 
apparatus for taking off important 
points. I shall likewise have to 
go often to Warsaw, and if possible 
mix there in society.” 

“In the Russian society ?” 

“In the Russian society of 
course, if I can obtain an entrance. 
Perhaps I may there come across 

rsons who will be useful to me. 

was considered suitable because, 
you see, I am something of a society 
man. I am reckoned a good dancer 
and all that sort of thing, and am 
usualiy rather a favourite with 
ladies.” 

Roman was scarcely a vain man, 
and he enumerated his social quali- 
ties without the smallest shade of 
what is usually called conceit. 

“ And you were obliged to go? 
—to undertake all this?” 
“Obliged! Why, it was an 
honour, a distinction to be selected. 
All my comrades were wild with 
envy, and I should have been a 

fool to refuse such a chance.” 

“Why, oh why did you do this, 
Roman?” 

“Hush, Felicyan. Do not talk 
so loud. I told you it was not 
safe. Whydid I doit? Inorder 
to serve my Government.” 

“In order to serve the German 
Government you make yourself 
into a spy?” 

Roman flushed deeply. 

“ All means are fair in love 
and war. Would you not do it 
yourself to serve your country ?” 

Felicyan was silent for some 
moments, during which he thought- 
fully tapped the worm-eaten side 
of the old winnowing machine 
with his walking-cane.” 

“Yes,” he said at last; “in 
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order to serve my country I might 
turn my ploughshare into a sword,” 
touching a ploughshare alongside 
with the point of his boot. “ Every 
Pole must be prepared to do so if 
the need arise. To regain his 
country’s freedom, to expel the 
tyrants who for a hundred years 
have been usurping our rights, 
each and every one of*us should 
be ready to shed his last drop of 
blood—to sacrifice everything, for- 
tune, position, wife, children, to 
this end. But even to serve 
Poland I do not think I could 
ever bring myself to act a part, to 
lie and pretend to be something I 
am not in reality.” 

“You do not understand these 
things,” cried Roman excitedly ; 
and now it was he who, forgetting 
the caution he had enjoined on his 
brother, had unconsciously raised 
his voice. But at once he checked 


himself, and resumed in a lower 
key, “We cannot get on nowa- 


days without such ruses. It is 
diamond cut diamond all the world 
over, and only ingenuity and dex- 
terity carry the day. There is no 
need to call it by such an ugly 
name as spying. 1 call it military 
diplomacy.” 

“Very well, military diplomacy 
if you will. Perhaps, as you say, 
I do not understand these things. 
But spying or diplomacy, which- 
ever it be, it matters not. Po- 
land will be none the better of 
it.” 

“ Poland will be none the worse,” 
said Roman, rather doggedly. 

Felicyan went on unheeding— 

“ You are risking your life, your 
honour, everything, and for what? 
in order to serve one of Poland’s 
enemies against the other.” 

“ Russia is our real enemy.” 

“ Our worst enemy perhaps, our 
most open enemy certainly, but 
Germany can never be the friend 
of Poland, and there are times 
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when I ask myself whether Ger- 
many be not the greater foe of 
the two. If every Alexander is 
an ogre who unmercifully devours 
whoever thwarts him, is not your 
great Chancellor a giant who is 
crushing out our life by the mere 
weight of his tremendous person- 
ality? He is less cruel, appar- 
ently, than the Czar. He does 
not send us to Siberia, artly be- 
cause he has got no Siberia to 
which to send us, but also because 
he is far too clever to employ such 
vulgar means. His weapons are 
far more subtle, but also far more 
deadly, than the Russian weapons. 
The ogre subdues our bodies only, 
but the giant seeks to lead our 
spirit into bondage. His object is 
to undermine our language, our 
nationality, our faith. And he is 
succeeding. Look already at the 
difference between our country- 
men of Posen and those about 
here. Though crushed and op- 
pressed, we are still as good Poles 
as a century ago; whereas those 
others are gradually losing their 
language, their faith, under the 
influence of German teachers and 
German preachers. When Poland 
recovers her liberty—and she must 
recover it sooner or later—it will 
be too late for them, our Western 
countrymen: the German poison 
will have corrupted their blood, 
and they will be no longer Poles.” 

Felicyan was not an eloquent 
man by nature, but every man can 
be eloquent when called upon to 
assert his deepest, holiest convic- 
tions. He had not taken care to 
moderate his voice. 

“For mercy’s sake, Felicyan, 
do talk a little lower! I am al- 
most sure that I heard some one 
speaking outside.” 

“Tt is only the cow calling for 
her calf.” 

Roman remained standing while 
he answered his brother. 
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“T am now a German officer,” 
he said, throwing back his head 
with a sort of nervous pride. “I 
could not have helped my country 
by remaining here, so my only 
chance of getting on in the world 
was to enter foreign service. I 
have sworn allegiance to the Ger- 
man Emperor; I have chosen my 
career, and must stick to it.” 

“True, but I wish your career 
had led you by a straighter path. 
I doubt whether I should ever 
have consented to your turning 
German if I had guessed all this. 
I cannot bear such secrets and 
intrigues, and I had _ always 
fancied that a soldier’s duties 
were as simple, as straightforward 
ga.” 

“ Asa farmer’s? As simple as 
planting turnips and counting cows, 
perhaps,” interrupted Roman, sar- 
castically. 

Felicyan was silent. His 
brother’s words had given him 
pain. 

Roman was quick to recognise 
this. He took a few agitated 
turns in the shed between the 
<a and harrows, the silence 

roken at intervals only by the 
plaintive lowing of the bereaved 
cow. Then he came and sat down 
again on the winnowing machine 
close to his brother. 

“Forgive me, Felciu,” he said, 
putting his hand on the other’s 
shoulder; and there was in both 
voice and gesture something soft 
and caressing, something boyish 
almost, that made it hard to keep 
long wroth with him. “Idid not 
mean to hurt you, but it is not 
easy to make you understand how 
different is modern warfare from 
what it used to be. It is no longer 
a question of hand-to-hand engage- 
ments or of individual strength. 
The head, the brain, are every- 
thing now, and bone and muscle 
but its mere tools. Every cam- 
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paign can be worked out before- 
hand on paper. But in order to 
do so, a thorough knowledge of the 
enemy’s offensive and defensive 
resources must be obtained.” 
Felicyan sighed again. “I 
daresay you are right, and it is 
no use wishing now; but I do 
wish it had been some one else 
to whom this mission had been 
confided,—that the Germans had 
chosen some other tool; for you 
are only a tool after all—a mere 
cat’s-paw made use of to pick the 
roasted chestnuts out of the fire, 


just as our poor simple peasants 


were turned into tools in 1870 in 
order to fight the French. They 
gained nothing by it, and neither 
will you.” 

“But personal honour, fame, 
glory?” asked Roman, with spark- 
ling eyes. “Are they nothing? 
If I succeed in this mission my 
career is made. I shall be pro- 
moted over the heads of hundreds 
of my comrades, and my name 
will be widely mentioned. Are . 
these no inducements ?” 

“Tdon’t quite know,” returned 
the elder brother, reflectively. 
“But then, you see, no one has 
ever talked about me, or is likely 
to do so; so perhaps I do not 
rightly understand what you 
mean by fame. I have never 
been able to comprehend why 
people are so fond of hearing 
themselves spoken about, or even 
how it can make them so happy 
to see their profiles stamped upon 
little pieces of silver and copper. 
But perhaps there may be really 
something in it. I can remember 
myself what a curious sensation it 
was when I saw my own name 
printed in the Plock Gazette last 
year, on having gained the second 
prize for cauliflower at the horti- 
cultural exhibition. It made me 
feel quite—quite celebrated for 
nearly a whole day. That is how ° 
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you are always feeling, I suppose, 
as if you had gained a cauliflower 
prize, or were trying forone. But 
we are very different in our tastes, 
—we always were.” 

“Yes,” returned Roman, mus- 
ingly; “we are very different. 
Odd, is it not, for two brothers to 
be so unlike? Now this quiet 
country life, which suits you so 
well, would be simply a lingering 
death tome. I cannot live with- 
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out movement, competition, strife. 
It is the very breath of my nos- 
trils. But you are’so much more 
contented ” (prosaic he was nearly 
saying), “you have no ambition, 
Felicyan.” 

Felicyan laughed—a loud, gen- 
ial, slightly boisterous laugh. 

“Oh yes, I have my ambitions 
too; I told you already that the 
height of my ambition was to have 
twenty-four cows! ” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE SWIENCONE. 


“ He was a man 


Of an unbounded stomach.” 


Pattering steps were now heard 
in the muddy yard. 

“Some one is really coming this 
time,” said Roman, starting again 
nervously to his feet. 

It was only little Kostus, who 
peeped into the shed in order to 
téll them that the Swiencone was 
served. 

“ Remember,” said Roman to his 
brother as they retraced their steps 
towards the house, preceded by the 
small messenger wildly gambolling 
in joyful anticipation of the com- 
ing delicacies—“ remember, not a 
word to any one of what I have 
told you.” 

“Not even to my wife? May I 
not tell Hala?” 

“On no account! that might be 
the destruction of my plans. Not 
a woman in ten thousand can keep 
a secret,” 

“Then what am I to say to her? 
how explain your presence here ? 

“Tell her, as I told you yesterday, 
that I have come to spend Easter 
with you. She will find nothing 
strange about that, I suppose?” 

Felicyan himself had found such 
explanation quite natural last 
night, but now, burdened and em- 
barrassed by the important disclo- 


—Henry VIII. 


sure just made to him, he had some 
difficulty in readjusting his mental 
focus. 

“ But if you stay on here indef- 
initely for some weeks or months, 
what explanation am I then to 
give her?” 

“Oh, that is easy enough,” said 
Roman, smiling. “Say that I have 
become so fond of my native land 
that I cannot bear to tear myself 
away. Say that my health requires 
the change of country air after my 
severe studies last winter. Sa 
that I am looking out for a Polis 
wife. Say anything you please ex- 
cept the truth. She will believe 
whatever you tell her.” 

There was a slight frown on 
Felicyan’s open brow as they re- 
entered the house. 

In the big saloon, where was 
spread the Swiencone, the family 
was assembled, seven members in 
all, but a dozen chairs were drawn 
round the table, for on Easter Sun- 
day and on the two days following 
stray neighbours might be expect- 
ed to drop in promiscuously to ex- 
change the usual Paschal saluta- 

tions. The Starowolskis had not 
many neighbours within easy driv- 
ing distance, so it was probable 
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that they would be alone to-day, 
most people remaining at home on 
the dente to preside over their 
own festive board. 

Old Pan Nicorowicz—in hand 
the inevitable fly-murdering in- 
strument—had just come into the 
room. He rarely got up before 
mid-day, and was never to be seen 
otherwise attired than in his shab- 
by Turkish dressing-gown. He 
had not seen Roman last night, 
for he went to bed as early as the 
flies, and now stared at him with 
vacant unrecognising gaze. 

“ Do you not remember Roman ? 
my brother Roman, grandfather ?” 
said Felicyan. “ He has come from 
Germany to spend Easter with us.” 

“Roman — little Roman who 
used to help me to kill the flies?” 
mumbled the old man, putting ou 
a trembling hand. 

“Not ve little now,” said 
Roman, as he took the yellow 
transparent fingers in his own, 
and looked down at the shrivelled 
parchment figure. 

“ Ah!” said the grandfather, re- 
lapsing into apathy, letting the 
hand drop inertly again. Presently 
though, when they were sitting at 
table, a momentary flash of intelli- 
a seemed to dawn upon his 
ace, and bending across the board 
towards Roman, who sat opposite, 
he said— 

“From Germany? You have 
come from Germany? Are there 
—are there many flies in Ger- 
many ?” 

“ Not as many as in Poland,” 
answered Roman, with difficulty 
suppressing an inclination to 
laugh. 

“Ah! I always said so. There 
is no country like our own for flies. 
No flies are as big, as black, as 
numerous, as the Polish flies ! ” 

He spoke with enthusiasm, like 
an ardent hunter expatiating on 
the merits of roe-deer and wild 
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boar, or as a passionate angler may 
sing the praises of pink-fleshed 
salmon es crimson speckled trout. 

“What will you take?” Hala 
now asked her brother-in-law. 
“Shall we first attack a roast 
sucking-pig? or do you prefer to 
begin with ham?” 

“Let us eat the calf’s head,” 
said little Kostus greedily. 

“We shall leave the calf for to- 
morrow,” said his mother reprov- 
ingly. “There are always most 
guests on the Monday. Both the 
Koritowskis and the Padlewskis 
have promised to come, and the 
o head is our most ornamental 

is ag 

At this moment a carriage was 
seen to drive past the window. 

“ A visit! a visit!” cried Luba, 
clapping her hands and running to 
the window. “Oh, it is only that 
tiresome Pan Rabowski! ” she add- 
ed in a tone of disappointment as 
she recognised the horses. 

“Oh, of course he was sure to 
come! ” said Hala, rather irritably. 
“He always turns up whenever 
there is anything upon the table.” 

“He is exactly like a blood- 
hound,” said Luba pertly. “Iam 
sure he smells the dishes ten miles 
off. What a first-rate pointer he 
would have made!” 

“Hush, children!” said Feli- 
cyan. He often called his wife 
and sister so. “It is not right 
to talk thus of our guests. What 
will Roman think of our Polish 
hospitality? Every guest is wel- 
come at Stara-Wola.” 

Despite this reproof, Felicyan 
himself did not seem to be over- 
delighted as he rose to welcome 
his visitor, and there was no rap- 
ture in his manner as he responded 
to the new-comer’s effusive greet- 
ings. 

“It is very good of you to have 
taken the trouble to drive four 
miles on these muddy roads in 
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order to partake of our humble 
Swiencone,” was all he said. 

“Come? why, of course I should 
have come had the distance been 
twice as great and the mud twice 
as deep,” said Rabowski, kissing 
Felicyan warmly on both cheeks 
according to Polish fashion. “I 
could not refuse myself the plea- 
sure of breaking an Easter egg 
with my beloved friends. Not for 
a fortune would I have hurt your 
feelings by staying away. You 
may always count on Rabowski. 
He is not the man to forget 
his friends. Your servant, Pani 
Starowolska,” he continued, raising 
Hala’s hand to his lips, while he 
cast the glance of an expert over 
the well-spread board. “Pani 
Lubormira, I lay myself at your 
feet. You are looking blooming 
as a rose.” 

Felicyan introduced his brother, 
who was at once favoured with a 
rapturous hand - shake. 

“ Delightful!” said Rabowski 
ecstatically. “Come to spend 
Easter at home? How sweet are 
such family ties! There is nothing 
so beautiful, so enviable as family 
life to a poor old bachelor like my- 
self without kith or kin. How 
good of your brother to tear him- 
self away from the glories of his 
military profession! So he has 
really come to spend Easter here. 
Delightful! ” 

“Let me give you something,” 
said Felicyan hastily,wishing to cut 
short these inconvenient effusions. 

“Thanks, thanks! I have only 
come to break an egg with you ac- 
cording to our ancient national 
custom. Yes, I will eat a mouth- 
ful, only a mouthful. And, well, 
well—if you absolutely insist upon 
it, I shall not refuse a glass of your 
excellent brandy to begin with. 
The sort flavoured with caraway is 
a first-rate thing for settling the 
stomach before eating.” 
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Pan Rabowski was a tall, meagre 
man,ruddy-faced and ruddy-haired, 
to whom a pointed nose and chin, 
and close-cropped hair, gave some- 
what the appearance of a bald- 
headed fox. Fox-like, too, were his 
small green eyes, ever roving rest- 
lessly from side to side, taking stock 
of everything within his range of 
observation. A spendthrift in his 
youth, like so many of his country- 
men, cards and dice had long 
since made away with the greater 
= of his fortune. But if he 

ad lost his money, he had gained 
a good deal of wisdom —the sort 
of wisdom which teaches a man 
never to lose sight of his own in- 
terests, and, this object in view, 
to trade upon the good-nature, the 
friendship, the compassion, or the 
weakness of his fellow-creatures. 
Whenever there was a dinner, a 
christening, a wedding, or a dance, 
within a radius of twenty miles, 
Pan Rabowski was sure to turn 
up in the nick of time; and as 
Luba had pertly remarked, it 
almost seemed as if he scented 
a banquet from afar, just as a 
pointer tracks the game by its 
olfactory organ alone. Few doors 
ever succeeded in closing them- 
selves against him, for there was 
in his whole demeanour a certain 
calm impudence, an incapacity to 
comprehend that he could be other- 
wise than a welcome guest wher- 
ever he appeared, which mostly 
disconeerted all attempts to shake 
him off. No amount of cold water 
could succeed in damping his innate 
self-confidence. It all rolled off 
like dew from a cabbage leaf. 

“ Thanks,” he said, tossing down 
the liqueur which Felicyan had 
gone to fetch, there being none of 
that particular kind on the table. 
“Another glass? Well, if I must, 
I must, I suppose; I never can say 
no to my friends.” 

“Let me give you some ham,” 
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said Hala, stretching out her hand 
for his plate. 

“Some ham? By-and-by I 
shall not refuse it — after I have 
made acquaintance with that splen- 
did calf’s head.” 

“Mamma says that we are not 
to eat the calf’s head to-day,” Kos- 
tus was beginning to say, but his 
words were cut short by a vigorous 
pinch from his aunt, who sat be- 
side him. 

“A slice of the cheek, please ; 
and I suppose I shall have to eat 
the tongue, if only to draw com- 
— between it and the tongue 

tasted this forenoon at Porotyn. 
I stepped in there for a minute 
on my way here, in order not to 
make them jealous. Madame Kori- 
towska might have taken it amiss 
if I had driven past without 
entering. A little more aspic 
—the yellow—if I may trouble 
you.” 

“Nothing new going on at 


Porotyn?” asked Felicyan, when 
he had for the moment satisfied 
his guest’s numerous wants. 

“ Nothing new,” said Rabowski, 
rather aggrievedly, “except that 


they have changed their cook. 
The old one took to drinking, it 
appears, and had to be turned 
away. This new one does not 
seem half to understand the mak- 
ing of pastry and the glazing of 
hams. I never pay compliments, 
you know; but, honestly, their 
calf’s head, though a trifle more 
fleshy, was not nearly as delicately 
prepared as this one. Really, I 
must take a second helping; it 
well deserves the distinction.” 
This with a slight bow towards 
Madame Starowolska, who smiled 
rather constrainedly in return. 
The old grandfather, who had long 
finished eating, now rose stealthily 
to his feet, and began prowling 
noiselessly round the table, eyeing 
askance two or three flies, which, 
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attracted by the viands, were 
buzzing about the dishes. 

“Our old customs are dying out, 
alas!” resumed Rabowski, with 
his mouth full of calf’s tongue. 
“TIT cannot recollect an Easter 
when there were so few Swien- 
cones in the neighbourhood. So 
many houses shut up this year. 
Some families are in mourning, 
others gone abroad. By the by,” 
he added, apparently struck by a 
sudden thought, “do you know 
Countess Biruta Massalowska? 
Has she been here to-day?” 

No, none of them had ever heard 
of Countess Biruta Lassalowska. 

“ But I met her carriage on the 
road not an hour’s distance from 
here.” 

“Three remarkably fine bays?” 
asked Roman, who had not yet 
spoken. 

“Dressed in green velvet?” 
said Luba eagerly. 

“ And with a golden bonnet?” 
added Hala. 

“The same. But what can she 
have been doing over here? Whom 
can she have been visiting?” 

“She was in church,” explained 
Felicyan. 

“ But she has another church 
far nearer her. Ah, now I re 
member hearing that the bridge 
over the little river was carried 
away in last flood, so that explains 
her presence here.” 

But who is this Countess Mas- 
salowska?” questioned Luba, her 
curiosity not nearly satisfied. 

“You have never heard of her? 
Why, she is the most remarkable 
woman at Warsaw just now. A 
slice of that excellent baba, if you 
will be so good.” 

“We never go to Warsaw,” said 
Felicyan, as he passed the baba. 

™ Eecer one is talking about 
her. She is the richest, the most 
eccentric woman in the country. 
The widow of Count Massalowski, 
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her uncle. She only came here a 
few weeks ago about the sale of 
her estates.” 

“Ah, a widow,” said Roman. 
“ But she was not in mourning.” 

“No, that is just one of her 
eccentricities. Count Massalowski 
died about a year ago, and she 
wore black for six months only, 
choosing to regard herself as a 
niece rather than as a widow. ‘I 
am in mourning for my uncle,’ she 
used to say when questioned on 
the subject.” 

“Was that the Count Massa- 
lowski who was sentenced to Sibe- 
ria about ten years ago?” asked 
Felicyan. 

“Tt can hardly be the same, for 
this Count Massalowski held an 
important post under the Russian 
Government till shortly before his 
death, and was, I believe, a great 
favourite of the late Czar.” 

“Then does his widow belong 
to the Russian party ?” 

“She belongs to whatever she 
pleases, and moves alike in Rus- 
sian as in Polish saloons, I hear. 
Her husband—or uncle—was one 
of our few countrymen in Russian 
* service, and some people think it 
likely that her second husband will 
be a Russian ; General Vassiljef is 
wild about her, they say.” 

Roman started violently, for 
just at that moment a sharp re- 
port like a pistol - shot. resounded 
alongside of fim, It was only the 
old grandfather,who, having espied 
an unfortunate fly feasting on the 
crumbs of baba on the tablecloth, 
had stretched his arm over Rom- 
an’s shoulder, adroitly putting an 
end to its existence. An unsightl 
black stain on the white rae | 
alone marked the spot where it had 
been just now. The other persons 
at the table had not even moved 
at the familiar sound ; but Roman, 
nervous and impressionable by 
nature, was rendered doubly so at 
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resent, from the consciousness of 

aving an important secret to 
conceal, He had changed colour 
almost like a woman. 

“ Who is General Vassiljef?” he 
was about to inquire when he had 
recovered from his slight perturba- 
tion; but just at that moment the 
entrance of a new guest, the vil- 
lage priest, gave another turn to the 
conversation, and soon after Pan 
Rabowski took his leave: he had 
still far to go, as he intended to 
partake of two more Swiencones 
at least before nightfall. Countess 
Biruta Massalowska was méntioned 
no more that day. 


“Dear old stupid Felicyan,” 
mused Roman that evening, as he 
was preparing to retire to rest; 
“T shall never get him to under- 
stand about this business. He is 
as simple-minded as a child about 
some things. No wonder too, 
———s his life pottering about 
the farmyard. But he is an aw- 
fully good fellow all the same. 
But for him I should not now be 
on the high-road to fame!” 


Luba meanwhile was standing 
before one of the mirrors in the 
big saloon. She held a candle in 
her hand, and was eyeing her lilac 
gown with a dissatistied air. 

“Come here, Hala,” she said ; 
“T don’t think my dress fits right 
after all.” 

“ Perhaps it is only the fault of 
the fat looking-glass,” suggested 
her sister; “it makes every one 
look short and broad.” 

“No, it is not only the glass,” 
returned Luba, running to the 
second mirror, “for, see, I look just 
as bad in this one. Look at it 
yourself, and say if there is not 
something wrong about the cut of 
the shoulders and the gores about 
the waist. I look exactly like a 
badly tied-up parcel. 
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Hala looked critically at her 
sister. Certainly there did seem 
to be something wrong about the 
bodice which had previously es- 
caped her notice. 

“ But it seemed all right yeater- 
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day when the tailor brought it 
home,” she said aloud. 

“Yes,” said Luba, dolefully, 
“so it did. I cannot think vans 
has come over the dress since yes- 
terday.” 


CHAPTER VII.—TOADSTOOLS. 


“The common growth of mother-earth 


Suffices me.”’ 


—WOoORDSWORTH. 


Next morning at the breakfast 
hour, Roman, peeping into the 
dining-Toom, found it empty. Feli- 
cyan had gone down to the village 
on some errand, and Hala was still 
engaged in the store-room giving 
out provisions for the day. the 
morning being fine, he strolled out 
on to the verandah to while away 
the time over a cigar. 

Here, seated on the steps, he 
found Luba surrounded by four 
shaggy mongrels, to whom she was 

vely administering small pieces 
of the blest baba she held on a 
plate. Dressed in the old blue 
merino, and with a bunch of white 
hepaticas stuck in her hair, she 
looked much prettier than she had 
done yesterday in the disfiguring 
lilac. 

Seeing Roman approach, she 
endeavoured to rise in some con- 
fusion, but was frustrated in her 
attempt by the importunate Burek, 
who, utterly devoid of all canine 
tact, had reared upright, and, with 
a forepaw on each of her shoulders, 
was looking earnestly into her face. 

One of the other dogs seeing 
this favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances, had meanwhile quietly 
abstracted a large piece of cake 
from the dish. 

“ Zupan! you thief!” exclaimed 
Luba, shaking her hand at the 
culprit, who had retired with his 
booty to the shelter of a neighbour- 
ing bush. 


“Let me hold the dish for you,” 
said Roman, taking it from off her 
lap. “Do your dogs get cake for 
breakfast every morning?” 

“This is their Swiencone,” re- 
turned Luba; “do you not know 
that each dog must eat a portion 
of the blest food at Easter? That 
prevents them from going mad 
during the year.” 

“ And do we eat Swiencone too 
to keep us sane? ” inquired Roman, 
with slight raillery in his tone. 

Luba stared at him with a rather 
puzzled expression. 

“Of course we eat the blest 
food to keep us healthy and happy, 
—to avert all misfortunes from the 
house and the family.” 

“Then by rights I should long 
since have been blind, crippled, 
and raving mad,” returned Roman, 
“for it is eleven whole years since 
I have partaken of this Easter 
repast.” 

“You have no Swiencones at 
Berlin?” asked Luba, in a tone of 
commiseration. 

“ None,” he answered ; “ and we 
get on very well without them,” he 
was about to add, but a look at 
the girl’s ingenuous face checked 
the words on his lips. She would 
— not have comprehended 

im, and what good was there in 
disturbing the patriarchal super- 
stitions to which her simple spirit 
clung ? 

Kostus and Zosia now appeared 
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round the corner of the house 
dragging by the collar a fifth 
young mongrel, piebald and 
shaggy. 

“Aunt Luba! Aunt Luba!” 
the children shouted together, 
“Sroka! does not want to eat 
Swiencone. She ran away and 
hid herself in the barn.” 

“Sroka is very timid,” explained 
Luba; “she never will eat in public 
unless we coax her very much. 
Sroka,” she went on tenderly, 
‘taking hold of the animal’s front 
paws, on which the dry mud-pellets 
rattled together like a profusion of 
bracelets — “Sroka, my darling, 
you will eat a tiny piece of baba 
to please me.” 

But the shamefaced piebald 
turned away its head like a shy 
child, hiding its eyes on Luba’s 
lap in agonised self-consciousness. 

“To please Aunt Luba,” said 
Zosia insinuatingly. 

“Only a tiny piece,” repeated 
the young girl, holding the cake 
to the dog’s moutb. 

She attained her object by dint 
of patient caresses, and Sroka, 
released, ran off to conceal her 
canine blushes in seclusion. 

Roman had witnessed this little 
scene with languid amusement. 
He could not help remarking what 
a pretty picture she made with the 
large rough dogs grouped about 
her. The dish was now empty, 
and laying it aside, he came and 
sat down on the stone balustrade 
opposite Luba. 

“ Do you always live here?” he 
asked, looking down at her, as with 
one hand she brushed off the 
crumbs of baba clinging to her 
dark-blue dress. 

“ Ever since papa had his last 
stroke six years ago. We used to 
live at Pukow, but now my bro- 
ther has taken over the farm, as 
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papa is no longer able to ‘look 
after it. 

“And was it gayer at Pukow 
than here?” 

“Qh, no!” said Luba with 
decision. “It is much more 
amusing here than at Pukow. I 
like Stara-Wola far better.” 

“Why do you like it better?” 

“ Because it is so much more 
lively. There are Hala and the 
children and the river here, and 
the forest too is much nearer than 
at Pukow. And then there are 
the dogs. We only had one do 
at Pukow, and it was quite deaf, 
poor thing, so it hardly counted as 
a companion, you see.” 

“Hardly,” he echoed drily. 

“And papa, too, likes Stara- 
Wola better because of the ‘flies. 
They are much more numerous 
here.” 

Roman now laughed outright. 

“T should scarcely have ranked 
the flies among the charms of Stara- 
Wola. They are not very attrac- 
tive creatures.” 

Luba considered for a moment 
in her peculiar grave fashion, be- 
fore answering. 

“Perhaps not to every one, but 

r papa has no other pleasure 

ut in killing flies. He cannot 
amuse himself as we do.” 

“But what are your amuse- 
ments? What do you do all the 
year round?” , 

“Qh, there are plenty amuse- 
ments. In summer we sometimes 
go to row on the river, and then 
there is the bathing hut in the 
creek that Felicyan built two 
years ago. The creek is full of 
water-lilies in summer,” she put in 
parenthetically. “And in autumn 
we go to the forest and look for 
toadstools. You have no idea 
how amusing it is to look for 
toadstools.” 





1 Sroka—magpie. 
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“Yes?” said Roman interroga- 
tively. “And what sort of toad- 
stools are there here?” 

“ Ever so many different kinds,” 
— Luba, warming with her 
subject. “There are the big 
brown toadstools that we cut up 
and dry for the winter; then the 
little orange ones that look like 
apricots ; the bear’s-paws that re- 
semble sponges; then the round 
white puff-balls that are so good 
fried in lard, and a lot of others 
besides. There were not nearly 
so many different sorts at Pu- 
kow.” 

“ Really!” said Roman, who be- 
gan to feel almost interested in 
the toadstools. 

“And only fancy, last autumn 
we discovered several real mush- 
rooms in the lower meadow—white 
mushrooms lined with pink. Per- 
haps there will be some more this 
year.” 

“Can we not go and look for 
some after breakfast?” said Ro- 
man ; “ you have really inspired me 
with the wish to gather toad- 
stools.” 

At this Luba went off into an 
irrepressible fit of laughter, which 
lasted a whole minute, disclosing 
two rows of rather large but white 
and even teeth. She laughed so 
heartily that the tears stood in her 
eyes. But she checked herself 
suddenly, remembering that it was 
not decorous to laugh so unre- 
strainedly before this young man, 
who was after all a stranger, even 
though the brother of her sister’s 
husband. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, 
wiping her eyes, and looking up at 
Roman, who had not at all per- 
ceived the point of the joke, “ but 
really I could not help it. Toad- 
stools in April! What can you 
have been thinking of? There will 
be none before August at the very 
soonest.” 


Roman now laughed as well. 

“T am afraid I am very ignor- 
ant of country matters, and you 
will have to instruct me. hat 
is there in the forest, then, if there 
are no toadstools in April?” 

“There are both blue and pink 
hepaticas (we had only blue ones 
at Pukow), and large clumps of 
white anemones ; and the ferns are 
= beginning to uncurl, and may- 

the violets will be already in 
flower on the bank at the edge of 
the wood. We might go with the 
children to look for violets some 
day, though violets are not near 
so amusing as toadstools. One 
violet is exactly like the other; 
there is not the same variety and 
excitement as there is in hunting 
toadstools ;” and again Luba, with 
difficulty, repressed a smile at 
thought of Roman’s curious error 
just now. “What a pity that you 
will not be here in August!” she 
added thoughtlessly. 

“Who knows!” said Roman, 
mysteriously ; “who knows whether 
I may not still be here in Au- 
gust |” 

Luba colored slightly without 
exactly knowing why. 

“But you have not told me yet 
what you do in winter? ” resumed 
Roman, after a pause. “ When 
there are neither violets nor toad- 
stools to gather. It must be very 
dull at Stara-Wola.” 

“Dull! Why, winter is the very 
gayest time in the country. We 
can often go out sleighing from 
November to March ; and when the 
sleigh road is good, we get so many 
visits — sometimes as many as 
three or four visits in one month.” 

“And do you never dance? Do 
you never go to balls?” 

“ No, I have never been to a real 
ball, exactly ; but at every country 
house they dance whenever people 
come together and there are 
enough partners. We were four 
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couples here in the Christmas week, 
and we danced until after mid- 
night. Are there many balls at 
Berlin?” 

It was now Roman’s turn to 
smile. 

“ Dozens of them! Scores!” he 
said. 

“ And you zo to them all?” 

“Not exactly; that would be 
rather too hard work. But I can- 
not escape going to a good many. 
I went to at least a couple of dozen 
last season. A man who wants to 
get on in the world, must keep 
himself before the eyes of society.” 

“ How happy you must be!” ex- 
claimed Luba, earnestly. “ Yes, I 
should like to go to a ball—a real 
ball—for once, and to dance Mazur 
all night. Do they dance Mazur 
at Berlin ?” 

Roman denied it. 

“Then you must almost have 
forgotten how to dance it yourself. 
Are you sure that you remember 
it?” 
~ Roman was quite convinced that 
he had completely forgotten it. 
In fact, he did not feel sure he 
had ever learnt to dance it at 
all. 

“But you are a Pole!” said 
Luba, looking at him almost with 
a little horror in her wide-open 
black eyes. “A Pole should be 
ashamed of not knowing his na- 
tional dance. ” 

“So I am, terribly ashamed,” 
said Roman ; “ but, you see, I ngver 
had any one to teach me. Will 
you not charitably remedy these 
defects in my education by Fiving 
me dancing-lessons? Will you 
not teach me the Mazur? You 
will not find me a very awkward 
pupil, I ho And he looked at 
her with a ae expression of 
childish penitence in his darkly 
fringed * wn eyes. 

Luba lenighod, but coloured again 
more brightly than before. 
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“T will show you the step some 


time if Hala will play a Mazur 
for us,” she answered a little de- 
murely. 

Madame Starowolska, holding 
a large bunch of keys, now came 
out of the house to say that break- 
fast was ready. 

“ And where is Felicyan ?” asked 
Roman, when he had saluted his 
sister-in-law. 

“ Oh, that is a secret,” she said, 
with lowered voice, looking round 
to see if the children were not 
within earshot. “I do not know 
whether I ought to tell you; but 
if you will promise to be dis- 
creet 

“T shall be as silent as the 

rave.” 

“Well, Felicyan has ordered a 
little donkey-cart for Zosia and 
Kostus, and has gone to the village 
to see if the paint is already dry. 
I hope it is—for it is so difficult 
to keep from talking about it, and 
it would spoil all the -fun if they 
were to find out. What a terrible 
thing it is to have to keep a secret !” 





“Hala,” said Luba, a day or 
two later, when the two sisters 
were sitting alone, “have you 
noticed what lovely patent-leather 
shoes your brother-in-law wears ?” 
, “ Lovely,” endorsed Hala, read- 
ily. 

- And such an elegant pointed 
shape !—quite different from Feli- 
cyan’s. Why does Felicyan always 
wear such ugly boots?” 

Hala did not look quite pleased, 
She had been thinking the same 
thing herself; but she scarcely 


cared to hear her thoughts echoed 
by Luba. Certainly Felicyan did 
wear very ugly boots; they made 


his foot appear twice as big as 
Roman’s. 

“Felicyan requires stronger 
boots for tramping about in the 
mud,” she said, a little shortly. 
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“A farmer cannot afford to dress 
like a fashionable gentleman.” 

“What a pity!” said Luba; 
and some moments later she 
added, as though pursuing a 
train of thought—“ all Ger- 
man officers wear their hair parted 
down the middle like that ?” 

“T suppose so. But I have 
never seen any German officers 
before.” 

“Tt is very becoming,” said 
Luba, musingly. 

“TI wonder how long he is going 
to remain?” said Hala, a little 
later. “I hope a fortnight at 
Jeast. Felicyan will be so disap- 
pointed if he goes away sooner. 
you have no idea how fond he is 
of Roman.” 

“Oh, he is quite sure to stay 
much longer that a fortnight!” 
exclaimed Luba with conviction. 

Madame Starowolska looked at 
her sister with a little surprise. 
“What makes you think that? 
Did he tell you so?” 

Luba now became slightly em- 
barrassed. 

“ He told me—at least not ex- 
actly, but he said something about 
wanting to go with me to the forest 
to gather toadstools; he is very 
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fond of toadstools, it seems. . And 
then when I told him that there 
were no toadstools before August, 
he said—‘ Who knows whether I 
may not still be here!’ ” 

“He said that—he said it to 
you?” 

“Yes; and do you know, Hala, 
he has quite forgotten how to 
dance Mazur, and he asked me 
to teach him the step. What am 
Ito do about it? Would it be 
proper, do you think ?” 

“Why, teach him the Mazur, 
of course!” briskly returned Ma- 
dame Starowolska, who had been 
scrutinising her sister's face. 
“There can be nothing wrong 
about showing the step to Feli- 
cian’s own brother. He is almost 
like your relation.” 

“Not quite,” said Luba, still 
confused. “He is not really my 
brother—and one can never tell : 
he might——” She broke off 
suddenly, hiding her flushed face 
on Hala’s shoulder. 

“He might,” repeated Hala, 
more decidedly. “And he is 
~~ handsome, and is sure to 
make a brilliant career, Felicyan 
says. By all means teach him the 
Mazur!” 
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THE two well-known ballads of 
the Yarrow—viz., “Rare Willy’s 
drowned in Yarrow” and “ The 
Dowie Dens” — have _ presented 
several difficulties to editors, both 
in respect of internal consistency 
and historical reference. The in- 
consistency in the stanzas has 
been sufficient to mar the com- 
plete unity of each, and suggests 
the need of revision and removal. 
To effect this is our present aim, 
and also to show that there is a 
still older ballad of the Yarrow 
than either of those now known, 
from which they have been mainly 
taken. 

The former ballad —“ Rare 
Willy’s drowned in Yarrow”— 
was printed for the first time in 
Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Tea- Table Mis- 
cellany’ (1724), where it consists 
of four stanzas. The first of these 
points distinctly to a maiden lover 
as the personage of the ballad, 
while the second stanza as clearly 
refers to a matron. They are as 
follows :— 


1 
‘‘Willy’s rare and Willy’s fair, 
And Willy’s wondrous bonny, 
And Willy hecht! to marry me, 
Gin e’er he married ony. 


2 


Yestreen I made my bed fu’ braid, 
This night I'll make it narrow ; 

For a’ the live-lang winter night 
I'll lie twin’d ? o’ my marrow.” 


The other stanzas—three and 
four—carry out the idea of the 
ballad as referring to a betrothed 
maiden. The ballad is repeated, 
as Ramsay gave it, by David Herd 
in his ‘Scots Songs’ (1759 and 
1776), i. 82. 


The Original Ballad of the Dowie Dens. 


THE ORIGINAL BALLAD OF THE DOWIE DENS. 







The first indication in print of 
the ballad afterwards named by 
Sir Walter Scott “The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow,” is found in 
Herd’s ‘Scots Songs’ (i. 145). 
This consists of four stanzas under 
the heading, “To the tune of 
Leaderhaughs and Yarrow.” The 
lady who speaks throughout in 
those stanzas is obviously not a 
matron, but simply a betrothed 
maiden. Yet certain of the 
stanzas occur in Scott’s ballad, 
first given in the ‘ Minstrelsy’ in 
1802-3, and this ballad has duals 
as its main import a reference to 
persons already married. In the 
tenth stanza, after the treacherous 
stroke, the dying man says :— 


‘*Gae hame, gae hame, guid-brother 
John, 
And tell your sister Sarah 
To come and lift her leafu’ lord,— 
He’s sleepin’ sound on Yarrow.” 


But the immediately following 
stanza suggests only a love rela- 
tion between the two as betrothed 
persons :— 
‘¢ Yestreen I dream’d a dolefu’ dream, 

I fear there will be sorrow ; 

I dream’d I pu’d the heather green, 
Wi’ my true love on Yarrow.” 


(In Herd it is, “the birk sae 
green.”) 

And with the same bearing 
comes next the stanza, almost 
unequalled in love poetry :— 

“ O gentle wind that bloweth south 
From where my love repaireth, 


Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.”’ 


(In Herd, “from ” is “ to.”) 

These two stanzas occur in the 
fragment printed by Herd, and also 
the next one :— 





1 Hecht is promised. 


VOL. CXLVII.—NO. DCCCXCVI. 





2 Twin'd is, of course, parted or separated from. 


Be 
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‘* But in the glen strive arméd men, 
They've wrought me dule and sor- 
row ; 
They’ve slain, they’ve slain the come- 
liest swain,— 
He bleeding lies on Yarrow.” 


Scott, we may note, has changed 


one line here, and greatly for the 
worse. He writes— 


“They've slain,—the comeliest knight 
they’ ve slain.” 


Possibly it may turn out that the 
slain man was not a knight at all, 
and that the word “swain” was 
the only appropriate one. Clearly, 
at least, we have here three stanzas 
which do not naturally refer to 
the relation of husband and wife, 
but to that of betrothed lovers. 
The ballad of “The Dowie Dens” 
is thus, like that of “ Willy’s 
drowned in Yarrow,” rendered 
inconsistent and incongruous. 
Several attempts have been made 
to remove these incongruities, but 
not with complete success. Pro- 
fessor Aytoun has the merit of 
having seen the incongruity in 
“Willy’s drowned in Yarrow,” 
and attempted to remedy it. He 
evidently holds that this ballad re- 
fers to a betrothed maiden, the 
death of whose lover was caused 
by drowning, not by violence; but 
he still retains in his reconstructed 
version the stanza beginning— 


‘« Yestreen I made my bed fu’ braid,” 


which obviously points to a matron 
as thespeaker. And in his version 
of “The Dowie Dens ” he as obvi- 
ously retains two of Herd’s stanzas, 
already quoted, which can refer 
only to one in the position of a 
maiden lover. 

It may be supposed that these 
two ballads refer to two different 
incidents,—the one, “ Willy's 


drowned in Yarrow,” to a maiden 
deprived of her betrothed lover by 
the accident of drowning ; the other 
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to a wife whose husband was slain 
by her own kinsmen, and treacher- 
ously. But this difference of inci- 
dent is far from conclusive. There 
is quite a possibility of uniting the 
two things,—death by violence and 
the’body being found in the stream. 
And little or no stress should be 
laid on the rhythmical ending of 
“The Dowie Dens,” in the repeti- 
tion of the word Yarrow,—as mak- 
ing it specifically different from 
the other ballad,—for versions, 
especially the earliest, whether 
fragmentary or complete, are not 
at all uniform in this particular. 
But there is another explanatior, 
and one which helps to remove 
the incongruities in the two bal- 
lads themselves. This is to be 
found in the fact that there was an 
earlier ballad of the Yarrow than 
either that known as “ Willy’s 
drowned in Yarrow” or “The 
Dowie Dens;” that the stanzas 
given by Ramsay under the former 
head, and those given by Herd “To 
the tune of Leaderhaughs and 
Yarrow,” are simply portions — 
harmonious portions—of one, and 
this the earlier ballad ; and further, 
that “The Dowie Dens” as given 
by Sir Walter Scott was a mixed, 
therefore incongruous, reference to 
the incident of the earlier ballad, 
and to a later incident in the rela- 
tions of the families of Scott of 
— and Scott of Tuschie- 
aw. 

This original ballad, now that 
it has been discovered, explains 
nearly everything. The heroine 
was really a maiden lover ; her be- 
trothed was slain directly by her 
brother in the course of an unequal 
combat; his body was thrown 
into the Yarrow, and there found 
by her; and any incongruity in 
representing her both as maiden 
and matron is explained by the 
mixing up of the later or Thirle- 
stane incident with the earlier 
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one. Here is the older ballad in 
full :— 


1 


«« At Dryhope lived a lady fair, 
The fairest flower in Yarrow; 

And she refused nine noble men 
For a servan’ lad in Gala. 


2. 


Her father said that he should fight 
The nine lords all to-morrow ; 

And he that should the victor be, 
Would get the Rose of Yarrow. 


8. 


Quoth he, ‘ You’reninean’ I’m but ane, 
And in that there’s no much marrow ; 
Yet I shall fecht ye man for man, 
In the dowie dens o’ Yarrow.’ 


4. 


She’s kissed his lips and combed his hair, 
As oft she’d done before, O, 

An’ set him on her milk-white steed, 
Which bore him on to Yarrow. 


5. 


When he got o’er yon high, high hill, 
-An’ down the dens o’ Yarrow, 

There did he see the nine lords all, 
But there was not one his marrow. 


6. 


‘ Now here ye’re nine, an’ I’m but ane, 
But yet I am not sorrow ; 

For here I’ll fecht ye man for man, 
For my true love in Yarrow.’ 


7. 


Then he wheel’d round and fought so 
fierce, 
Till the seventh fell in Yarrow ; 
When her brother sprang from a bush 
behind, 
And ran his body thorough. 


8. 


He never spoke more words than these, 
An’ they were words 0’ sorrow : 

‘ Ye may tell my true love, if ye please, 
That I’m sleepin’ sound in Yarrow. 


9. 


They’ve ta’en the young man by the 
heels, 
And trailed him like a harrow, 
And then they flung the comely youth 
In a whirlpool o’ Yarrow. 
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10. 


The lady said, ‘I dreamed yestreen, 
I fear it bodes some sorrow, 

That I was pu’in’ the heather green 
On the scroggy braes o’ Yarrow.’ 


31. 


Her brother said, ‘I’ll read your dream, 
But it should cause nae sorrow; 

Ye may go seek your lover hame, 
For he’s sleepin’ sound in Yarrow.’ 


12. 


Then she rode o’er yon gloomy height, 
An’ her heart was fu’ o’ sorrow, 

But only saw the clud o’ night, 
Or heard the roar o’ Yarrow. 


13. 


But she wandered east, so did she wast, 
And searched the forest thorough, 
Until she spied her ane true love 
Lyin’ deeply drowned in Yarrow. 


14, 


His hair it was five quarters lang, 
Its colour was the yellow; 

She twined it round her lily hand, 
An’ drew him out o’ Yarrow. 


15. 


She kissed his lips and combed his 
head, 
As oft she’d done before, O ; 
She laid him o’er her milk-white steed, 
An’ bore him home from Yarrow. 


16. 


She washed his wounds in yon well- 
strand, 
And dried him wi’ the hollan’, 
And aye she sighed and said, ‘Alas! 
For my love I had him chosen.’ 


17. 


‘Go hold your tongue,’ her father said, 
‘ There’s little cause for sorrow ; 

I'll wed ye on a better lad 
Than ye ha’e lost in Yarrow.’ 


18. 


‘Haud your ain tongue, my faither 
dear, 
I canna’ help my sorrow; 
A fairer flower ne’r sprang in May 
Than I ha’e lost in Yarrow. 
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19. 


‘I meant to make my bed fu’ wide, 
But you may make it narrow, 
For now I’ve nane to be my guide, 
But a deid man drowned in Yarrow.’ 


20. 
An’ aye she screighed and cried, ‘Alas ! 
Till her heart did break wi’ sorrow, 


An’ sank into her father’s arms, 
"Mang the dowie dens o’ Yarrow.”’ 


In thus producing for the first 
time an additional version of the 
ballad of the Yarrow, I may 
be properly asked to give my 
ground and authority. This I 
readily do. The version is due to 
the memory and the care of an 
old man in Peeblesshire, now de- 
ceased, who was a worthy type of 
what is best in our fast-decaying 
old-world character—its simplicity, 
homeliness, and steady uprightness. 
The late William Welsh, Peebles- 
shire cottar and poet, as he was 
wont to designate himself—being 


the author of a volume of poems 
and tales relating to local topics— 


gave me the poem, éf which the 
above isan exact copy. I knew 
the old man well. He was, whe 

I first became personally acquaint- 
ed with him, above seventy years 
of age, but hale, healthy, and in 
perfect possession of his faculties, 
shrewd, acute, and much above the 
common. For several years he paid 
me an annual visit. I had great 
pleasure in his conversation— 
genial, humorous, pawky. He 
moralised as only a Scotsman can ; 
but his epigrammatic flashes kept 
his sententiousness from being 
prosy. He wrote out for me the 
version of the ballad as I have 
given it, stating very explicitly 
that it was from the recitation of 
his mother and grandmother. I 
questioned him closely on the 
point, but to this statement he 
steadily adhered. I asked him to 
give me answers to certain ques- 
tions in writing, which he did. 
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The ballad, he said, was recited 
by his mother,—his grandmother 
had a copy of the same in her 
father’s handwriting, and thus 
the poem came down tohim. As 
dates are of importance in a case 
of this sort, I got from him a 
statement in writing in answer 
to questions on those points, and 
also other corroborative particu- 
lars. These are to the following 
effect :— 

Robert Welsh — great - great - 
grandfather of W. Welsh — was 
born about 1686, died 1766. He 
farmed Faldonside, near Abbots- 
ford, well known as once the 
property of the Ker who held the 
pistol to Mary’s bosom on the 
night of Rizzio’s slaughter. His 
son married Janet Lees, from Gala- 
shiels, who was born 1726, died 
1789. Their son married Mar- 
garet Yule, who was born at Fala- 
hill, in Heriot, in 1761, and died 
in 1819. William Welsh himself 
was born at Heriot Tower, 6th 
May 1799, and left it in 1819. . 
“The grandmother,” William Welsh 
writes, “had a fine ear for music, 
and had a copy of the song in her 
father’s writing (queer crooked 
letters), which Mr Haig, the 
schoolmaster of Heriot, could read 
fluently, and called it the Queen 
Anne’s hand. He transcribed it 
into the modern style, and gave 
a copy to my nuthis (who was 
also very musical) for the sake of 
[I —— he means in place of } 
the old manuscript. I kept Haig’s 
copy till it got into pieces, and 
was lately burnt when cleaning the 
house.” —(Letter, 14th February 
1878.) This would take the MS. 
of the ballad back at least to the 
early part of last century. William 
Welsh adds the following: “An 
old woman, a mantua - maker, 
whose name was Marion Tod, 
and whose house I frequented 
often when a boy of seven years, 
sung it exactly the same way ; and 
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many youngsters came to hear auld 
Gifford, as they called her, because 
she came from thereabouts, sing 
the ‘Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow.’ 
Once, when I was a young man, 
I was singing it to a young lass 
and an old maid; and when I 
had done, I turned up the young 
one’s head, which was hanging very 
low, and saw the tears on her 
cheeks ; and the old one, looking 
serious, said, ‘ Poor man! I could 
ha’e liket him mysel’.’”—(Letter, 
14th February 1878.) If these 
statements are even generally cor- 
rect—and I see no ground to 
doubt them, even as to details— 
this version of “ The Dowie Dens” 
is older than the earliest printed 
fragment by Herd, and probably 
as early as “ Rare Willy’s drowned 
in Yarrow,” first printed by Ram- 
say in 1724. Sir Walter Scott’s 
version is confessedly a compila- 
tion ; Motherwell’s, taken from the 
recitation of an old woman in Kil- 
barchan, is still later. All this 
— to the conclusion that we 
ave in the version now offered 
the oldest, probably the original, 
ballad of “The Dowie Dens of 
Yarrow.” 

This conclusion is strengthened 
if we look to internal evidence. 
The whole tone and frame of 
this ballad are from beginning to 
end simple, uniform, consistent— 
a unity of narrative feeling. The 
stanzas which in the other two bal- 
lads are incongruous find here their 
natural place. There is ample, 
intelligible motive for the slaugh- 
ter of the lover. He is no knight 
or noble lord, as in Scott’s ballad, 
but an ignoble person—“ a servan’ 
ladin Gala.” This base personage 
has dared to fall in love with a 
daughter of Scott of Dryhope,— 
one of the most ready freebooters 
on the Border,—the laird of those 
glens of Dryhope and Kirkstead 
that run up through varied heather 
and bracken sheen to the Black- 
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law and the heights of Glenrath— 
Hopes which now we love and 
prize for matchless charm, for 
gleam and murmur of burn, for 
solitary birk that drapes the sel- 
dom visited linn pool — Ho 
which the reiver cared for, be- 
cause they could conveniently 
conceal, say, four hundred kine 
taken from Bewcastle Waste on 
the English side. More than 
all, this love is reciprocated : 
the daughter of Dryhope finds 
some manliness, some nobility in 
the “servan’ lad in Gala,” who 
may possibly never have ridden 
in a reiver’s band. This surely 
was an out-of-the-way lass in 
those times, with some strange 
modern notions worthy ofthe evolu- 
tion of the two hundred years 
that followed. But her brothers 
do not at all like this sort of ar- 
rangement— “a servan’ lad in 
Gala” forsooth! Here is a mo- 
tive for his being put out of the 
way at once ere he marries their 
sister,—tenfold more powerful in 
those times than any question 
about dower, or even hatred from 
blood-feud. For this latter mo- 
tive did not prevent marriages be- 
tween families, even while blood- 
feuds were unstanched. » Witness 
Kers and Scotts, and Peeblesshire 
alliances many. 

Then here comes the romance 
part of the affair—the fitting ex- 
ge of how the incompati- 

ility of circumstances was to be 
dealt with. And this is how the 
minstrel pictures it. The father 
of the lady hopeless of breaking 
down her love, proposes that the 
“servan’ lad” should fight the 
nine lords—that is, lairds, for 
lord means no more than this,— 
simply, at the utmost, lord of a 
barony—who are suitors for his 
daughter’s hand. She is called 
“The Rose of Yarrow;” and 
while this phrase does not occur 
in Scott’s version, it is to be 
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found in the West Country one 
—from Kilbarchan— given by 
Motherwell. 

“The Rose of Yarrow” was to 
fall to the victor, who in this case 
was not the least likely to be 
the “servan’ lad.” He, however, 
accepts the unequal conditions. 
Then he slays seven of his op- 

nents; and as the seventh fell 

e is treacherously run through 
“from a bush behind” by the 
brother of his love, who apparent- 
ly was an interested spectator of 
the unequal contest. The lover 
sends a dying message to his lady- 
love. Then comes a stanza, notin 
Scott’s version, but happily con- 
gruous with the whole story. The 
man who is now down on the field 
is not a knight, only a servant— 
one of base degree; hence he gets 
no knightly treatment, not even 
decent human regard; his lot is 
only shameful indignity. 


‘«They’ve ta’en the young man by the 
heels, 
And trailed him like a harrow, 
And then they flung the comely youth 
In a whirlpool o’ Yarrow.” 


Then the lady has the ominous 
dream about 


*“Pu’in’ the heather green 
On the scroggy braes o’ Yarrow.” 


“Scroggy braes ””—quite true, not 
on the “dowie houms.” There is 
no heather there,—only the wae- 
some bent which, bowing to the 
autumn winds, makes them dowie; 
but on the “seroggy braes” there 
it is now, as any one may see. 
But “scroggy ” is better than all. 
This expresses exactly the look of 
the stunted trees and bushes on 
the braes of Yarrow—two and a 
half or three centuries ago, when 
the forest was decaying—such as 
only a native minstrel could have 
seen or felt. “The scroggy braes,” 


—this was never said before in 
Scottish ballad or minstrel song,— 
yet it is so true and so ancient! 

Her brother reads her dream 
for her,---tells her bluntly enough, 
not sympathising with her, or 
caring for her feelings, to 


‘‘Go seek your lover hame, 
For he’s sleepin’ sound in Yarrow.” 


There is surely a touch of the 
direst irony here,—the dead man, 
— beloved, — “ sleepin’ sound.” 
She sets out in search of him, and 
then there comes a stanza which, 
supposing this ballad to have been 
known in the early part of last 
century, as it probably was, ob- 
viously suggested to Logan the 
verse in his ballad of Yarrow 
which Scott prized so highly, and 
which sets Logan higher than any 
other thing he is known to have 
written. The stanzas in the or- 
iginal, as now for the first time 
printed, are— 


‘Then she rode o’er yon gloomy height, 
An’ her heart was fu’ o’ sorrow, 

But only saw the clud o’ night, 
Or heard the roar o’ Yarrow. 


But she wandered east, so did she wast, 
And searched the forest thorough, 
Until she spied her ain true love 
Lyin’ deeply drowned in Yarrow.” 


In Logan’s poem, which ap- 
peared in 1770, we have these 
lines, which are simply those of 
the old ballad, and which must be 
regarded as a mere copy, suppos- 
ing the ballad to have been float- 
ing on the memories of people so 
early as I represent it— 


“They sought him east, they sought 
him west, 
They sought him all the forest 
thorough; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yar- 
row.” 
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That Logan was a plagiarist there 
is, I fear, other proof. 

The maiden searching, finds her 
dead lover in the water. He had 
been violently slain, and then 
brutally thrown into the stream. 
This is the reconciliation of the 
dénouement of the two ballads, 
“Willy’s drowned in Yarrow” 
and the modern “Dowie Dens.” 
The stricken man lay in the 


‘‘ Cleavin o’ the craig, 
She fand him drowned in Yarrow.”’ 


Then there comes a stanza, not 
found in Scott’s version—pictur- 
esque, touching, complete in itself 
—such as painter might limn, and, 
doing it well, make himself im- 
mortal : 


‘‘ His hair it was five quarters lang, 
Its colour was the yellow; 
She twined it round her lily hand, 
And drew him out o’ Yarrow.” 


What a picture! the lass wad- 
ing, it may be, into the water, 
grasping the floating yellow hair, 
twining it round her lily hand,— 
how despairingly yet how fervent- 
ly,—clasping it, the last tie amid 
the moving stream, and drawing 
him tenderly out of the water 
flow to ‘the river bank, where at 
least he would unmoved lie,—be, 
though dead, her own. 

Though there is nothing in 
Scott’s version corresponding to 
this, there is a stanza in Mother- 
well’s, but it is a bad version. 
It is not his but her own hair 
which is spoken of, and she man- 
ages to draw him out of the stream 
by this !— 

‘* Her hair it was five quarters lang, 

*Twas like the gold for yellow ; 

She twisted it round his milk-white 
hand, 

And she’s drawn him hame frae Yar- 
row.” 


There can hardly be a question 
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that the original version is much 
more natural and appropriate, as 
referring to the hair of the dead 
lover, lying in the water. “The 
milk-white hand” is certainly 
that of the lady, not the man. 
Then the simple drawing him out 
of the stream by the hair, the 
putting him on ‘the milk-white 
steed, and bearing him home from 
Yarrow, is a representation in- 
finitely superior to the coarse idea 
of “drawing him hame frae Yar- 
row” by his locks, as pictured in 
Motherwell’s version. 

Then there is the solution -of 
another incongruity. Stanza 18 
is obviously the original of the 
second stanza in “ Willy’s drowned 
in Yarrow,” where as it stands it 
has no relevancy whatever. Here 
it isin a form that is perfectl 
natural and appropriate. “] 
meant,” says thé maiden lover,— 


‘<T meant to make my bed fu’ wide, 

But you may make it narrow, 
For now I’ve nane to be my guide, 

But a deid man drowned in Yarrow.” 


How thoroughly superior to the 
incongruous stanza of “ Willy’s 
drowned in Yarrow”! Not— 


‘‘ Yestreen I made my bed fu’ wide.” 
but— 


‘*T meant to make my bed fu’ wide, 
And you may make it narrow.” 


You, if not the slayer of m 
lover, yet the sympathiser with 
the assassins!—do as you choose 
with me. The guide of my life is 
gone; the light is cast out with 
the “deid man drowned in Yar- 
row.” 

The stanza (16) which contains 
a reference to the “ well-strand,”— 
the rivulet flowing from the spring 
—her washing his wounds therein 
and drying them “wi the hollan’,”— 
is very true, natural, and touching. 
It is thoroughly Scottish in feeling, 





; 
; 
i 
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fact, and diction. Has not one 
heard of “the well-strand,”—“ the 
meadow well-strand,”’—from one’s 
boyhood? And “the hollan’,” we 
know well. All through those old 
times, down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the brown 
linen made out of the flax in Scot- 
land, and made largely, was sent 
across to Holland — Haarlem 
especially—to be bleached. There 
it was dipped in lye and butter- 
milk ; and after six months—from 
March to October—returned to 
this country, — pure, clean, and 
white. The damsel wished to 
honour her dead lover, as best she 
might, with the purest in her 
gift. It was what she wore in her 


joy :-— 
‘*Her kurchy was of Holland clear, 
Tyed on her bonny brow.’’ 


With regard to the historical 
reference of the original ballad, I 
confess I can say very little. If 
it really concerns a daughter of the 
house of Dryhope, as it seems to 
do, this would bring the date not 
further back than the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when the forest- 
stead of Dryhope was given toa 
Scott. It is quite probable, of 
course, that the same family might 
have been there long before, simply 
as keepers for the Crown of the 
forest-stead. In the alleged resi- 
dence of the lady at Dryhope,—in 
the phrases, “ The fairest flower in 
Yarrow,” “ The Rose of Yarrow,” 
we have a distinct suggestion of 
“the Flower of Yarrow,”—that 
is, Mary, rather Marion Scott, 
daughter of John Scott of Dry- 
hope, not Philip, as Sir Walter 
Scott puts it, who was married to 
Wat of Harden in 1576. Itseems 
to me ible, even indeed prob- 
able, from those references—the 
first, the oldest yet ascertained— 
that the ballad may actually refer 
to Mary Scott, the “ Flower of Yar- 


row.” This incident may have 
been an episode in her life that 
took place previously to her mar- 
riage with Scott of Harden. There 
must have been associations with 
this woman of quite a special kind, 
apart simply hem the ordinary 
occurrence of her marriage with 
a neighbouring Border laird and 
reiver, which led to the intense, 
widespread, and persistent memory 
of her that has come down to our 
own day. This of course would 
imply that the falling into the 
father’s arms, which fitly concludes 
the ballad, did not mean the con- 
clusion of her career. The termi- 
nations of ballads of this class are 
usually in the same conventional 
5 And probably “the Flower 
of Yarrow” was no exception to 
the run of her sex in having more 
than one love experience. 

The truth of the view now given 
seems to me to be confirmed by 
the unsatisfactory nature of the 
historical references adduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in illustration of . 
the ballad and of other sugges- 
tions made since his time. The 
duel on Deuchar Swire must be set 
aside as having no direct bearing 
on the circumstances; and certain 
important particulars of the nar- 
rative cannot be explained by sup- 
posing the ballad to refer to the 
“Walter Scott of Tuschielaw ” who 
eloped with Grisel Scott of Thirle- 
stane in 1616, and who is assumed 
to be the Walter Scott slaughtered 
shortly afterwards by Scott of 
Bonnington and his accomplices. 
I think it probable, however, that 
these later incidents may have 
come to be mixed up with the 
earlier in popular tradition and 
song, and thus with the story and 
the fate of the “servan’ lad in 
Gala.” Hence the double refer- 
ence in Scott’s ballad, confessedly a 
compilation from different versions. 

JoHN VEITCH. 
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FROM ARGIN TO TOSKI; 


OR, THE NILE CAMPAIGN OF 1889. 


[The writer of this article, who is a very competent military critic, 
and has had exceptional opportunities of acquainting himself with 
details of the Nile Campaign, both rf information from those engaged 


in it and by personally going over al 


the ground, wishes it to be under- 


stood that he is not connected with the Egyptian army.—Ep. B. M.] 


From the day that Khartoum 
fell, it was known in Cairo that a 
serious attempt at the conquest 
of Egypt would be made by the 
Mahdy or his successor the Khalifa. 
The dervishes, or soldiers of the 
Mahdy, were confident of the first 
signal success which might attend 
their arms being immediately fol- 
lowed by a general rising of the 
Egyptian peasantry in their fa- 
vour. They had prepared for this 
invasion on a large scale and for 
a lengthened period. Abd-el-Rah- 
main, Wad-el-Najimi, the dervish 
leader who had annihilated Hicks 
Pasha’s army in the Soudan, and 
afterwards taken Khartoum, was 
chosen as the commander of the 
expedition. The title given to him 
was “ Kaid il Sirrya il Masria,” or 
Commander-in-Chief of the army 
of Egypt. Onthe 28th of June 
1889, Wad-el-Najimi crossed the 
Egyptian frontier at Matika, 10 
miles to the south of Wady Halfa, 
and announced the commencement 
of the invasion by firing five guns. 

The dervish army, as it origin- 
ally started from Khartoum, con- 
sisted of some 6000 fighting men, 
of whom 600 had rifles, with 7 
guns. According to custom the 
blacks were the riflemen, while 
the Arabs were the swordsmen 
and spearmen. The Arabs were 


chiefly of the Jadlin and Baggéra 
tribes. The former occupy great 
part of the country between Berber 
and Khartoum, while the latter 


inhabit the deserts of Kordofan 
to the south-west of Khartoum. 
After leaving Khartoum, Wad-el- 
Najaimi concentrated his forces at 
Dongola, and started northwards 
on the ist of Ramadan (corre- 
sponding to the first of May), in 
order to unite his forces to those 
of Abd-el-Halim, the dervish com- 
mander at Sarras, and then march 
on Egypt. Sarras was the most 
northerly post of the dervish army : 
it is 30 miles south of Wady 
Halfa. Shortly after Wad-el-Na- 
j&mi’s departure from Dongola, he 
was followed by Makin-el-Nur and 
a body of about 500 men of the 
Baggira tribe collected by Yunis- 
Wad-Dekeim, the governor of 
Dongola. These were again fol- 
lowed by 1000 men of the Jadlin 
tribe under Ali-Wad-Saad from 
Berber. In case of success attend- 
ing the invasion, all the emirs of 
the Soudan were preparing to fol- 
low the first army. 
Wad-el-Najimi himself—or the 
son of the astrologer, as his name 
implies— was a man of humble 
origin of the Jadlin tribe of Arabs. 
By religious zeal and a talent for 
war, he had risen to influence in 
his tribe, just as the Mahdy had 
risen among the Tadshi and Bag- 
gira. His victory over Hicks 
Pasha, and his presence at the 
death of Gordon, had invested him 
with very great importance ; while 
a native nobility of character made 
up in the eyes of all his followers 
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for his low birth. All the desert- 
ers from his force testified that 
Wad-el-Najimi bore the same pri- 
vations as the poorest of his sol- 
diers. He was a religious enthusi- 
ast of the type of Loyola, and had 
erfect confidence in the justice of 
the Mahdy’s claims to be the con- 
queror of the world; he was con- 
sequently indifferent to the char- 
acter of the means employed to 
accomplish that end. Both at 
Argin and Toski he displayed a 
consummate knowledge of the art 
of war. At the former battle he 
dissipated the attacks of Wode- 
house Pasha through the whole 
of the forenoon, while at Toski 
he paralysed the Cavalry Brigade 
through a great part of the day. 
During the march from Argin to 
Toski he only twice allowed his 
opponents to see his army, and on 
both occasions so disposed of his 
men that he was credited with a 
far: larger force than what he 
really possessed. Those of the de- 
serters who brought such detailed 
and exaggerated reports of his 
numbers to the Egyptian officers 
were doubtless supplied by him 
with this information. From the 
first day of the campaign to the 
last he so impressed his personal- 
ity on his opponents, that they in- 
variably felt themselves in the 
presence of a very masterful en- 
emy. In all their dealings with 
him, the English officers com- 
manding the Egyptian forces felt 
that they were dealing with a man 
who had the instincts of a gentle- 
man. In the midst of a thousand 
difficulties he not only kept up his 
own courage, but sustained that 
of his followers. Alone of all the 
dervishes, his dead body has not 
been given to the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field. 
It was recognised on the field of 
Toski, and buried on the banks of 
the Nile near a palm-grove. 
Owing to the singular position 
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occupied by Wad-el-Najimi among : 
the powerful Jadlin Arabs, he was 
a source of considerable anxiety to 
the Khalifa and his tribe the Bag- 
gira; and some suppose that he 
was sent to Egypt to accomplish a 
mission which the Khalifa well 
knew would result in failure, and 
ossibly the death of its leader. 
WV ad-el-Najiimi, however,remained 
loyal to the last, and refused to 
credit his chief with duplicity ; 
while the conduct of Makin-el-Nur 
and his Baggdra contingent on the 
field of Toski renders it possible 
that there was foul-play on the 
part of the Khalifa or Yunis-Wad- 
Dekeim, the governor of Dongola 
and near relative of the Khalifa. 

Of the other emirs with him, the 
best known were Abd-el-Halim 
and Osman Azrak. Abd-el-Halim 
was the commandant of Sarras, an 
unscrupulous and truculent - but 
very brave man. He lost an arm 
at Argin, but was present in the 
very front of the fight at Toski, 
and fell early in the engagement. 
His body was easily recognised by 
the loss of the left arm. Osman 
Azrak is an Arab chief, a famous 
freebooter and plunderer, who has 
personally engaged many officers of 
the Egyptian army in frontier 
raids and forays. There is nothing 
of the religious enthusiast about 
him; he may fitly be compared to 
the stark mosstrooper of the type 
of William of Deloraine. Like 
Osman Digna, he has figured as 
killed in many official reports. 
The last time was at Toski, though 
he made good his escape, and is 
ready for a future raid if oppor- 
tunity offers. 

As Wad-el-Najimi marched 
northwards from Dongola, he plun- 
dered the country and forced the 
original inhabitants, or Berabra, 
as they are called, to accompany 
his army as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. No mercy was 
shown to those who refused. Har- 
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rowing tales of cruelty were re- 
ported by deserters as having been 
committed on those who tried to 
evade this duty. He left the 
country a complete desert behind 
him. On reaching Sarras he halted 
there five days, joined Abd-el-Hal- 
im’s force to his, and marched 
northwards along the left or west- 
ern bank of the Nile, leaving only 
100 men to garrison Sarras. To- 
wards the end of June he reached 
the Egyptian frontier, and halted 
there three days. His army in all 
probability consisted of 3500 fight- 
ing men, of whom 600 were rifle- 
men. He had 7 guns and about 
350 camels for transport. His 
camp-followers consisted of about 
8000 men, women, and children, 
bringing the total number to11,000. 
It will afterwards be explained why 
11,000 has been chosen in prefer- 
ence to any of the other estimates, 
which range from 10,000 to14,000. 

He had had the option of invad- 


ing Egypt either by way of Abu 
Hamed and the Murad wells, or 


by either bank of the Nile. He 
considered the desert journey vid 
the Murad wells as too difficult : 
he chose the western bank of the 
Nile for various reasons; among 
others was the existence of a kind 
of oasis called the Kurkur, stretch- 
ing in a direction generally parallel 
to the Nile from a point 50 miles 
north-west of Korosko to a village 
about 25 miles north of Assudn 
called Banbin. Banban and Diran 
are the names of two villages on 
opposite banks of the Nile, where, 
on the final abandonment of the 
Soudan, most of the refugees from 
Dongola settled. These men pro- 
mised to aid the dervishes, and 
encouraged them to think that 
there would be a rising in their 
favour. It was Wad-el-Najdimi’s 
intention first to take Argin, a 
large village on the western bank 


of the river about 8 miles north 


of Wady Halfa, establish a strong 
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munications between Wady Halfa 
and Assuén. On being reinforced 
by Makin-el-Nur and Ali-Wad- 
Sadd,he intended proceeding north- 
wards and establishing a strong 
post at Abu Simbel, about 50 miles 
north of Wady Halfa. Opposite 
Abu Simbel, on the eastern bank 
of the Nile, is the termination of a 
well-known caravan road crossing 
the desert from Abu Hamed. After 
this he hoped to hurry across the 
desert, gain the Kurkur, and strike 
the Nile at Banban, near which 
latter place he intended making a 
strong intrenched camp at Gebel 
Silsila, and cutting the communi- 
cations between Assudn and Cairo. 
On the 29th June, Wad - el- 
Najdmi and Osman Azrak made a 
reconnaissance from Matika as far 
as a point opposite Wady Halfa. 
The first impression which Halfa, 
with its well-ordered defences and 
its strong position, would have 
made on an ordinary invader, 
would have been one of depres- 
sion; but it gives a good insight 
into the mind of Wad-el-Najimi, 
and the buoyancy of his hopes, to 
know that the first expression 
which fell from his lips was, “ O 
Wodehouse, four days hence my 
horses will be feeding in your 
stables!” On the night of the 
30th June he made a false advance 
towards the north in order to en- 
able him to see what position the 
Egyptian army would take up. 
The Egyptian forces advanced 
quickly to Argin on the Ist July, 
but finding the dervish advance 
a false one, they returned to Halfa 
on the same evening. Having 
taken his dispositions, Wad-el- 
Najaimi made a hurried march to 
Argin on the night of the 1st July 
with an advance-guard of about 
1500 men, appeared on the hills 
overlooking the village at 7.30 a.m. 
on the 2d, and fell on the Egy 
tian position an hour afterwards’ 
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Within three or four hours of his 
own arrival at Argin, the whole 
of his army and camp-followers 
reached his new position. 

It is now time to consider the 
composition of the forces guarding 
the Egyptian frontier. The fron- 
tier extended from Silsila, about 
35 miles north of Assudn, to 
Mattiika, about 10 miles south of 
Halfa. The distance from Assudn 
to Halfa along the river is 214 
miles, so that the whole length of 
the frontier was 260 miles. At 
Halfa there were stationed the 
9th, 10th, and 13th Sudanese 
battalions, and the 7th Egyptian 
battalion, with about 200 cavalry, 
100 camel corps, and four batteries 
of field and garrison artillery. 
There were small detachments of 
regular and irregular troops at 
various posts along the river, 
amounting altogether to over 1000 
men. At Assudén there were 700 
troops, while in the various desert 

ts there were 700 irregulars. 

he total force on the frontier 
consisted of about 6000 men, 
under the command of Wodehouse 
Pasha. Very few of these men 
could be moved, as they were scat- 
tered over a very large area guard- 
ing intrenched posts, while the 
Murad wells were occupied by a 
dervish force with reserves at 
Abu Hamed, and there was a 
very persistent rumour of a der- 
vish advance on Assudn through 
the Eastern desert. 

It may elucidate matters to 
note here that there are 13 bat- 
talions in the Egyptian army, of 
which the first eight are Egyptians 
proper with a nominal strength 
= battalion of about 650 men. 

he remaining five battalions are 
Sudanese, with a nominal strength 
per battalion of about 700 men. 

ring the Nile campaign of 1889 
the battalions engaged had an 
average strength of 500 men each 
on the field. The 9th Sudanese 
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battalion is the crack regiment 


of the Egyptian army. It has 
seen the greatest amount of ser- 
vice, and for steadiness and bravery 
is surpassed by none. It contains 
avery large number of real blacks 
born in the Soudan. Some of the 
battalions contain a considerable 
—— of blacks born inEgypt. 

hese men are much the same as 
the Egyptians, and lack that per- 
fect ignorance of fear which char- 
acterizes the Sudanese proper. 
There are no braver troops in the 
world than the real blacks. The 
Egyptians proper from Assuat to 
Cairo are better soldiers than those 
from the provinces north of Cairo. 
Between Dongola and Halfa, and 
between Halfa and Assuan, ‘live 
the Berabra, who provide no sol- 
diers of any kind. The artillery, 
cavalry, and camel corps are all 
composed of Egyptians proper. 
The Sudanese are too uncivilised 
to know how to treat animals pro- 
perly,and are consequently enlisted 
solely in the infantry. 

Wodehouse Pasha,a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Artillery in the English 
army, and a Lewa in the Egyptian 
army, was comparatively a junior 
officer for so important a post as 
that of Commandant of the Egyp- 
tian frontier; but his conduct 
during the campaign more than 
justified the confidence the Govern- 
ment placed in him. His ready 
determination to make a desert of 
the west bank of the Nile in ad- 
vance of Wad-el-Najaimi, and the 
prompt method in which it was 
carried out, has introduced a new 
method of warfare on the Nile. 
It has made the Egyptian frontier 
at Wady Halfa impregnable. His 
resolve to continue the advance on 
the battlefield of Argin after the 
arrival of the whole of Wad-el- 
Najiimi’s force averted a disaster 
similar to that of Maiwand. His 
——— of the great ability 
of the dervish leader made him 
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confident that he was right in fol- 
lowing the enemy down the Nile 
and cutting off his supplies, rather 
than risking an engagement in the 
desert, where Najdimi, with his 
vast experience of that kind of 
warfare, and his superior force, 
might have had the advantage. 
Subsequent events fully justified 
his plan of campaign, though it 
may be remarked that the extreme 
desirability of obtaining accurate 
information of the dervish num- 
bers would have justified him in 
sending his reconnaissance parties 
far nearer to the enemy, and thus 
learning their exact strength, even 
at the risk of very serious casual- 
ties on his own side. As a special 
characteristic of him, it may be 
mentioned that few men are more 
highly gifted with the power of 
attaching those about them to 
themselves. 

The officer second in command 
on the frontier was Hunter Bey, 
formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
9th battalion, but at the time of 
the dervish invasion Commandant 
of Halfa. He had seen a great deal 
of service, having been engaged 
in almost all the important actions 
on the Nile since 1883. At the 
battle of Argin, the difficult opera- 
tion of clearing a determined enemy 
out of the village at the point of 
the bayonet was intrusted to him, 
and brilliantly performed; while 
at Toski he commanded the first 
division of the Infantry Brigade, 
which did practically the whole of 
the fighting on that day. 

As soon as Wodehouse Pasha 
was assured of the dervish ad- 
vance on Egypt, he detailed off all 
the available troops under his com- 
mand to form a flying column. 
This column consisted of a battery 
of field and another of garrison 
artillery, with 150 men, under 
Bimbashi Hasan Radwan; of about 
200 cavalry under Bimbashi Beech; 
100 camel corps under Bimbashi 
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Dunning, Intelligence Officer ; and 
the 9th, 10th, and 13th Sudanese 
battalions—altogether about 2000 
men, with 200 horses, 20 mules, 
100 camels, and 8 Krupp guns. 
Four armed stern-wheelers were 
attached to the force. Each cruiser 
was armed with 2 Nordenfeldt guns 
and an English 9-pounder. They 
bore the historic names of Abu 
Klea, Tamai, Teb, and Metemmeh. 
Hunter Bey was second in com- 
mand, while Bimbashi Hickman 
was orderly officer to the Pasha, 
and Dr Morse medical officer. 
Towards the end of June and the 
beginning of July the Nile is at 
its lowest, and there are scarcely 
any crops on the ground. .The 
dates are green, and unfit for food 
for ordinary people, but they would 
have provided food for the inhabi- 
tants of the Soudan, who are ac- 
customed at times to live on 
pounded date-seeds. The Pasha 
gave orders that all the villagers 
on the west bank of the river 
from Halfa to Témas, a distance 
of 70 miles, should be moved 
over to the other bank, with all 
their cattle and possessions of 
every kind. He had all the green 
dates pulled off and destroyed, so 
that the dervish force would have 
to move along what was practically 
a desert. He felt confident that 
hunger would compel them to sur- 
render at discretion if their ad- 
vance was retarded sufficiently. He 
himself intended keeping up with 
the enemy and taking every oppor- 
tunity of harassing them and pre- 
venting them from making a lod 
ment on the edge of the Nile. On 
learning their numbers he tele- 
graphed for reinforcements, em- 
hasising the fact that Wad-el- 
ajdmi’s was the first of a series 
of armies which were making their 
way down the Nile. About Halfa 
itself there was no anxiety. Halfa 
is naturally a very strong place for 
the kind of warfare on the fron- 
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tiers of Egypt. It is situated on 
the right or eastern bank of the 
Nile, and covers a perfect rectangle 
of 1600 yards by 400 yards, with 
the long side along the river’s edge. 
It lies in the middle of a rather 
extensive plain, and has clear open 
ground unencumbered with trees 
or houses for about 1000 yards 
round the outer walls. In places 
there isa ditch. There are quarters 
for a regiment of infantry outside 
the south side, for another regi- 
ment outside the north side, and 
a third inside the fort itself. On 
the river face there is no wall. 
Across the river is a hospital and 
small fort. Two small detached 
forts. lie between Halfa and the 
hills to the east; while at the 
mouth of the Khor Musa and the 
foot of the second cataract, about 
4 miles to the south, are two strong 
forts on the eastern bank and one 
on the western bank of the Nile. 
The general appearance is that of 
a dusty Indian cantonment, with 
roads well lined out, and scarcely 
any trees, though these latter at 
an infant stage now receive con- 
siderable attention. Near the 
centre of the town on the river’s 
edge is the terminal station of the 
railway to Sarras. The whole place 
strikes one as very smart. The 
best officers in the Egyptian army 
have had their hands in making it 
what it is, an impregnable post on 
the extreme sout of Egypt. 
Knowing that Argin was the 
object of Wad-el-Najaimi’s first at- 
tack, W odehouse Pasha had station- 
ed there half the 9th battalion 
under Bimbashi Mitford, with two 
machine-guns. They had been 
posted in asolid house at the north 
end of the village, and had loop- 
holed the walls and cleared the 
ground in front of them. Argin 
is & long straggling village, about 
3 miles in length and 100 


yards in breadth, studded with 
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houses and palm-groves along the 
edge of the Nile. At the south 
end of the village, where there 
is a small fort with deep water 
in the Nile under the river’s bank, 
a range of hills between 200 and 
300 feet in height touches the 
river, and gradually recedes until, 
opposite the middle and also the 
north end of the village, it is two 
miles off. There are two or three 
gaps in the range, and behind one 
of these, about three miles from the 
river, isa broad undulating valley 
in which Wad-el-Najimi sub- 
sequently pitched his camp. Com- 
ing down from the hills towards 
the village, there is a rocky plateau 
about a mile in breadth, and then 
a drop on to the level of the culti- 
vated ground, with two or three 
ranges of low sand-hills, then a 
stretch of level ground about 200 
ards in width, and then the vil- 
age on the edge of the Nile. 
These sand-hills afforded magni- 
ficent shelter to the enemy, and 
enabled them to come within 200 
yards of the village before they 
could be touched. An extensive 
sand-shoal lies between the village 
and the low-water channel of the 
river along the whole of the vil- 
lage except the southerr end, where 
there is deep water. 

On the 29th June, the day fol- 
lowing Wad-el-Najiimi’s arrival at 
Matika, Wodehouse Pasha sent 
the 13th battalion under Kempster . 
Bey, with Bimbashis Cunningham 
and Judge, to reinforce the half 
battalion at Argin. They occupied 
the middle,of the village and in- 
trenched themselves, loopholing 
the walls of the houses. It is a 
fact worth noting in this kind of 
warfare, that loopholing the walls 
of houses is not of much use: it 
is infinitely better to build a low 
battlement above the roofs of the 
houses, station the troops there, 
and fire from off the roofs. At 
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7.30 a.M.on the morning of the 
2d July, Wad-el-Najimi’s advance- 
guard, about 1500 strong, began 
to appear on the crest of the 
hills overlooking Argin. Wad-el- 
Najdimi took up his position on a 
prominent hill opposite the middle 
of the village, and directed the 
operations in person. At 8.30 A.M. 
he sent a detachment of his troops 
northwards, as though he intended 
attacking the position held by the 
9th battalion, but, deflecting them 
to the south, threwthem against the 
weaker position of the 13th. Here 
he made a very determined effort 
to dislodge the Egyptian trcops. 
Again and again the dervishes 
struggled to reach the intrenched 
post, but were mowed down by 
the heavy ay aap eae Finding 
his efforts so far of no avail, Wad- 
el-Najami sent one of his men, who 
was admitted into the Egyptian 
position as a deserter. He re- 
ported to Kempster Bey that the 
dervishes were bringing up their 
artillery, and had already put a 
gun in position behind one of the 
sand-hills some 200 yards off, and 
were going to open fire on him. 
Kempster Bey immediately led out 
a half company toward the place 
pointed out by the so-called de- 
serter, in order to capture the gun. 
He had advanced only a short dis- 
tance into the open when he was 
subjected to a heavy fire, and 
twelve of the fifty men with him 
fell, most of themseverely wounded. 
Recognising the fact that he had 
been led into an ambush,he hurried- 
ly withdrew his men, but was able 
to retire in good formation and 
prevent the enemy from entering 
along with them. Just then 
Wodehouse Pasha arrived opposite 
the village with his infantry and 
artillery on board the armed 
cruisers, and Wad-el-Najami with- 
drew to the plateau overlooking 


the village. 


At daylight the Intelligence 
officer at Fort Barrow, near 
Matika, had heard of Wad-el- 
Najimi’s march, and forwarded 
the information to Halfa. The 
cavalry and camel corps had been 
immediately moved across the 
river to the west bank, on which 
the enemy were, while the other 
troops had hurried on to the 
steamers. They arrived opposite 
Argin between 9.30 and 10 .m., 
to find the enemy occupying the 
level ground overlooking the vil- 
lage. Wad-el-Najimi’s practised 
eye soon discovered that in the 
southern half of the village was 
a place where the sand-hills ap- 
proach the houses so dude 
that he could enter the village 
without being subjected to the 
fire he had suffered from in the 
open ground surrounding the 13th 
battalion. This place is now known 
as the “Hugtim il Dervésh.” Here 
he hoped to make a lodgment, and 
to retain the position till night, 
when he would be able to strongly 
intrench himself, and gain a foot- 
hold on the river’s bank. In order 
to withdraw attention from the 
spot, he divided his men into three 
companies, and sent them against 
different parts of the village, while 
he kept pouring men into the 
houses he intended occupying. To 
the north of these houses he put a 
gun in position on the river’s bank. 
Wodehouse Pasha took up his posi- 
tion with his artillery and three 
companies of the 9th battalion, 
under Lewis Bey and Bimbashi 
Nason, on the east bank of the 
river, opposite the enemy’s gun, 
and soon silenced it, and made it 
impossible for the enemy to bring 
any more guns into position. He 
ordered Hunter Bey to proceed 
with the 10th battalion, under 
Donne Bey and Bimbashis David 
and Fenwick, in: the Metemma 
cruiser, and prevent the enemy 
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from occupying the north of the 
village, which they seemed to be 
threatening. They landed, and 
opened fire on the enemy, who 
were 1200 yards off, and who 
withdrew immediately. On this 
Wodehouse sent Lewis and the 
half of the 9th on board the Teb 
to order Hunter to the southern 
half of the village. Hunter took 
with him half of the 10th under 
Fenwick, and proceeded to the 
south end of the village, where 
there was deep water, against the 
river’s bank. He landed the half 
battalion, and told Fenwick to 
begin clearing the village. Fen- 
wick was met by such a superior 
force of the enemy’s infantry and 
cavalry, that he had to take shelter 
below the bank. Meanwhile Wode- 
house had directed the other half 
of the 10th battalion under Donne 
to land on the immediate south of 
the position held by the 13th, and 
capture the enemy’s gun. This 


they did. He then sent the three 
companies of the 9th to support 


Fenwick. They landed on the 
extreme south of the village with 
Hunter, who also took with him 
Dunning and the dismounted 
camel corps, and advanced towards 
Fenwick. On coming up to him, 
Hunter drew all his men into the 
plain between the sand-hills and 
houses, and forming them up two 
deep, with a company in support 
of the left flank, he set himself to 
clear the village in earnest. The 
enemy’s cavalry charged them 
three times, appearing suddenly 
through the gaps in the sand-hills 
on their left; while the enemy’s 
infantry threw themselves on their 
right flank as they passed each set 
of houses. Hunter practically an- 
nihilated the dervish cavalry, and 
was making a steady though slow 
progress towards the houses Wad- 
el- Najimi intended occupying, 
when suddenly the main 
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the enemy’s force appeared on the 
hills and began to take up their 
position on the rocky plateau 
above him. These were fully 2000 
— and had composed the rear- 
guard of the dervish army as it 
advanced from Matika to Argin. 
They looked a dense, imposing 
mass of men, with countless ban- 
ners, ready to swoop down on the 
small force in the plain below. 
Hunter immediately drew up his 
men into as strong a position as 
he could find, with two long houses 
at right angles to each other on 
his left and rear, forming two sides 
of a square, while he put his men 
into position along the other two 
sides. In spite of his being in 
this strong position, he would 
certainly have been attacked by 
the enemy had not Wodehouse, 
who had seen the first appearance 
of this force from the opposite side 
of the river, and crossed over to 
Hunter’s assistance, just then come 
up with the half battalion of the 
10th under Donne, the cavalry 
under Beech, and all the troops 
not actually occupying intrenched 
positions, Wad-el-Najimi had 
before this brought only his ad- 
vance-guard into the field, while 
he had evidently kept his rear- 
guard concealed behind the hills, 
in order to bring them out unex- 
pectedly at some favourable mo- 
ment during the engagement, and 
by their sudden and fosmidable 
appearance, to surprise the Egyp- 
tian forces into a backward move- 
ment of some kind, when he would 
have fallen on them in their dis- 
organised state. This was the 
supreme moment of the day. A 
false move now on Wodehouse’s 
part would have met with one of 
those disasters of which the his- 
tory of oriental wars is so full. 
Any backward movement would 
have demoralised his men while 
in the presence of an enemy who 
3D 
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had the better position, and who 
outnumbered them as two to one. 
He had, however, fully grasped 
the situation: he hastened up to 
Hunter and ordered him to take 
the three companies of the 9th 
battalion under Lewis Bey, and 
continue the clearing of the village 
as before, while he put himself in 
command of the remaining troops, 
and advanced boldly on the left 
of Hunter in the face of the der- 
vish force. Tactics such as those 
of Wad-el-Najimi were of no 
avail, while his opponents re- 
mained firm and undaunted, and 
he wisely refrained from attacking 
them. By his masterly disposal 
of his troops during the afternoon 
Wodehouse more than redeemed 
the waste of time of the forenoon. 
He was enabled to snatch a brilliant 
victory from a very able opponent, 
who outnumbered him, as already 
said, as two to one, and who had 
had years of experience of this kind 
of desert warfare to guide him on 
that day. Hunter did his part 
of the work well. He kept thirty 
yards off the outer line of houses, 
set fire to the roofs, shot down the 
enemy as they rushed out from the 
burning houses, or charged from 
behind the enclosures. At this 
kind of work, which is one unin- 
terrupted series of surprises, there 
are no better troops in the world 
than the Sudanese, with their 
complete ignorance of fear. The 
9th battalion well sustained its 
high reputation. The enemy in- 
side the houses made their last 
stand at the position chosen by 
Najami, where the sand-hills touch 
the houses. The fire of the 13th 
battalion prevented them from 
advancing northwards, while the 
troops under Wodehouse barred 
the way to the south. After hesi- 
tating a few minutes they took 
advantage of their well-chosen 
position, and, to the number of 
about 600, escaped through the 
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sand-hills. Najdmi covered their 
retreat with his rear-guard, which 
all this time had remained station- 
ary. At about half-past three Wad- 
el-Najdmi withdrew his men; while 
the whole village was completel 
cleared of the enemy by five o eock 
and occupied by Wodehouse. 

The dervishes left 900 dead on 
the field of battle, but this was 
not known definitely till the fol- 
lowing day. On the evening of 
the 2d, the day of the fight itself, 
there were considerable differences 
of opinion among the different 
officers as to the number of the 
enemy’s dead. The lowest esti- 
mate was 600, while the highest was 
1200. In a manner characteristic 
of him, Wodehouse Pasha decided 
that there should be no exaggera- 
tion, and reported 500 men as 
killed. On the following day he 
was able to rectify this. On the 
Egyptian side 11 men were killed 
and 55 wounded. The dispar- 
ity is too great to be passed by with- 
out an explanation. While the 
Arabs will persist in arming dnly 
the blacks with rifles, and fighting 
themselves with swords and spears, 
against well - appointed troops 
armed with the most improved 
modern weapons, there will always 
be this same disparity in the num- 
bers killed on the two sides. Their 
only chance lies in being able to 
come to close quarters, when their 
great strength, skill, and bravery 
are really formidable. Onthe day 
of Argin they were opposed to ex- 
perienced officers like Wodehouse 
and Hunter, who had on previous 
fields gauged the distance within 
which these desert troops were 
dangerous, and by carefully plac- 
ing their men, had never allowed 
the enemy to come to close quar- 
ters, except as single combatants 
or in very small numbers. The 
least confusion or timidity dis- 
played in the face of the Arabs 


to Toski; or, 


would have been fatal. 
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Such was, the battle of Argin. 
The check given to Wad-el-Na- 
jimi, who had confidently expected 
to out-general and defeat his op- 
ponent, made a profuund impres- 
sion on the dervishes. It prob- 
ably accounted for the serious re- 
duction in the number of men 
which eventually followed Makin- 
el-Nur and Ali-Wad-Sadd to Bel- 
lana, as rumours of this defeat 
must have dispirited all but the 
most determined. It made the 
name of Wodehouse a familiar 
word in the Soudan. To have 
baffled the man who had hitherto 
overcome every opponent, was in 
their eyes a deed of great signifi- 
cance. The dervish cavalry from 
that day ceased to be of any use 
as an offensive arm. The der- 
vishes no longer had confidence in 
their artillery, and having lost 
one gun, they buried the rest. 
Abd-el-Halim, the second in com- 
mand, was seriously wounded. 


Well might a Shagia Bashi-Bazouk, 
one of Gordon’s old soldiers, re- 
mark, on revisiting the battlefields, 
that one had to go to Abu Klea to 


witness a greater carnage. Wad- 
el-Najimi, however, was as un- 
daunted as ever. He pitched his 
camp behind the first range of 
hills, about 2? miles from the 
river, and halted on the 3d and 
4th July. By the night of the 
4th his camp had become a great 
graveyard for the burial of those 
who were seriously wounded on 
the 2d, and he was compelled to 
move about three miles farther 
north, where he pitched his second 
camp at Argin. 

In corroboration of what has 
been said of the bold advance of 
Wodehouse on the field of Argin, 
may be brought the following im- 
pressive incident from General 
Grant’s biography. On the first 
occasion that Grant commanded 
an army, he was sent against a 
Southern force, and his first impres- 
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sion when he saw them was, that 
it would be wise to withdraw a 
little ; but he almost immediately 
noticed the Southern general with- 
drawing hismen. From that aay, 
he added, he had assumed, not only 
on the battlefield, but in every 
relation of life, that when he was 
afraid of an opponent, his oppon- 
ent was more or less afraid of 
him. By putting on a bold front 
and appearing perfectly indifferent, 
he had frequently won his point 
without the necessity of a trial of 
strength. 

During the fight at Argin the 
Egyptian soldiers in the cavalry 
| camel corps showed the same 
spirit as the Sudanese of the 
9th, 10th, and 13th battalions, 
and elicited universal admiration. 
Much of the fighting was hand-to- 
hand, and reminded one of some 
of the old Homeric battles, where . 
the immortal gods often interfered 
and overthrew allcalculations. In 
the modern parallel the Henry- 
Martini, in the hands of the 
Egyptian soldiers, took the place 
of the immortal gods of old, and 
threw the advantage always on 
the Egyptian side. They were 
more effective than Mars in com- 
plete armour. Instances of per- 
sonal bravery on the part of the 
Egyptians are not wanting. A 
camel-corps man, finding that his 
company had gone on to assist in 
clearing the village, followed on 
his camel along the outside of the 
village. On being charged by two 
horsemen, he dismounted from his 
camel when they were quite close 
up to him, shot them both, and 
returned to camp with their spoils. 
Another man, when on foot, en- 
gaged in clearing the village, ran 
out in front of his men—just as the 
picked men of the corvée rush with 
a shout into some difficult bit of 
work—engaged one of the enemy 
in single combat, and ran his 
bayonet through him: by a miracle 
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he returned with his life. Again, 
a aapag ww 8 of the cavalry, 
seeing an English officer attacked 
by two spearmen, came readily to 
his assistance, killing one of the 
men, and receiving a very severe 
sword-cut on his bridle arm. All 
the above were not Sudanese, but 
Egyptian fellaheen. 

The dervishes themselves were 
fearless to a fault, but could do 
nothing against riflemen. Again 
and again they rushed on certain 
death with a kind of fascination. 
In one instance, while a company 
of infantry were advancing, an 
Arab horseman rode out from be- 
hind a wall and charged straight 
into the men. Horse and rider 
fell dead on the bayonets of the 
front rank, pierced by a score of 
bullets. His saddle, which is pre- 
served at Halfa, was pierced by 
seven bullets. On witnessing 
scenes like these, one understands 
how formidable must have been 
the Arab invaders of Southern 
* Europe and Northern Africa dur- 
ing the early daysof Mohammedan- 
ism, when firearms were unknown. 
The fearlessness of the dervishes 
was equalled only by their fanati- 
cism. Towards the end of the day 
at Argin, when a number of Arabs 
had taken refuge in a house and 
could not be turned out, the roof 
was set on fire: after a short in- 
terval an old man, reading out of 
an open Koran, walked quietly out 
of the door, followed by a dozen 
spearmen. 

Very little mercy was shown 
to any of the fighting men of the 
enemy, for reasons easy to under- 
stand. In the first place, they 
never asked for nor wanted to be 
treated with mercy, neither could 
their word be trusted for an 


instant: again and again officers, 
more humane than their fellows, 
were put in considerable danger 
while trying to safe the life of an 
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enemy, who did not wish to live 
provided he could send an infidel 
into the next world immediately 
before he went there himself. In 
the second place, the English 
officers of the Egyptian army 
were in no temper to be ver 
lenient to an enemy of whom suc 
inhuman deeds were reported by 
the women and children forming 
the camp-followers, and who were 
deserting in large numbers. To 
save these last every reasonable 
effort was made. They were 
encouraged in every possible way 
to leave Wad-el-Najtimi’s camp, 
and surrender themselves to the 
Egyptian troops. They were 
treated considerately, as only 
Englishmen know how to treat 
captives similarly situated. The 
Pasha himself is a man who errs 
if anything on the side of 
humanity, and whose purse was 
and has since then been fully at 
the disposal of the wretched desti- 
tutes who have crowded round 
him. When the refugees from 
the country between Dongola and 
Halfa began pouring intoEgyptian 
territory, he insisted that it was 
the duty of a civilised government 
to provide somehow for these 
people, and prevent them from 
dying on its soil. He personally 
superintended their settlement on 
lands where work could be pro- 
vided them, and invented means 
of finding occupation for them. 
In all these measures he was 
supported by the Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army, while their princi- 
pal opponents were humanitarian 
civilians at Cairo who denounced 
the brutality of the army during 
the campaign. For the first two 
or three days of the campaign 
strenuous efforts were made to 
prevent the enemy’s force from 
watering, but it was soon recog- 
nised that the enemy had a far 
more formidable foe in famine 
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than in the failure of their water 
supply. The gunboats were then 
used as patrols, more to prevent 
communications between the = 
sides of the Nile and put a sto 

all sale of food to the dervis i. 
than to keep the enemy away from 
the water. The low sand-hills, 
which run right up to the river’s 
edge, provided excellent shelter 
for the watering parties, while the 
smoke from the steamers’ chimneys 
always disclosed the position of 
the steamers themselves when they 
were miles off. Possibly not 100 
men were shot from off the steamers 
from the beginning to the end of 
the campaign. It is difficult for 
an ordinary rifleman to hit a small 
object a long way off when he is 
on terra firma, while it is practi- 
cally impossible for him when he 
himself is proceeding quickly down 
a river and the object is concealed 
behind sand-hills. All testify to 
the small execution done off the 
steamers, while the sand-hills them- 
selves contain very few dead. The 
river, however, was perfectly pa- 
trolled, and supplies were prevent- 
ed from reaching Wad-el-Najimi’s 
force, which was of infinitely more 
importance than the killing of a 
small number of the enemy. The 
number of the camp-followers who 
died between the camp and the 
river’s edge on their way to and 
from watering was perfectly insig- 
nificant, while between the different 
camps themselves it was not so 
appalling as would at first be 
imagined. Between Mattika and 
Bellana (a distance of 45 miles) 
there was one death per mile, 
while between Bellina and Toski 
(a distance of 20 miles) there were 
four deaths per mile. To obtain 
approximately the number of those 
who died in the desert from wounds, 
hunger, and exhaustion, one has 
to add together the following num- 
bers: 45 between Matika and 
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Bellana, 80 between Bellana and 
Toski, 100 off the steamers, 50 
between the Nile and the different 
camps, and some 150 at Argin, 
Bellana, and Toski—making a 
total of 425. Most of these were 
wretched Berabra from between 
Dongola and Halfa, who had noth- 
ing whatever to do with either 
force, but had been dr along 
by Wad-el-Najimi on his north- 
ward march. 

On visiting Wad-el - Najimi’s 
first camp at Argin after it had 
been evacuated, the first thing 
which struck one was the enor- 
mous amount of equipage of ar 
kind which had been left behind. 
This suggested great diminution 
in the means of transport. There 
were scores of dead bodies lying 
usburied in the middle of the 
camp. Among these latter was 
the headless trunk of a black sol- 
dier, with a pool of blood lying 
near the neck. The head was a 
short distance away. This was 
evidently the man responsible for 
the loss of the gun on the field of 
Argin. He had been publicly 
executed on his return to the 


camp. Finding his artillery diffi- 
cult to transport, and not of much 
use when in action, the dervish 
leader buried the remaining guns 
at the different oy grounds. 


of Argin, 


At the second ca a | 
on the 5th 


which Najimi forme 
July, there were very few dead 
bodies A little to one side of 
the camp lay the body of a 
woman, and a few yards off that 
of her infant son. Their backs 
were turned to each other. “And 
Hagar cast the child under one of 
the shrubs. And she went, and 
sat her down over against him a 
good way off, as it were a bow- 
shot; for she said, Let me not see 
the death of the child.” There 
the parallel ended. No angel 
from heaven moistened the lips 
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of mother or child on the desert 
sands of Argin. On the 6th July 
Wad-el-Najdmi marched north- 
wards to Serra (5 miles), and 
itched his camp about 3 miles 
rom the river; this camp he left 
on the 7th, and moved to Faras 
(5 miles). He occupied the old 
ruined fort of Faras on the bank 
of the Nile, and placed there a few 
riflemen ; but as he could not get a 
site for his camp, owing to the 
formation of the desert, out of 
reach of Wodehouse’s artillery on 
the opposite bank of the river, he 
had reluctantly to abandon the 
fort on the 10th July, and moved 
his camp to Belléna (12 miles). 
He preserved his distance of about 
3 miles from the river’s edge, and 
in a strong position, protected by 
hills on three sides, he formed his 
camp at Bellana, where he halted 
till the 28th July. This cam 
was shelled for many days wit 
effect. It is amusing at times to 
compare the written description of 
an-action with what actually took 
place. These Krupp shells, which 
were fired with effect, were picked 
up unexploded in numbers, and 
used by the dervishes to mark out 
the different sections of some of 
the emirs in their camp. While 
Wad-el-Najimi waited for Makin- 
el-Nur and Ali-Wad-Sadd’s rein- 
forcements in his camp at Bellana, 
Wodehouse Pasha occupied Bel- 
lana village some 3 miles off, and 
continued his plan of campaign 
without intermission. No sup- 
plies of any kind were allowed to 
reach the dervish camp, and his 
camp-followers were encouraged 
to desert in numbers. On the 
15th July, the Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army, Sir Francis Gren- 
fell, arrived, and expressed his 
approbation of the tactics hitherto 
employed. On the 16th he sent a 
letter to Wad-el-Najami calling on 
him to surrender, and offering him 
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and all his followers their lives. 
A soldier was sent into Najimi’s 
camp with the letter. He was 
taken into Najimi’s tent, where 
all the emirs were assembled, and 
the Sirdar’s letter was read to 
them. On Najimi then asking 
them if they would consent toa 
surrender, they all sprang to their 
feet, brandished their spears, and 
replied that they would far rather 
die on the field of battle. They 
laughed at the idea of reinforce- 
ments affecting the issues one way 
or another, since God could give 
the victory to whom He chose. 
He dismissed the soldier, and sent 
him back to the Sirdar’s cam 

with his reply. Wad-el-Najimi’s 
reply ran as follows : “ He thanked 
the Sirdar for his courtesy, but 
added that on two previous occa- 
sions he had received similar let- 
ters from previous English gen- 
erals, once from Hicks Pasha, and 
the other time from Gordon. He 
had refused to surrender, and 
events had justified the course he 
had followed. He reminded the 
Sirdar of the chances of war, and 
asked him to consider his own 
situation. He ended his letter by 
saying that he could not accept 
any conditions offered to men a 
were the servants of the Khalifa 
and not of himself, nor had he any 
right to keep the Khalifa ignorant 
of the terms offered. e had 
therefore forwarded the letter to 
Khartoum.” Reading this letter, 
one is reminded of the answer sent 
by Henry V. to the French king 
on the eve of Agincourt. The 
disparity in numbers was even 
greater at Agincourt than on the 
Nile, so that Wad-el-Najami’s let-. 
ter may be taken to represent the 
real thoughts of a brave man, 
whom past successes had endowed 
with a perfect confidence in him- 
self. To visit the camp at Bellina 
and see the site of Najimi’s tent, 
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and think that that man, in the 
midst of all that wretchedness and 
semi-starvation, was contemplating 
the conquest of Egypt, and then 
of the world, is a fact which makes 
such large demands on one’s im- 
agination that one has to put it 
aside. The recollection that other 
—_ movents in this world 

ave begun from germs as insig- 
nificant, does not in the least 
reconcile one to the idea. 

On the 17th July the Sirdar 
returned towards Assudn, while 
‘on the following day the troops 
from Cairo began to arrive at 
Toski and occupied the village. 
Toski is 25 miles from Bellana; 
between the two lies the famous 
temple of Abu Simbel. On the 
25th Makin-el-Nur and Ali-Wad- 
Said arrived at Bellana, and 
pitched their camp a little to 
the south of Wad-el-Najimi’s. 
They had marched 45 miles in 
thirty hours, and had therefore 
come without many provisions, 
though they were well supplied 
with transport. They brought 
some 500 armed men with them. 
On the 28th July Wad-el-Najimi 
marched northwards, and pitched 
his camp opposite Abu Simbel (10 
miles). 

Between the 2d July, the day 
of Argin, and the 28th July, 
when Wad-el-Najami left Bellana, 
Wodehouse’s flying column had 
been engaged in patrolling the 
river by night and day, in pre- 
venting the enemy from makin 
any lodgment on the Nile, ma | 
in holding Bellana village, pre- 
pdred at any moment to meet 
an attack such as had been de- 
«livered at Argin. Bellana village 
is in every. way a counterpart of 
Argin, except that the sand-hills 
are considerably higher. At Faras 
fort they had engaged the enemy, 
and compelled him to retire after 
athree day’s occupation. During 
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the whole of this time they had 
had to contend against the great 
heat of a Nubian summer; but 
the frontier officers were seasoned 
men, and stood the heat as well 
as the native soldiers. Serra had 
been the scene of an act of great 
personal bravery on the part of 
an English officer, which it isa 
pleasure to record. It will well 
explain the kind of warfare they 
wereengagedin. Bimbashi Judge, 
of the 13th battalion, had been 
ordered to land at Serra village 
with fifty men, as a strong party 
of dervishes threatened an attack 
there. He landed his men, and 
taking twelve of them with him, he 
proceeded on foot to the western 
side of the village, to see if there 
was any sign of the enemy. Svud- 
denly a number of the enemy’s 
cavalry appeared from behind the 
sand-hills. The men with him 
= fell back and left 

im alone. Calling on them to 
stand, he fell back slowly. There 
were seven dervish horsemen al-. 
together. Instead of charging 
down on him in a body and des- 
patching him, they tried to deliber- 
ately surround him. This enabled 
him to use his revolver and disable 
three of them as they closed around 
him. By this time the fourth man, 
an emir, was on him. Judge, 
finding that his sword had no 
effect on the thick, padded coat 
and turban of the emir, and 
being a very tall and powerful 
man himself, as a last desperate 
resort seized the man by the 
collar, tore him from his horse, 
and ran his sword through him. 
Just then all his men came up 
and despatched the remainder of 
the enemy. The twelve men, who 
had suddenly lost their presence 
of mind and deserted him, on their 
return to their regiment went up 
to their commanding officer and 
reported the matter. This was 
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the most distinguished encounter 
of the campaign; but during the 
whole of the time the dervishes 
were kept off the Nile, officers 
and men had again and again 

rsonal encounters such as one 
is accustomed to read of in ancient 
warfare, but seldom gets an — 
tunity of witnessing in modern 
times. To — how dangerous 
it was to show any clemency to 
the Arabs from among the enemy, 
the following incident which oc- 
curred at llana will afford a 
good example. An English officer 
of the mounted corps, returning 
from a reconnaissance, saw under 
a rock an Arab and two women: 


_ approaching them alone, without 


any weapon in his hand, the officer 
called on the Arab to surrender. 
The Arab acquiescing, the officer 
approached within three yards of 
the party and told the man to drive 
his spears into the ground. The 
Arab at once sprang to his feet 
and made a thrust at the officer 
with his spear; -the latter with 
difficulty evaded the blow by 
wheeling his horse round, while 
the spear grazed his saddle. 
Thereupon another English officer 
rode up and shot the Arab. The 
next incident shows how ill- 
founded was the reproach cast 
on the Egyptian army of un- 
due severity towards the enemy. 
This same officer, who had jeopard- 
ised his life in going out of his 
way to save one of the enemy, 
two or three days afterwards met 
another Arab moving away from 
Najimi’s camp with his wife: he 
again rode up and called on the 
man to surrender. It is satis- 
factory to be able to state that 
on this occasion the Arab, in 
response to the officer’s demand 
to surrender, handed his spears, 
five in number, to his wife, and 
told her to give them to the officer, 
which she did. 
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As far as Bellina there had not 
been many deaths among the camp- 
followers of Najimi, as there was 
plenty of food in the camp, and 
they had always been able to 
water freely. Dusing the long 
halt at Bellana, however, food be- 
came very scarce, though water 
was plentiful. At the Belléna 
camp there were a few instances of 
cannibalism, but from Bellana on- 
wards there was a considerable in- 
crease. The fighting men had 
food distributed to them—for them 
there was enough ; but the camp- 
followers had to exist as best they 
could. Most of those who died at 
Bellana inside the camp were 
buried, but Najdmi had now no 
transport for the wounded, so that 
when he marched northwards he 
left the wounded in rude tents 
made of palm branches. The 
road followed by Najimi leaves 
the camp at Bellana by a long 
steep inclien in heavy sand till the 
crest of the hills is reached. From 
here, straight on to Toski, the road 
is easily followed by the numbers 
of the corpses which are strewn 
over the desert: here a child of 
five or six years of age—one won- 
ders how he econ to come so 
far from his home away in the 
south; there two or three emaci- 
ated women; beyond them a 
powerful soldier badly wounded 
in some previous encounter. In 
many cases the corpses had been 
partially devoured to provide food 
for the camp-followers. It is easy 
to distinguish the ravages com- 
mitted by the few savage animals 
which inhabit the deserts from 
those of human beings. At Abu 
Simbel camp Najdimi buried all 
the armour he had brought with 
him from Khartoum, and which 
had been carried so far to enable 
the dervishes to enter Cairo in 
triumph in a befitting manner. 
By a strange irony of fate, he 
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buried these trophies almost in the 
shadow of the temple which was 
constructed by an ancient Egyptian 
king to commemorate a victoryover 
such another foe as himself. On 
the 3lst July, Wad-el- Najdmi 
marched from Abu Simbel to his 
camp at Toski (a distance of 10 
miles). The camp was well chosen ; 
it was the last one occupied by him. 

On the 1st of August, Wode- 
house’s flying column left Bellana 
and took up its position in Toski 
village, where the troops from Cairo 
had already arrived. From this 
day Wodehouse lost his individu- 
ality, and commanded one of the 
brigades in the Sirdar’s force. He 
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had a very brilliant record to show 
for the time that the frontier had 
been in his guardianship. He had 
met at Argin the very ablest of the 
dervish generals, in command of 
3500 men ; he had left him at Toski 
with only 2000. He himself had 
lost but 20 killed and 70 wounded 
out of the 2000 men under his 
own command. His plan of cam- 
paign had been fully justified. 
‘At Toski were collected together 
all the staff-officers of the Egyptian 
army except those at Suakim. 
The following troops took part 
in the engagement of the 3d 
August, under the command of 
General Grenfell :— 


{ The first division under Hunter Bey, 


Infantry Brigade | 
under Wodehouse { 
Pasha, ‘ ‘ 


Cavalry Brigade 


Pasha, 
Artillery under j Horse battery, and first and second 


Rundle Bey, . 1 


Wingate Bey was Intelligence 
officer to the force. 

The only change which had 
taken place in the flying column 
since the day of Argin was that 
Lloyd Bey had taken command of 
his regiment, the 9th Sudanese 
battalion ; while Lewis Bey, who 
had commanded at Argin,had been 
made commandant of Halfa. The 
2d infantry division consisted of 
new troops, which had just arrived. 
The 1st battalion under Coles Bey 
and Bimbashi Frith, and the 2d 
battalion under Shakspeare Bey 
and Bimbashi Martyr, had come 
from Cairo; while the 11th Suda- 
nese battalion, under Macdonald 


field batteries, 


consisting of the old flying column 
—viz., the 9th, 10th, and 13th 
battalions, . ‘ ‘ r . 

The second division, consisting of the 
Ist, 2d, and 11th battalions, 


1500 


1500 
—— 38000 


The 20th Hussars under Col. Irwin, ) 


, Egyptian cavalry under Bimbashi ; 
under aa Beech | 400 


Camel corps under Bimbashi Dunning, 


‘ : 250 


8650 


Total, 


Bey and Bimbashis Cotton and 
Jackson, had marched across the 
desert from Kosseir to Kena. 

It is not so easy to decide what 
was exactly the strength of the 
enemy. The number who crossed 
the frontier had occupied at the 
1st camp at Argin roughly 110,000 
square yards of ground, at the 2d 
camp at Argin 90,000 square yards, 
and at Serra 90,000 square yards. 
At Bellana Wad-el-Najami’s ori- 
ginal camp covered 75,000 square 
yards, and Makin-el-Nur’s contin- 
gent 5000 square yards. The camp 
at Abu Simbel covered 50,000 
square yards, and the Toski camp 
50,000 square yards. Allowing 
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10 square yards for each person, 
the numbers of the enemy at the 
different camps were as follows :— 


South Argin . 11,000 
North Argin . 9,000 
Serra . : - 9,000 
Bellina ‘ ; 7500 
Under Makin-el-Nur 500 
Together . — 8,000 
Abu Simbel . 5,000 
Toski . 5,000 
The differences between. these 


numbers agree fairly well with the 
numbers of deserters and those of 
the killed and wounded. About 
3000 deserters surrendered them- 
selves before Toski, and about 
3000 afterwards. The balances 
represent the losses from deaths 
and desertions towards the south. 
The numbers in the previous list 
contain the fighting men as well 
as the camp-followers. About 
3500 fighting men crossed the 
frontier under Wad - el- Najdimi, 
and 500 under Makin-el-Nur and 
Ali-Wad-Saad, making a total of 
4900 men. Of these, 1000 were 
killed at Argin or died of wounds 
in the camp, and about 500 were 
killed in the thirty days’ fighting 
between Argin and Toski. The 
deserters who fled southwards 
and who surrendered themselves 
were very numerous, to which the 
steady diminution in the sizes of 
the camps testifies; and as every 
large body of deserters was always 
accompanied by a certain propor- 
tion of fighting men, the number 
of the fighting men who deserted 
cannot have been less than 500. 
If these numbers are added to- 
gether, it will be found that Na- 
jami had with him 2000 men on 
the morning of the. engagement 
at Toski. Independent witnesses 
who had every opportunity of 
knowing the number of the enemy 
put them down at 2000. 
Wad-el-Najimi’s camp at Toski 
lay in the desert to the west of a 
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high mass of granite hills which 
separated him from the Sirdar’s 
camp on the Nile. The distance 
between the two camps was about 
five miles on the straight. The 
granite hills died away gradually 
as one advanced towards the north- 
east of the dervish position, or to 
the northwest of that of the 
Egyptian troops, so that following 
a curve there was.a road across 
a level plain about seven miles in 
length between the two positions. 
This plain stretched away illimit- 
ably to the east and west, dotted 
here and there with conical hills 
and sandy mounds. It was bound- 
ed on the north, at a distance 
of about five miles from either 
camp, by another great mass of 
granite hills traversed by a rocky 
gorge running in a westerly direc- 
tion. Between these two masses 
of granite hills was fought the bat- 
tle of Toski; while the line of 
retreat of the dervish forces was 
due west through the gorge, to- 
wards the Nile, which a os a long 
sweep round Abu Simbel. It wasa 
lace of bad omen for the dervish 
are hy The temple of Abu Simbel, 
as already noted, commemorates a 
brilliant victory of the Great Thoth- 
mes over a joint army of Arabs and 
blacks abe as Wad -el- Najdmi 
himself was commanding. On 
every wall of the temple the giant 
figure of the king is represented 
again and again as seizing by the 
hair of their heads a number of 
pigmy enemies, half of whom have 
distinctly Arab features and half 
of them Negro faces. These he is 
on the eve of executing. Owing 
probably to the death of the king 
occurring before the temple was 
completed, some of the chambers 
are unfinished. The present Gov- 
ernment might complete these in 
memory of the successful issue of 
the Nile campaign of 1889. 
At dawn on the morning of the 
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$d August the cavalry brigade, 
400 strong, under Kitchener Pasha, 
accompanied by the Sirdar, rode 
out to make a reconnaissance of the 
dervish position. When about a 
mile due north of Najdimi’s camp, 
the Sirdar saw the enemy begin- 
ning their march in a north-easterly 
direction with a rapid advance of 
their skirmishers, as though they 
intended cutting off the recon- 
naissance party. He _ instantly 
ordered the infantry and artillery 
into the field, while Kitchener 
was directed to retire in a 
north-easterly direction, retarding 
Najiimi’s advance as far as pos- 
sible. During the cavalry recon- 
naissance the infantry brigade was 
being paraded by battalions on the 
plain near the camp, as the regi- 
ments had not been together since 
they had left their garrisons. 
Parade was over, and the officers 
at breakfast at 8.30 a.m., when 
Wodehouse Pasha rode down and 
ordered Hunter Bey to parade his 
division of the infantry brigade 
and march due west. He sub- 
sequently gave the same order to 
the three battalions of the 2d 
division, who were working inde- 
pendently. The three regiments 
composing the Ist division—viz., 
the 9th, 10th, and 13th—imme- 
diately started with their water- 
bottles and 150 rounds of ammu- 
nition each man, and by 9 a.m. had 
reached the crest of the desert 
plain which overlooks the Nile 
valley. The camel battery accom- 
panied them as an escort. The 
9th battalion was on the extreme 
right, the 10th in the middle, and 
the 13th on the left. To the left 
of the 13th the 1st battalion hur- 
ried up and took its place, followed 
by the 2d on its left, while the 
11th was to the left of the 2d. 
They advanced in a_ westerly 
direction for three miles, and then 
halted, so that their position might 
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be concealed from the enemy, who 
was in the plain to their north. 

As soon as Wad-el-Najaimi sur- 
mised that a general engagement 
was imminent, he sent his cam 
followers, accompanied by Makin- 
el-Nur’s contingent, in a north- 
westerly direction, to occupy the 
head of the gorge which has already 
been mentioned. He thus secured 


"his line of retreat, and posted these 


men in a very strong position, 
where they began to pitch their 
camp. He himself, with the rest 
of his troops, some 1000 strong, 
advanced rapidly towards the 
north, as though he intended mak- 
ing for the Nile. The mirage on 
the desert came to his aid, and com- 
pletely concealed the paucity of his 
numbers. The Egyptian cavalry 
brigade was pushed forward to the 
north to intercept him and prevent 
him escaping to the Nile, while the 
infantry was quickly ordered up. 
He then occupied some five low 
hills in the middle of the plain, 
about a mile due east of the head 
of the gorge and the position held 
by Makin. By this move he com- 
pelled the whole cavalry brigade 
to remain stationary in the north 
corner of the plain through half 
the engagement, so that they were 
unable to cut off his retreat, unless 
they were prepared to ride across 
the line of fire of the infantry bri- 
gade. He placed Abd-el-Halim, 
who had lost an arm at Argin, in 
command of the troops occupying 
the five low hills, and himself re- 
tired to the post occupied by Makin- 
el-Nur, where he erected his stand- 
ard, surrounded by about fifty of 
his immediate followers. Before 
leaving Abd-el-Halim’s post he is 
reported to have said, “ To-day we 
hold ourselves prepared to meet 
our Maker.” As the infantry bri- 
gade hurried up from the south, it 
occupied a semicircular range of 
hills which surrounded Abd-el- 
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Halim’s position, lying to the north 
and east of it. The extreme north- 
ern limit of this range was 450 
yards distant from the dervish 
troops, while the extreme eastern 
extremity was 900 yards. The 9th 
battalion was the first to get into 
position, and from a distance of 
900 yards began firing on the der- 
vishes. The firing must have been 
very heavy, as they left 2600 empty 
cartridges along 60 yards of the 
ridge which they occupied for a 
short time. They kept moving to 
their right, the 10th taking their 
place, and being followed in turn 

y the 13th. When the 9th bat- 
talion had reached the extreme 
northern end of the ridge which 
had so far been sheltering them, 
they were able to fire into the left 
flank of the dervishes from a dis- 
tance of 450 yards. Seeing their 
left flank turned, about a hundred 
dervishes rushed up the slope of 
the hill on which the 9th were 
nee but every one of them was 

illed before they were able to get 
within 100 yards of the position of 
the 9th. The remaining dervishes 
took shelter behind the three most 
southerly hills of the five they had 
originally occupied. In this posi- 
tion they were subjected to the fire 
of the artillery, which was between 
the 9th and 10th battalions and 
the 2d and 11th battalions. A 
general advance of the infantry 
was now ordered, and the 9th, 10th, 
and 13th battalions on the right, 
and the Ist with one company of 
the 2d battalion under Martyr on 
the left, carried the position at the 
-_~ of the bayonet. The 13th 

attalion was exposed to heavy en- 
filade fire from their right, and lost 
a large number of men. A loose 
stone pyramid on the field of Toski 
covers the bodies of those of the 
13th battalion who fell in this 
charge. The whole of Abd-el- 
Halim’s force was now driven be- 
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hind one hill, where they made 
their last stand. In a few square 
yards of ground Abd-el-Halim and 
165 of his men were killed, and 
the enemy then broke and made 
for the gorge where Najimi him- 
self was stationed. The enemy by 
this time had lost 500 men and 
their first position. Practically 
the whole of the killed and wound- 
ed on the Egyptian side fell in this 
charge. The Sirdar now ordered 
the whole infantry brigade to form 
up into two lines on the west of 
the position just carried: the 1st, 
11th and 2d battalions formed the 
first line, and the 9th, 10th, and 
13th formed the second line. The 
imposing and formidable appear- 
ance of this fine body of men as 
they formed up on the plain broke 
down the last appearance of resist- 
ance on the part of the rear-guard 
round Najimi. Long before the 
battle reached them, the mass of 
them, prompted by fear or treach- 
ery, left their leader and their very 
strong position and fled. While the 
infantry battalions were forming 
up, the Sirdar ordered the cavalry 
to ride through the enemy retreat- 
ing from the first position, and, 
getting on their south, to ride 
round the granite hills and cut off 
the retreat. He hurried up the 
artillery under Rundle Bey, one 
of the very smartest officers in the 
Egyptian army, who, advancing 
rapidly, fired on the company sur- 
rounding Najimi’s standard. The 
enemy now were in complete rout, 
and could make no stand. The 
rear-guard under Makin-el-Nur 
had fled so precipitately while their 
line of retreat was still open, that 
the wreck of Abd-el-Halim’s force, 
which, to the number of 300, 


escaped from the fire under Ali- 
Wad-Saad, did not think that 
there were any survivors except 
themselves. Deserters from among 
them reported that all except them- 
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selves were killed. It was long 
afterwards that it became known 
that neither Makin-el-Nur nor 
Osman Azrak had been killed. A 
shrapnel from one of the guns of 
the horse-artillery broke the pole 
of Najimi’s mieel and wounded 
him. He was placed on a camel 
and carried back about a mile 
along the line of retreat. While 
his followers were fleeing on all 
sides, Najimi’s camel had to be 
stopped to allow of his wounds 
being bandaged. He had still some 
twenty of his followersaround him. 
One of the infantry battalions now 
coming up fired into the crowd and 
killed a considerable number, when 
two English officers of the mounted 
corps, in their desire to spare fur- 
ther bloodshed, rode up and called 
on the survivors to surrender. Five 
men leapt to their feet and rushed 
on the officers, encountering them 
till the Egyptian cavalry came 
to their assistance. They could 
see in the crowd around the camel 
that an old man was kneeling at 
Najimi’s head, and whispering in- 
to the ear of his dying chief. A 
heavy fire from another of the in- 
fantry’s battalions pressing on the 
retreating enemy now ended every- 
thing. Of all those around Najimi, 
only one man, probably his uncle 
Hasan Najimi, escaped. He seized 
a loose horse which was running 
by, quickly mounted, and disap- 
peared over the brow of the hill. 
Near the dead body of Najaimilay 
that of his little son, a boy of about 
five years of age, dressed like a 
dervish emir. (Another son was 
killed in the retreat, while his 
youngest son, a boy one year old, 
was brought into the Egyptian 
camp the next day by his nurse.) 
It was now 2Pp.M. The Egyptian 
cavalry and infantry had been in 
the field since daybreak, and the 
scorching August sun had told on 
men and horses. The pursuit was 
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continued by the cavalry for half 
a mile beyond the spot where 
Najami fell, and then all returned 
to the camp, getting in between 
4 and 5 p.m. 

The death of Wad-el-Najimi was 
bewailed by friends and foes alike. 
Not one of the thousands of desert- 
ers and prisoners had one word to 
say against him, while his slaves 
and followers bewailed him much 
in the way in which an ancient 
warrior was mourned over on 
Egyptian soil :— 


‘0, withered is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fallen.” 


In him the dervishes lost their 
bravest and most skilful com- 
mander. He was a man cast in 
the mould in which heroes are 
made. He had lived full of con- 
fidence in this world, and he died 
full of hope in the next. Like a 
true oriental, he was devoid of all 
feelings of chivalry and humanity 
as we understand them, but withal 
a very great man—a man who 
had a mind of cast-steel to stand 
all that he stood day after day, 
and yet tothe very last to be able 
to keep up his own courage and 
confidence, and also that of all his 
followers. Shortly after the battle 
of Toski it was rumoured that the 
Khalifa Abdalla had died, and that 
Yunis-Wad-Dekeim, the governor 
of Dongola, had hurried to Khar- 
toum to secure the Khalifate for 
himself. It will be remembered 
that Yunis-Wad-Dekeim was the 
man who had despatched Makin- 
el-Nur after Wad-el-Najami. The 
death of Najdmi secured the Khali- 
fate to Yunis and the Baggara 
tribe, and Makin-el-Nur hurried 
after his master. 

The losses at Toski on the side 
of the enemy were 500 men killed 
at their first position, while their 
line of retreat for two miles was 
strewn with their dead. On the 
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side of the Egyptians there were 
25 killed and 140 wounded. As 
before remarked, nearly the whole 
of these latter were in the three 


. regiments comprising the Ist divi- 


sion of the Infantry Brigade, as 
they stormed the first position with 
the two Egyptian battalions of the 
2d division. Shortly after the 
battle a battalion of infantry was 
sent up the river to try and inter- 
cept Ali-Wad-Saad, but he escaped 
through the desert. The Sirdar’s 
despatches on the engagement were 
carried tc Cairo by Bimbashi Dun- 
ning of the mounted corps. 

The line of retreat of the dervish 
forces was strewn with every con- 
ceivable article which had till then 
remained in their possession. The 
two commonest objects met with 
were bundles of date seeds, which, 
= into a kind of paste, had 

ormed the principal article of food 

of the dervishes; and shells in 
which the women worked up the 
black pigment with which they 
beautified their eyelashes. It is 
difficult to think of these two things 
together,—one, the very poorest 
food on which a human being could 
possibly exist, and the other a 
needless luxury. 

The battle of Toski was a de- 
cisive engagement over which the 
death of the great dervish leader 


. threw alustre. The news thatthe 


dervish army had ceased to exist 
was hailed with delight in Egypt. 
The tension over the whole coun- 
_ had been very great indeed, 
while an invasion of Egypt proper 
had been contemplated by the 
population in general. Residents of 
Assudn and the larger villages near 
there were hurrying their families 
down to Cairo. Armed bands had 
begun to plunder and pillage out- 
lying hamlets in the southern 
— of Upper Egypt. It had 
n necessary for the Government 

to send up large reinforcements of 


English troops to calm the popula- 
tion, and prevent any possibility of 
their rising in the rear of the Sir- 
dar’s army, to garrison Assudn and 
protect the Nile in case of any 
dervish advance through the east- 
ern deserts, and to aid the Sirdar 
if Wad-el-Najimi’s force should 
happen to be reinforced from the 
south, as deserters insisted in say- 
ing he would be. The battle of 
Toski ended all this. With the 
death of the famous dervish leader 
and the dissipation of his force, 
all fears of an invasion vanished in 
an instant. The battle of Toski 
was followed by a calm such as 
had not been known since the 
British occupation in 1882. 

In the presence of an enemy so 
masterful and full of resources, 
and so capable of taking the 
initiative as Najimi had proved 
himself, Wodehouse Pasha had 
shown wisdom in continuing per- 
sistently his policy of defence. 
Quintus Fabius Cunctator was the 
only Roman general who bafiled 
Hannibal. And though Najimi 
had not, likeHannibal,been devoted 
to a soldier’s career from the time 
he was nine years old, still in the 
troublous times which followed the 
break up of the Egyptian power 
in the Soudan, he had raised him- 
self by a genius for war to the 
= of the first of the dervish 
eaders. He had probably taken 
part in twenty engagements of this 
kind of desert warfare, to one that 
any of the Egyptian commanders 
had had an opportunity of witness- 
ing. To meet him in the open 
field was to risk defeat: it was 
certain to ensure a large number 
of killed and wounded on the side 
of his opponents. To follow bim 
up, as Wodehouse Pasha had done, 
making a desert in front of him 
and cutting off his supplies, was 
the only way of ensuring his final 
defeat. Even at Toski, where he 
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was outnumbered as two to one, 
he would probably have held his 
ground and inflicted serious losses 
on the Egyptians had not his 
second position been deserted. Up 
to the present the dervish forces 
have invariably consisted of enor- 
mous numbers of spearmen and a 
few rifles. . If at any future time 
they should adopt the same kind 
of arms as the Egyptians carry, 
and, under the leadership of a 
general as able:as Wad-el-Najimi, 
invade :the Egyptian frontier, it 
will be well for: Egypt if she has 
again. in command of her frontiers 
an officer who is capable of com- 
pletely subordinating his own per- 
sonal distinction to the publie 
interests intrusted: to his care. 
The annihilation of the Egyptian 
frontier forceon Egyptian territory, 
owing to the rashness of some 
commander eager to distinguish 
himself, followed by the rapid 
advance of the invading army 
towards the north; would inflict 
on Egypt a blow of which the 
consequences are hard-to calculate, 
The supply of Sudanese born in 
the Soudan has. almost failed in 
Egypt, and. the black troops 
enlisted from among the Sudanese 
born in Egypt are not the same 
material asthe old battalions. If 
with the steady. deterioration of 
these men there happens to be 
coupled the superior:arming of the 
dervishes, the only’ plan of defend- 
ing the frontier successfully will 
be to avoid all engagements in the 
open field, and gradually starve the 
enemy into submission. 

Previous to the Nile campaign 
of 1889, the southern frontier of 
Egypt had been fixed at Matika, 
at the foot of the Wady Halfa 
rapids, and quite close to the 
Halfa cantonments. This had en- 
couraged the dervishes to occupy 
Sarras, at the head of the rapids, 
some thirty miles farther south, 
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and make forays and raids into 
Egyptian territory whenever they 
saw a favourable opportunity. 
After the campaign this error was 
rectified, and Sarras was occupied 
by the 3d battalion under Sillam 
Bey. The small garrison of the 
enemy | retreated _precipitately. 
Sarras has since been connected 
with Halfa by railway. The 
country between Sarras and Ma- 
taka has been made into an ab- 
solute desert ; and as the fifty miles 
to the immediate south of Sarras 
are also desert, the enemy can no 
longer make raids without elaborate 
preparations. There has conse- 
quently been at Halfa since the 
campaign a complete absence of 
raids from across the frontier. 
The frontier at Halfa may now be 
considered as definitely settled. 
Sir Evelyn Baring chose Halfa as 
the southern limit of Egyptian 
territory, in opposition to public 
opinion and the military authori, 
ties in England, who had proposed 
Dongola. Events have;so far justi, 
fied him. To ensure ‘the safety of 
the frontier against. all contin- 
gencies, the: lessons. learnt ,in. the 
Argin-Teski campaign must be 
laid to ; heart os) amplified. by 
yearly manceuvres, of the ,frontier 
troops on a'comprehensive scale, to 
accustom the troops to desert war; 
fare ;;while the deserts themselves 
must be reliably surveyed and 
accurately mapped. There are 
other lines of advance ‘open to the 
dervishes besides that ‘along the 
Nile. | Of the desert skigting the 
Nile valley itself, the existing in- 
formation is scanty and untrust- 
worthy ; while of the other lines 
the ignorance is so profound, that 
if a Sen dervish army were sud- 
denly to appear in the Nile valley 
at some point between Assudn and 
Assiout, those who know the 
country best would be the least 
surprised. R 
E 
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A SKETCH IN FIVE PHASES. 


PHASE THE FIRST. 


SHE never cared about him, but 
then she cared about no one else, 
except her own ple and her 
father’s house. She adored her 
father, who was a weak, unlucky, 
but adorable man, full of wit and 
humour and kindliness — unem- 
bittered by failure, unelated by 
success. 

So she married her lover—for he 
was good-natured enough, and fond 
of her in his aimless limp way. A 
country gentleman of large pro- 
perty, and beautiful to look at—a 
credit to any one to go about with. 
But, oh! so weak, so self-indulg- 
ent, so soulless, so hopelessly, so 
ineffably dull. 

She was as bright as possible,— 
not pretty, but full of charm and 
chien and innocence all tumbled 
up together. 

She thought how nice it would 
be to have a jolly home for the 
boys to come to, and a place of 
happy rest for the ruined father. 
It seemed just the best thing to 
do all round, and so she did it; 
for she had great confidence in her 
own judgment, and a certain sort 
of wish and determination to act 
wisely and without self-considera- 
tion at all times. 

Well! Twenty-four hours after 
the marriage she began to feel 
what she had done. She had no 
one to talk to, nothing to do. She 


came of a bright, clever, active, 
uiet was 


merry family, and the 
awful. No jokes. No laughter. 
He understood nothing she 


thought, very little she said—in 
fact, she was bored to death. 

It was better for a while when 
they got home, for then she was 
among her friends and her kin- 
dred again, and the new life and 
interest that surround a young 
married girl closed her eyes for 
a time. 

I think she never felt like a 

irl again after she first saw him 

runk. That shut the door on 

her youth, and filled her with a 
bitter sense of disgrace and hu- 
miliation that never left her. 

It grew and grew and ate into 
her soul. Her tremendous spirits 
and good health, with her keen 
capacity for enjoyment, however, 
concealed well the mine that was 
always ready to explode—the fox 
that was gnawing at her heart; 
and no human being guessed that 
the merry, laughing, amusing girl 
—the life and soul of every social 
gathering—was rapidly changing 
into a reckless, callous woman, 
chafing under the bondage that 
she felt was killing all that was 

in her, and making impossi- 
ble the fulfilment of all that she 
had longed and hoped to do with 
her life. 


PHASE THE SECOND. 


Then came the baby,and brought 
with it the torrent of love that had 
been latent and unsuspected,—pas- 
sionate, uncompromising love for 
the fine,healthy,commonplace child, 


growing stronger every day, till 
all disappointment, all sense of 
want, was lost or forgotten in the 
overwhelming enjoyment of the 
fulness of this love. His wants 
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and wishes of all kinds filled every 
moment of her life, absorbed her 
thoughts, blinded her to every de- 
ficiency and to every other duty, 
and left no blank—for every ach- 
ing void was filled. 

Of course, as he grew older he 
occupied her more and more, as it 
became more and more possible to 
have him constantly with her. 
He slept in her room, and was 
rarely an hour away from her. 

There was nothing particularly 
engaging about the child. He 
was a good, strong, upright, steady 
boy,—certainly for the first ten 
years of his life thinking his 
mother the most perfect creature 
in the world, enjoying her high 
spirits and her energy, confident 
in her love of him, and in his 
power todo just as he liked with 
the imperious, self-reliant, little 
woman, of whom other people 
stood rather in awe. 

She had long ceased to be any- 
thing but housekeeper and care- 
taker to her husband, and he just 
sank into a lazy, animal, self-in- 
dulgent life ;—good-tempered, or 
rather easy-going, aslong as no one 
interfered with him; but violent 
and insolent if she or any one 
else attempted to remonstrate 
with him. 

He always spoke kindly to little 
Frank when he saw him, but cer- 
tainly never gave himself either 
trouble or anxiety about him, and 
was only cross and irritable if he 
were ill or in any way disturbed 
the arrangements of the house. 
Still, I think, down in his heart 
there wasa jealousy of her pas- 
sionate adoration of, and absorp- 
tion in, the child. f 

So passed away ten years, till 
the time came for the boy to go to 
school. 

She never hesitated where his 
good was concerned, and he was 
sent, off—she smiling to the last. 
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But, oh ! that long lonely night, as 
she lay and thought of the small 
and great anxieties this separation 
meant. Was he warm? No one 
had kissed him “Good night.” 
Was he happy? Would he love 
her as much when he came home? 
Qne thing was certain—it would 
never be quite the same in. 
God only knows what she suffered 
that night,—ay, and many a night 
after! I fancy she got restless 
alone without the boy, and her 
contempt for her husband and his 
habits and associates made her 
home-life almost unbearable. 

Her father had died; the 
brothers had drifted off into 
houses and interests of their own. 
She was not happy in the choice 
of her friends at that time, and 
she read exciting novels, both 
French and English; but had no 
fixed habits—did and read nothing 
to develop the good side of what 
might have been a noble character. 
The dreams of a useful life had 
certainly passed away, and she 
just lived to kill the time till 
Frank’s holidays came round. 
Her whole nature was hardening 
and deteriorating with a rapidity 
which perhaps any one who only 
saw the respectable, everyday, out- 
side life of her home would have 
thought impossible. 

Well, the holidays came, and 
with them the bright sunny-faced 
schoolboy, exuberant in his de- 
light at being at home again; 
shouting with pride and joy at 
the bigger pony provided for him 
by her loving care; fondling the 
dog; shaking hands with the 
butler and gamekeeper, and all 
the men-servants, but very “ stand- 
offish” with the women, for fear 
they should kiss him as they used 
to do; but glad, oh! very glad, 
to be cuddled and kissed by the 
proud and happy mother when 
they were quite alone. She put 
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him to bed, “just like a little 
chap, you know, mummie dear.” 

ose first holidays were glori- 
ous,—not a drawback, except every 
now and then ‘the anxiety to get 
him up to bed before his father 
came in, or to get him out of the 
way, lest he should see or suspect 
the shame and sorrow of her life 
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and of his home. It was a happy 
time, however, in spite of ; 
but, oh! how short. Then came 
the wrench of parting again, and 
the boy went back to school, taking 
all her softness and sunlight with 
him, and leaving only coldness, 
loneliness, bitterness, and the 
growing callousness behind. 


PHASE THE THIRD. 


Of course as the boy grew older 
it became impossible to conceal 
from him the state of things at 
home. He said little—very little 
even to his mother—nothing to 
any one else; but he became 
quieter, and went more se 
away from home to stay wi 
friends. One day she said to 
him: “Frank, you might ask 
any one you like to stay here or 
come for the shooting; indeed I 
think you ought to ask those with 
whom you have been staying.” 

“No, mummie ; I can’t do that. 
I can’t have fellows staying here, 
you know: it wouldn’t do.” 

She turned as white and cold as 
marble, and not a word more was 
said; but that night the last rem- 
nant of softness left her heart for 
ever, and she cried aloud bitterly 
in her lonely chamber: “Shall he 
spoil and darken my boy’s life too, 
as he has darkened mine? Now 
God forbid. If God there be, 
where would His justice be in 
this?” 

From that time, I think, the 
idea never ceased to recur: “ How 
different our lives would be if he 
were not here, dragging us down— 
shaming my boy before his fellows, 
taking the brightness out of my 
darling’s face. It shall not be.” 
She drilled herself to think that 
her boy’s happiness ought to be 
her first care—her first duty. 


The contempt for her husband 
turned to hatred. She grew to 
see in him only an obstruction 
between her boy and happiness 
—a shadow over her son’s life, 
a cumberer of the ground,— 
and her heart became as stone 
towards him. 

Little by little, as Frank grew 
older, he too became contemptuous 
of his father; and although the 
eg sturdy boy never spoke of 
im to any one but with respect, 
he was certainly anything but 
affectionate or conciliatory in his 
behaviour or manner toward him. 
A mutual constraint and coolness 
grew up between them,—the son 
in his heart despising and dislik- 
ing his father ; the father guessing 
but too truly the feelings of the 
son. She, who observed every- 
thing, soon saw how this feeling 
was growing—how the father, who 
only avoided Frank when he was 
sober, looked sullenly and even vin- 
dictively at him when he was 
otherwise ; and a terror came into 
her heart, lest in ‘some shape he 
should injure the lad, whose pres- 
ence and demeanour were evidently 
becoming intolerable to him. 

Alas! alas! everything was tend- 
ing to strengthen the hard bitter- 
ness of her heart, and to ripen 
into action the love and the hate 
so strangely combined in her pas- 
sionate, undisciplined nature. 
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At last one evening the father 
came home, very late, after much 
searching for, and anxiety, shared 
unfortunately by the lad, now 
fifteen years old. Came home, 
violent and unaccountable, a sad, 
degrading spectacle. 

All but mother and son were 
asleep in the house, and there en- 
sued one of those scenes which 
should never be described, | but 
must and ought to be left to the 
imagination of those who do not 
know, fortunately for themselves. 
Frank remonstrated, not too re- 
spectfully, and in his anger the 
father said: ‘“ Notone sixpence of 
my money shall you have. I'll make 
& will leaving you without a penny, 
and so teach you who you are 
really dependent on.” The mother 
heard the words, and all the a 
of her pent-up anger broke fort 
within her. “Shall he indeed 
make my boy miserable in his life 
to leave Poe a beggar at his death ?” 
she thought. “ Nay, then, if God 
will not give him happiness and 
relief, I will seize them for him,— 
so shall my son have enjoyment 
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and rest, and our home become 
like the home of others, where the 
sun shines, and who fear not day- 
light.” When the anger died away, 
she recognised what had y 
been in her thoughts for years,— 
the resolution that had been grow- 
ing slowly but surely for so long,— 
the wish that had been budding in 
her heart, but that the heat of 
this storm and threat had ripened 
suddenly into blossom, and which 
bore such deadly fruit. 

A few months later the strong 
man lay sleeping in the vault,— 
quiet reigned in the home, and 
hope sprung again in the mother’s 

eart. 

She sat watching for her boy’s 
return from school, and thinkin 
of the free happy time they woul 
have together. No fear now of 
asking “ the fellows ’—nothing to 
prevent any in-coming or out- 
going; nothing to bring a cloud 
over her bonnie boy’s face. “Truly 
I have done wisely and well,” she 
thought ; “now will my son know 
the true nature of home, a place of 
peace. ” 


PHASE THE FOURTH. 


Did it all come to pass just as 
she expected and planned? I 
fancy not. True, the boy returned, 
but instead of bringing back with 
him the sunny face of his child- 
hood, as she hepia and expected, 
she saw a graver, quieter express- 
ion there than had ever been 
there before. The shadow of 
Death had passed over him, and 
not all her love could take it 
away. 

The child had left him and her 
for ever! It seemed as if the 


darkness of the sin had left its 
shadow on the boy who knew 
nothing of it, and passed by the 


woman who had sinned, but whose 
natural spirits and callousness to 
all but one rode triumphantly 
over the cloud, and who seemed 
and felt just as quiet and calm as 
though Death had entered their 
house in his usual masterful way, 
against the prayers and wishes of 
the family, instead of being sum+ 
moned there by her impatient and 
imperious hand. 

he lad was self-reliant and 
self-willed, kind and respectful to 
her after his nature, but hardly 
confidential, more “grown u 
than a boy of sixteen ought to be, 
and colder and more reserved than 
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most boys are. He always spoke 
of his father with respect and 
affection when he spoke of him at 
all, which was very rarely. He 
showed himself quite conscious of 
the fact that he was now master. 
He took his pleasures for himself, 
—it was no longer her eager lov- 
ing hand that provided them. In 
fact, he ruled and made his own 
life. He had passed from her 
guidance and planning into a 
world and a life of his own 
making. 

Unconsciously she resented his 
self-reliance no | his independence. 
He acted so discreetly, so wisely 
in all things, that there was noth- 
ing to find fault with. But, oh! 
how sore and disappointed she 
was. 

He did not care about being 

tted: he was a reserved, manly 
ad, very much afraid of showing 
any feelings he had, and I think 
particularly afraid ofshowing them 
to his mother, who was so demon- 
strative and excitable. He didn’t 
like her high spirits, which were 
constitutional, and quite unaltered 
by circumstances. He didn’t think 
they were dignified. Her active 
step and perfect health aggravated 
him. He fancied, somehow, that 
widows ought to be quiet, rather 
delicate women, who smiled kindly 
but sadly. He didn’t approve of 
his mother joking and saying 
smart bright things, and making 
people laugh, “as if nothing had 

appened.” He disliked her ex- 
pression of unorthodox or peculiar 
opinions, and even went so far as 
to ask her not to express them, 
“even if she had the misfortune 
to feel them.” 

But not for a moment did she 
regret what she had done. On 
the contrary, she felt sometimes 
how wisely she had acted in 
putting power in the hands of 


this able, right-thinking young 
man. 

It is not difficult to understand 
how two such opposite natures 
should drift further and further 
apart. Though neither could have 
told you why, there was no warmth 
of intercourse between them, and 
each lived the life they made for 
themselves. He with his friends, 
his duties, and his pleasures. His 
friends shallow, his duties narrow, 
and his pleasures discreet. She, 
in her loneliness and disappoint- 
ment, reading, more wisely than 
earlier in her life, and philosophi- 
cally accepting the results of her 
own act and character. 

So the old house was dull and 
quiet enough, till he brought home 
a bright good English girl as his 
wife,—one of a large, happy, 
ae commonplace family of 

oys and girls, who quite accepted 
Frank as one of themselves, and 
who laughed him out of his gravity, 
and chaffed him out of his Armee 
ness, and the old place rang with 
the noise of innocent, healthy 
youth. 

Frank himself whistled as he 
went about, and sang again as he 
used to do when he was a merry 
little boy, and when the sound of 
his laughter warmed the cold 
aching heart of his lonely desolate 
mother. 

Only somehow the laughter was 
hushed and the whistling ceased 
when she came into the room, or 
joined the party out of doors. 
And the im caused by her 
—_ went like a knife into her 

eart; and though she never re- 


.gretted nor repented having lifted 


the burden from her well-beloved’s 
life, her soul writhed within her 
as she saw that she only brought 
cloud and chill where others 
brought him light and warmth 
and happiness. 
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PHASE THE LAST. 


Alone, always alone. Perhaps 
in her loneliness growing away 
from the sin—perhaps her unre- 
pining, unselfish life expiating to 
a certain degree the fearful crime 
which in her wrong-headedness and 
cold-heartedness and _self-confi- 
dence she had committed. 

She soon left the Hall and the 
young people to themselves; and 
though a friendly interchange of 
hospitality was continued between 
the two houses, it was of a strag- 
gling intermittent kind, and had 
no real vitality in it. She spent 
her life in what is called “active 
welldoing,” and brought into 
everything she undertook con- 
siderable talent, perfect unselfish- 
ness, and a vast deal of energy. 

She lived much alone, but was 
cheerful and amusing in society, 
liked by many, feared by some,and 
respected by all. The people who 
really ined her were those who 
were quite dependent on her, and 
to those in suffering or distress 
her tenderness was irresistible, and 
her gentleness and softness com- 
plete. 

But it was with babies and 
children that she altered entirely. 
Her love and sympathy with them 
was unbounded, her tenderness 
‘and patience inexhaustible, and 
their adoration of her complete. 
In every baby face she seemed 
to see the face of her own lost 
baby, in every sorrow and suffer- 
ing, of theirs the sorrow and 
suffering that might have been 


his, and she yearned and struggled 
for the happiness of the little 
street children with the same 
yearning and longing as she had 
done for his. 

Indeed my own impression is 
that she was full of sympathy 
with all helplessness and pain of 
all kinds. 

She worshipped happiness as the 
unattainable, the unknown Good, 
the thing most to be striven after 
—hopeless as the quest of the 
Holy Grail, but none the less for 
that, the only end worth working 
for. And if at times there came 
into her human heart a doubt or 
feeling that she had killed the 
happiness of one fellow-creature 
by utewing his life, she put it 
away from her, saying, “How 
much better every duty is per- 
formed by the living than ever it 
would have been by the dead.” 

In the midst of a life of useful- 
ness, of complete unselfishness, 
and of the most bitter disappoint- 
ment—but with no trace of re- 
pentance, nor regret for a cruel 
crime, but believing to the end 
that this wrong was right—un- 
touched by remorse, respected and 
loved, she passed quietly and 
peacefully away. 

Mourned and regretted by all 
who were dependent on her, and 
who lived in close contact with 
her—but estranged from the child 
of her passionate love, and alone, 
always alone. 

GarTH GIBBON. 
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JAMAICA. 


THE Jamaica of to-day is, to 
most people in England, only a 
familiar name which does not con- 
vey any very distinct idea. We 
believe it may safely be asserted 
that, outside the comparatively 
small number of persons who have, 
by force of circumstances, either 
political or commercial acquaint- 
ance with the island, the general 
impression about this, nearly our 
oldest colony, is that it is a place 
where sugar, rum, and ginger are 
produced ; that it was once a centre 
of considerable wealth; but that, 
since the emancipation of the 
slaves, it has fallen into its deca- 
dence, and is now only sufficiently 
prosperous to givea certain amount 
of patronage to the Colonial Office, 
and to maintain a certain number 
of planters in a condition little re- 
moved from bankruptcy. It is 
high time that the British public 
awoke to the knowledge what an 
important possession of England 
this grand island really is; that 
they should recall the great deeds, 
and the expenditure of blood and 
treasure, of which it is a monu- 
ment; and that they should realise 
clearly what an amount of unde- 
veloped wealth it contains, what a 
luxuriance of natural beauties it 
can boast, what an opening it pre- 
sents for the employment of energy 


and capital,and how, if that energy 


and capital are not forthcoming 
from the mother country, they will 
certainly come from other sources, 
and another people will pick up 
and polish the jewel which Eng- 
land treats so lightly. 

Jamaica had its long period of 
roystering wealth and plenty, from 
the days of the old buccaneers, 
who poured into its ports the riches 
of the Spanish Main, to the days 


when to own a sugar-plantation 
was synonymous with holding a 
princely fortune. Circumstances 
changed. Wealth was only in 
modern days to be gained by peace- 
ful commerce. The labour supply 
was deranged, and the staple pro- 
ducts of the island began to meet 
with keen competition in the 
world’s market. It became a sadly 
altered Jamaica. Capital was con- 
spicuous by its absence. The pros- 
perous race of planter princes had 
died out, and with them the Euro- 
- population had alarmingly 

iminished, while the thriftless 
and unenterprising negroes had in- 
creased and multiplied. Much of 
the land that had been under pro- 
fitable cultivation had lapsed into 
jungle, and there was a general 
feeling of depression and gloom 
about the future. 

But though at one time many 
people lost heart, though mary for- 
tunes sank under the wave of ad- 
verse circumstances, there still al- 
ways remained some stout hearts 
who battled with more or less suc- 
cess, against many drawbacks; who 
thought that all was not lost, and 
that there might be a happy and 
prosperous future in store. In our 
own day the feeling of confidence 
is gradually gaining ground, and it 
will not be the fault of Jamaicans 
themselves if their island does not 
again assert itself before the world. 
They have recognised that 


“‘The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many 
ways,’’— 


and they are manfully making the 
best of new conditions. They are 
determined to give a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging what are the 
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capabilities of their land, and, to 
this end, they have invited the 
world to an industrial exhibition 
to be held near Kingston during 
next winter. The results of past 
efforts will then be visible, and 
people will be able to see for them- 
selves whether it is worth their 
while to join in the struggles for 
the future, and what are the prizes 
by which these struggles will prob- 
ably be rewarded. 

It may be apropos to transcribe 
a few notes made in a recent visit 
to Jamaica, which may serve to 
throw some light on parts of a 
subject which is so much in the 
dark to many Englishmen. 

And first with regard to the 
island itself and its climate. There 
is an old story, which se non e 
vero, e ben trovato, that Colum- 
bus, when asked by Isabella of 
Spain for a description of Jamaica, 
answered by crumpling up a piece 
of paper in his hand and showing 
it to the Queen. Truly the illus- 
tration was apt. It is a country 
of the most varied and striking 
scenery. Lofty mountain and 
wide savannah, rugged cliff, spark- 
ling stream, picturesque gorge, all 
clothed in the most redundant and 
lovely tropical vegetation, are 
found in its space of 4000 square 
miles, girt by the blue Caribbean 
Sea. The highest peak of the Blue 
Mountains, part of the great range 
which traverses the island, is more 
than 7000 feet high, and between 
that height and the sea-level man 
may select almost any altitude in 
which it pleases him to dwell and 
till the teeming earth. The mean 
highest temperature, even at King- 
ston, certainly the hottest town in 
the island, is only 83°, while the 
lowest is 70°, and this naturally 
falls everywhere, according to the 
rise of the ground. Then the heat 
is always tempered by a cool and 
refreshing breeze. The island in 


fact breathes. During the night 
a constant land-wind is playing, 
while during the day the sea-breeze 
known as the “ Doctor” rushes in 
and drives miasma away before it. 
There are occasional outbreaks of 
sickness in some of the coast 
towns, and people who neglect 
ordinary precautions may suffer 
in the low-lying districts from the 
fever common to all tropical 
countries. But the advance of 
sanitary knowledge and greater 
prudence in systems of life have 
altogether stamped out the great 
— which used to ravage 
the land, and which have, left a 
gloomy mark upon its history. In 
cases of illness also, when change 
of air is necessary, from the broken 
character of the island, everythin 
that can be desired may be foun 
within a journey of a very few 
miles. The best testimony to the 
<= salubrity of Jamaica is to 
found in the health and 
strength of the many Europeans 
who have made it their home for 
a lifetime, and have there brought 
up families strong and well-grown 
as themselves, There is no lack 
of medical evidence to speak to 
the good qualities of the climate 
in benefiting the weak chests, un- 
sound lungs, and throat com- 
plaints from which the inhabi- 
tants of northern countries so 
frequently suffer. And this has 
been recognised by our American 
cousins, of whom numbers are now 
flocking to Jamaica as a sani- 
tarium to escape the bitter cold 
of their own winter, and numbers 
more have announced their inten- 
tion of doing the same as soon as 
the rapidly increasing hotel ac- 
commodation is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to provide for them. 
Jamaica is not, as far as we 
know at present, a land of much 
mineral wealth (though iron, 
copper, lead, manganese, and co- 
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balt have been found, and worked 
to some extent). It still must 
depend for prosperity on the pro- 
ducts of the soil, and the owners 
and tillers of the land are its most 
important inhabitants. 
he position of the landholder in 
the island is not by any means so 
bad as most people believe. The 
days have certainly passed when it 
could be said that every planta- 
tion maintained three carriages 
and pair—one for the owner at 
home, one for the managing attor- 
ney in the island, and one for the 
overseer ; but even under modern 
conditions of competition in the 
market, the labour difficulties, and 
the much-execrated sugar bounties, 
the owner of an unencumbered 
estate has no great reason to com- 
lain. If his condition is com- 
pared with that of landholders 
at home, or indeed of agricultural 
landholders in any part of the 
world, he is exceptionally favour- 
ably situated. Undoubtedly the 
absentee proprietor, knowing little 
or nothing of the work done on 
his property, and forced to rely on 
the management of an agent who 
must be liberally aid, cannot reap 
the profits of old days; and the 
moneyless planter, who is obliged 
to borrow at large interest from 
his merchants for the necessary 
working expenses, may find that 
he does not advance rapidly to 
fortune,—but the actual profits 
made by the estates are far from 
small, and whenever energy, in- 
dustry, and sufficient capital meet 
in their working, they are very 
handsome indeed. 

The properties in the island are 
Pvt passing from the owner- 
ship of absentee proprietors, and 
are falling into the hands of mer- 
chants and others living inJamaica, 
and personally looking after their 


own affairs, Under the absentee 
proprietors the methods of work- 
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ing the estates were often in the 


worst sense conservative. Im- 
proved modern processes were not 
adopted, new outlets for trade were 
not sought, and new forms of cul- 
tivation were looked upon coldly ; 
and this was only to be expected, 
when the manager had no direct 
interest in progress, and the pro- 
prietor was content to be buoyed 
up with false and ill-founded hopes 
that the old profitable conditions 
of the dead past might possibly 
recur. Now, under the more 
frequent personal supervision of 
owners, new developments in 
machinery and farm stock are 
eagerly taken up, more thorough 
and systematic cultivation is 
carried out, every market is taken 
advantage of, and the general pro- 
duce of the island is greatly in- 
creased. 

Now, as heretofore, the most 
important agricultural produce of 
Jamaica, as far as the outside 
world is concerned, is the cane, 
and sugar and rum are the largest _ 
exports. In most districts in the 
island the eye is at once attracted 
by the stretches of emerald green 
cane pieces, and, in the centre of 
each estate, by the tall chimney 
of the engenio where the crop is 
crushed, the juice is operated on, 
and the refuse of one manufacture 
forms the basis of another. The 
halcyon days of the sugar industry 
are past, and the profits of old 
times may never be reaped again ; 
but even under present conditions 
the sugar-cane crop pays well, and 
capital coupled with energy and 
industry have, as we said above, 
no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the result of their efforts. 

But canes are not the only pro- 
duce of Jamaica, and many other 
varieties of most profitable culti- 
vation are becoming more and 
more known, and are only asking 


for development. Coffee, ginger, 
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cacao, and tobacco are being grown 
in increasing eageng and yield 
crops which take a high place in 
the r seek fetching most re- 
munerative prices, and cinchona 
and tea are among the possibilities 
of the immediate future, respect- 
ively demanding only an improved 
process of manufacture and more 
easily availablelabour. The great 
varieties of height above the sea- 
level to be found in most parts of 
the island give varieties of temper- 
ature suited to every kind of crop, 
and, in the same district, often in 
the same estate, tropical and sub- 
tropical vegetation flourish within 
a short distance of each other. 

The universal use of bullocks for 
the heavy draught on plantations 
and elsewhere demands a large 
supply of stock, independent of 


what is required for food pur-. 


poses, and these are all bred in 
the large cattle estates, called 
locally “pens,” and form a most 
important and profitable branch of 
farming enterprise. Even in the 
days told of by Michael Scott in 
the ‘Cruise of the Midge,’ “the 
beauty and prosperity of ney t Ann’s, 
the principle grazing parish in 
Jamaica,” are described: “The 
whole district was a sea of gently 
undulating hill and valley, covered 


' with the most luxuriant waving 


Guinea-grass. . . . The herds of 
cattle that browsed all round us, 
whether as to breed or condition, 
would have done credit to the first 
grazing county in England.” 

The old white-faced Creole cattle 
appear to be the foundation of all 
the island stock, but many first- 
rate animals have been imported 
from Europe, and the crosses have 
been very successful. Herefords 
and shorthorns have been the 
favourites, and their progeny may 
be recognised in every roadside 
pasture. For draught — 

ound in 


the best cross has been 


the Mysore Zebu cattle, which 
have been imported to the West 
Indies by the emigrant ships 
bringing coolies; and the estate 
which first utilised this strain of 
blood has found it a most paying 
speculation, as the offspring com- 
mand a much higher price than 
that of any other breed. The only 
drawback to the animals of Mysore 
blood is that they do not fatten 
well, and are no use for the butcher 
after they have done their planta- 
tion work. 

But of all sources of gain in 
Jamaica, the easiest and appar- 
ently the most profitable, whether 

ursued on a large or small scale, 
is the new trade in fruit with the 
United States, which the possibili- 
ties of rapid transport now afford- 
ed by steam communication have 
opened up within the last few 

ears. 

The great American cities de- 
mand immense quantities of 
oranges and bananas, and these 
can be provided in our West 
Indian islands of a finer quality 
and at less expense than anywhere 
else. The Jamaica oranges especi- 
ally ought always, in any quanti ‘y, 
to command a most profitable 
market. Florida has fn recent 
days tempted many people to 
invest money in orange-groves ; and 
it certainly appears curious, to say 
the least, that capital and energy 
have gone there for that purpose, 
when an English colony of superior 
capabilities in every way has been 
neglected. Let us quote the 
opinion of Mr. Fawcett, the Direc- 
tor of Public Gardens and Planta- 
tions in Jamaica. He says:— 


“Jamaica oranges ought to be able 
to hold their own anywhere against 
those from Florida; they are finer 
fruit, and grown at less expense. 
Land in Jamaica is abundant and 
cheap, and the soil is fertile. In 
Florida the soil is sandy and poor, 
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so that high manuring and a great 
amount of tillage is absolutely 
neces %ary ; frost has oftea a prejudicial 
effect, which we quite escape. Our 
oranges are all produced from self- 
grown seedlings, whereas in Florida 
it is considered advisable to bud or 
graft. The fact that budding is 
practised in Florida bas led many to 
suppose that there is some inherent 
advantage in the process ; but the fact 
is that the plantationsin India, in the 
Azores, and in the Mediterranean 
region are from seedlings.’’ 


Although much of the present 
roduction of fruit in Jamaica is 
rom comparatively large estates, 

a great deal of it comes from small 
holdings of two and three acres 
each, belonging to negro proprie- 
tors. This is an increasing class in 
the island, and these men find that 
growing fruit for the forei 
market pays them very well. The 
big shippers employ agents, who 
buy the produce and forward it to 
the sea-ports for shipment, so the 
grower has no anxiety or trouble 
beyond. the cultivation of his plot 
of land, and this, from the fertility 
of the soil and the beneficence of 
the climate, is reduced to the 
utmost possible minimum. 

The mention of the negro leads 
us to the consideration of the 
labour question in Jamaica, and 
the general character of the black 
race, which forms by far the larger 
proportion of the population of 
the colony. The negroes have had 
their enthusiastic admirers and 
advocates, and have equally had 
their failings and weaknesses un- 
sparingly pointed out by adverse 
critics. The truth, of course, lies 
between the two extremes of 
opinion. The facility of acquiring 

ucation, and the stimulus of Eu- 
ropean supervision and encourage- 
ment, have had the effect of pro- 
ducing many black and coloured 
men who have qualified for the 
practice of the learned professions, 





and. of these a proportion haye 
shown real ability, and are leading 
distinguished and useful careers, 
But it is not with these excep 
tional men that we have to do at 
yey but with the masses who 

li the country vill , and to 
whom each employer tisbent has 
to look to furnish recruits for the 
army of toilers in field and manu- 
factory. 

Let us begin by saying that we 
believe that the faults of the 
negro, at any rate in Jamaica, are 
in great measure the natural result 
of his conditions of existence, 
The absolute requirements of every 
human being are there so easily 
supplied that when a man has, as 
is the case with almost all individ 
uals of the negro race, no personal] 
ambition, which stimulates him to 
improve his position, either for his 
own sake or that of his children, 
there is little wonder if steady and 
continuous hard work is peculiarly 
distasteful, and special effort is 
hardly ever heard of. Sufficient 
house shelter is very easily pro- 
vided ; the climate is so genial that 
clothing, except for decency or 
ornament, may be of the lightest 
and least expensive description ; 
and, as we mentioned above, the 
fertile soil yields food-supplies to 
the very minimum of exertion, 

The negroes in general, though 
they have a large enough share of 
natural quickness, have, as a race, 
only the intelligence of children, 
and their failings are the failings 
of children. They are quick 
enough to look after their imme- 
diate personal interests, but their 
mutual jealousy makes them unable 
to combine for a settled purpose. 
They do not commit great crimes, 
but they are inveterate pilferers, 
and have little regard for truth. 
Legislative enactments have made 
them responsible men and women. 
They have the full privileges of 
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men and women, and philanthro- 
pists have impressed upon them 
that they are in every way the 
equals of the white race. 

And yet, how could it reason- 
ably be expected that, in the 
course of the very short period 
which has elapsed since slavery 
was abolished, this negro race, 
which started from the lowest 
physical and mental degradation, 
should, almost oy itself, have 
developed its intelligence and its 
morale, as a race, beyond that of 
forward children? There might 
have been such a reasonable ex- 
pectation if there had been a larger 
white population in Jamaica, and 
the negroes had been generally 
mixed with it in everyday affairs ; 
but the negroes outnumber the 
whites more than thirty-fold, they 
of necessity live altogether by 
themselves, and there have been 
no special circumstances to favour 
the strengthening of the mental 
fibre of the race. 

But if the negro has the fail- 
ings of a child, he has also man 
of the good qualities of childhood. 
He is impressionable, and easily 
led; and if he meets witb right 
leading and consideration, he is 
by no means an unsatisfactory 
man to deal with. His affections 
are easily engaged, and he gener- 
ally has a great fund of kindly 
feeling for those with whom his 
lot in life is cast. He may not 
like hard work, but he can, with 
good mawagement, be induced to 
perform it; and when his con- 
siderable muscular strength and 
fair aptitude for handicrafts are 
borne in mind, he at any rate 
suffers little in comparison with 
the European labourer, with his 
socialistic views and his deter- 
mination to give as little work 
for as large a wage as is per- 
mitted by surrounding circum- 
atances. At one time the supply 





of labour in Jamaica was added 
to by the importation of coolies 
from India; but this has .ceased 
for some years, and there are now 
only about 5000 coolies in the 
island. Many people would be 
very glad to see supply of 
coolie labour renewed, as the East 
Indians are steadier workers, more 
thrifty in their lives, and less 
slovenly in mind and manners 
than the negroes. It ~is impos 
sible to form a judgment upon the 
comparative value of the two races 
from Jamaica experience ; but the 
experience of the other West In- 
dian colonies certainly points to 
the fact that the coolies, as a race; 
are at present showing the likeli- 
hood of being a more really in- 
creasingly prosperous and improv- 
ing population than the negroes. 
Without going into the various 
reasons which may be adduced for 
this opinion, it may be sufficient 
in support of it to refer to Trini- 
dad and the colonies on the Main, 
where the coolies who do not re 
turn to India with their accumu- 
lated savings are known to amass 
considerable means, to be able td 
establish themselves in very good 
positions after their five years of 
indentured service are expired, 
and to take a large part in the 
general labouring and shopheagiag 
interests of their respective colo- 
nies, As an extreme example of 
the extent to which these origin- 
ally pauper emigrants prosper, and 
adopt not only the business but 
the amusements of advanced com- 
munities, it may be noted that they 
join in horse-racing, and that the 
best and most successful race-horse 
in Trinidad has been owned by a 
coolie. Their race also unques- 
tionably improves physically to a 
great extent under the conditions 
of life in the West Indies, while 
many people are,rightly or wrongly; 
of opinion that the negroes have 
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deteriorated from the physical type 
of their progenitors who came from 
Africa. 

Mention must not be omitted 
of the superstition which is so 
marked a feature of the negro 
character. Under English rule 
this, of course, does not lead to 
the fearful condition of things 
which is detgiled with so much 
force in Sir Spencer St John’s 
work on the black Republic of 
Haiti; but Obeah and the belief 
in ghosts and duppies still retain 
all their power. The Obeah man 
or woman is still resorted to in 
cases of sickness, and will pre- 
scribe simples and give charms to 
remove disease. Sometimes a-pre- 
tence is made of removing a lizard 
or some other animal from the 
patient’s body. The Obeah-man 
is resorted to also if one person 
has an ill-will against another. 
Various philters may be given to 
bring harm to the person whom 
it is desired to injure; but this 
Obeah, pure and simple, only does 
harm by affecting the imagination, 
and the negro who believes that 
Obeah has been worked against 
him often pines away from sheer 
fright. It is more than rumoured, 
however, that the final resource of 
the Obeah practitioner may not 
unfrequently be poison. Obeah is 
forbidden by the law, and punished, 
but those who practice it keep their 
identity concealed from the white 
man, and are not easily detected. 

One or two legends and customs 
may be cited as examples of the 
beliefs which are rife among coun- 
try negroes, and which influence 
them in many ways, making them 
especially loath to move about 
= their houses after night- 

On one of the estates in Jamaica 
there is a large pond, sleeping under 
the shade of bamboos and jungle 
trees, which the negroes believe is 


haunted by a mermaid, who is to 
be seen occasionally combing her 
hair and polishing a golden table. 
It is not recorded whether the 
mermaid is black! They tell the 
tale of a former proprietor of the 
estate who wanted to drain the 
pond, and cut a deep trench for 
the purpose. The water gathered 
and hung over the trench, but re- 
fused to flow down it, presumabl 
by the influence of the een 
who did not wish her stronghold 
to be disturbed. 

An apparition, which is common 
to the whole island, is “the roll- 
ing calf,” an object which the 
negro thinks he may encounter in 
his path. Its shapeless form first 
appears quite small, but gradually 
increases in size till it looms as 
big as an elephant. A clanking 
chain is round it. If the man 
who sees it does not give way, but 
keeps his eyes firmly and boldly 
fixed on it, it disappears; but if 
he shuts his eyes or turns away, it 
will eat him up. This probably 
gives the negro the opportunity of 
boasting of his superior courage in 
facing the apparition, as there is 
no record of one having been so 
eaten up. 

Then the duppy (manes of the 
departed) receives constant respect 
and consideration. Everybody 
will remember the ludicrous ac- 
count of a negro funeral in ‘Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’ and the manner in 
which the tastes of the duppy 
were consulted, and the same 
superstitions which are there al- 
luded to are equally to be recog- 
nised in our own day. We our- 
selves have seen an old man in- 
vited to have a drink of “ main- 
sheet” (Jamaican for a cool and 
seductive mixture-of rum and 
water), and -after consuming the 
greater part of it, he poured the 
remainder on the ground as a 
libation to duppy. 
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The visitor from the old coun- 
try to Jamaica believes, of course, 
that, as English is the language of 
the colony, and is the only tongue 
spoken by men and women of all 
colours, he will find intercourse 
easy, and understand everything 
that he hearssaid. This is hardly 
the case, however. If you address 
a black man, he will probably com- 
prehend your meaning, and will 
answer in a more or less intel- 
ligible manner. But if the visitor 
finds himself in the middle of a 
crowd of negroes, he will find it 
hard to believe that the people 
whom he hears chattering round 
him are speaking English. The 
intonation, idiom, and form of sen- 
tences differ absolutely from any- 
thing that has ever been heard be- 
fore, and preconceived ideas which 
have been picked up from Christy 
Minstrels as to negro colloquial- 
isms are very rudely upset. It 
almost seems as if the tongue of 
the mother country was lapsing 
into an African dialect, consisting 
mainly of a most unmusical clat- 
ter, assisted by profuse gesticula- 
tion. No written idea, of course, 
can be given of the negro’s intona- 
tion, but the equivalents of two 
common English proverbs may be 
interesting as examples of his 
speech, though they have little of 
its more exaggerated character- 
istics: “Cuss-cuss no bore hole 


in a you ’kin;” “ Ratta cunny, 
so when puss gone, him make 
merry.” 


To any one who would acquaint 
himself with negro ways, folk-lore, 
and forms of speech, we could 
suggest no more instructive a 
than a very charming little boo 
by Mrs Milne-Home, which has 
just been published,—‘ Mamma’s 
Black Nurse Stories,’! In it Mrs 


Milne-Home has done for the 
Jamaica black man what, in 
‘Uncle Remus,’ was done for the 
American plantation negro, and 
no higher praise can be given to 
her than to say that her little 
work is as perfect in its way as 
its American prototype. t is 
fortunate that an authoress who 
wields so graphic a pen and pos- 
sesses so much industry, has been 
found to preserve a class of legends 
and folk-lore which, as she tells 
us and we well know from per- 
sonal experience, can only, in these 
days of education and the strong 
opposition of all clergy to any- 
thing savouring of superstition, 
gathered with the greatest patience 
and difficulty. The character of 
a people is in some degree the re- 
flex of its folk-lore, and in ‘Mam- 
ma’s Black Nurse Stories’ we 
gain a familiarity with many of 
the real thoughts and ideas of the 
negro race which could only other- 
wise be acquired in years of per- 
sonal contact and intercourse. 

Mrs Milne-Home teaches us, 
among other things, that many of 
the negro legends must share a 
common origin with those of the 
most civilised nations of Europe, 
and in so far leads us to the con- 
viction that more sympathy is due 
to him as a man and a brother 
than some people are inclined to 
allow. 

While so many natural advan- 
tages are found in Jamaica which 
contribute to make life delightful 
—balmy climate, lovely vegetation, 
and magnificent scenery in field, 
forest, and stream—it suffers from 
one grievous plague, which un- 
questionably is everywhere an 
amari aliquid. Fortunately it is 
open to demonstration that this is 
only an accidental circumstance, 





1 Mamma’s Black Nurse Stories: West Indian Folk-lore. By Mary Pamela 
Milne-Home. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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the development of a limited 
number of years, and that the 
methods of mitigating it aré 
understood, and likely to be car- 


Tied out before very long. This 


plague is the presence of ticks, 
vith which the vegetation of the 
whole country, except at the 
higher latitudes, is infested. These 


tiny pests hang in swarms on the 


blades of grass,on the leaves and 
branches of trees, on the most 
graceful ferns, and on every green 
thing. The lady who brushes her 
skirt against the verdure on the 
roadside, the planter who is super- 
intending the work on his estate, 
equally with the negro labourer 
in the cane-pieces or on the stock- 
farm, are liable to-be practically 
covered with ticks at any minute. 
Of course, people who are able to 


-do so take every precaution to 


keep clear of their attacks, and 
this may always be managed with 
more or less success; but they are 
an ever-present source of worry 
and annoyance, and even if whole 
battalions can be avoided, no care 
can prevent the occasional inroad 


of singlespies. And a tick, though 


only the size of a pin’s head, is no 
despicable assailant. He crawls, 
he bites, he burrows under the 
skin if he has time and oppor- 
tunity, and if he and his com- 
panions have a fair chance of 
working their wicked will, the 
result of the wounds which they 
inflict may be very disagreeable, 
and, in some cases, almost danger- 
ousinflammation. Independently 
of the nuisance which they are to 
human beings, they cause serious 
mischief on the stock-farms. 
Besides pervading and irritating 
the outer cuticle of each individual 
of the herds, the cattle, and especi- 
ally the calves, take them into 
their mouths while grazing. Then 
they burrow under the skin of the 


tongue, palate, and air-passages, 


forming lumps and sores, which, 
of course, destroy condition, and, if 
not carefully attended to, eventual- 
ly choke the animal. In some pas 
tures their presence is so marked 
that cattle are known to refuse 
to go in willingly to graze, but 
have to be exceptionally forced to 
enter feeding-grounds where s¢ 
much pain and discomfort await 
them. 

It is supposed that ticks first 
made their way to the island on 
cattle imported from the Spanish 
Main ; but though they have been 
long more or less known, it is only 
in comparatively recent times that 
they have thrust themselves into a 
| notoriety. The direct cause 
of their increase is the gradual 
disappearance of their natural 
enemies, which, if they did not 
exterminate the tiny parasites, at 
least kept them within reasonable 
limit. The first of these enemies 
were the bird tribes. To-day, one 
of the first things that strikes a 
visitor is the remarkable absence 
of the bird life, which forms such 
a distinctive feature in most tro- 
pical countries. In some districts 
especially, one may travel for miles 
and scarcely see a dozen of the 
small birds, who naturally feed on 
insects, and whose gyrations and 
manceuvres in pursuit of their 
prey give so much animation to 
any landscape. And for this want 
in Jamaica we fear we cannot 
acquit the fashionable ladies in 
England from a certain share of 
responsibility. In the days when 
humming-birds and others formed 
a favourite female adornment in 
Europe, the feathered population 
in Jamaica was sadly thinned; 
and though small birds are now 
strictly protected by Government, 
it will be long before they recover 
their former number. But the 
absence of birds isin greater part 
due to another cause, which is 
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also responsible for the disappear- 
ance of many other of the natural 
enemies of the tick. That cause 
is the manner in which the mon- 

oose has taken possession of the 
land, and waged deadly war against 
bird, beast and reptile. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, one or 
two residents imported this animal 
from the East Indies, with the. view 
of pitting him against the rats, 
which did enormous mischief in 
the cane-pieces. In attaining this 
object they were perfectly success- 
ful. The mongoose found himself 
in a land peculiarly adapted to his 
health and habits; he increased 
and multiplied exceedingly, and 
achieved a complete victory over 
the rats, which were driven neck 
and crop out of the canes. Whereas 
the expense caused by rats used to 
amount to £150 and £200, or even 
more, a-year, in each estate, it is 
now practically nil ; and when, as 
now, every form of saving must be 
taken advantage of to secure a fair 
profit in sugar production, this was 
a most important gain. 

But the mongoose has not con- 
fined his operations to his legiti- 
mate enemies. He has killed all 
the lizards and snakes (which in 
Jamaica were always of harmless 
species) ; he hunts for and devours 
the eggs of quail and all ground- 
laying birds, and is ready to 
pounce upon and murder any of 
the feathered race which frequent 
the ground, or at any time place 
themselves within the reach of his 
ruthless jaws.! His depredations 
among poultry are a source of 
daily lamentation from high and 
low, and the only animals which 
are said to defy him are the guinea- 
fowl, wild and tame, whose eggs 
are too hard for his teeth to pene- 


trate. He has practically destroyed 
the balance of nature in the island. 
The lizards, snakes, and birds lived 
on the ticks, and with the destruc- 
tion by the mongoose of bird, lizard, 
and snake, the natural checks on 
the increase of the tick have nearly 
disappeared. 

But all this is thoroughly well 
known in Jamaica, and both Gov- 
ernment and individuals are set- 
ting themselves to consider how to 
meet the evil. A campaign will 
be organised against the mongoose, 
and his numbers will be restricted 
to the few that are really neces- 
sary and profitable. A mercantile 
firm in Kingston has discovered 
that his pelt may have a com- 
mercial value, and has advertised, 
offering a price for each skin de- 
livered in good condition. This 
circumstance will certainly affect 
him very seriously, and stimulate 
many people to the task of thin- 
ning his redundant multitudes. 
The lizards and harmless snakes 
will increase and resume their 
place in the land, and the nests 
will no longer be harried before 
the little broods are able to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

We mentioned above that a 
Government enactment now pro- 
vides for the strict protection of 
small birds, and some of the 
planters are contemplating, in ad- 
dition, the importation of birds 
peculiarly insect - devouring, such 
as starlings, of the same family as 
the “tinkling,” which may now be 
seen feeding greedily in the pas- 
tures, and proving himself most 
useful and beneficent to cattle, in 
removing the ticks which adhere to 
them. 

It has also been proposed to 
import the whistling Frog, so well 





1 Besides making these his prey, he has almost completely destroyed the 
delicious land-crab, which used to be such a distinctive feature of a West Indian 
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known in Barbadoes, which is be- 
lieved to feed on insects, and is 
sure to find a congenial home in 
Jamaica. 

There is every hope then that, 
when the result of all these ex- 
pedients has had time to ripen, 
the tick pest will in a very few 

ears disappear altogether, or at 
east be so modified that it has no 
appreciable significance. 

n writing a noticé of modern 
Jamaica, it has been necessary to 
enlarge a its gravest drawback. 
It is equally necessary to remark 
— one of its greatest charms. 

est Indian hospitality has always 
been proverbial, and certainly in 
our day it has lost nothing of its 
pristine geniality and open-heart- 
edness. In the island society there 
is of course, a large amount of re- 
ciprocities. If an inhabitant of one 

arish visits another district on 

usiness or pleasure, he has only 
to say that he is coming, or indeed 
only to come, to ensure the heartiest 
of welcomes, and the entertainer 
of to-day will become the enter- 
tained of to-morrow. But the 
stranger in the land will also find 
that he is in no wise treated as a 
stranger. Wherever he may go, 
he will always find open arms and 
open doors. He will surely be 
—— to visit every person whom 

e may most casually meet; he 
will be passed on from house to 
house; and the greatest social 
lache he can commit is to decline 
an invitation, or to unduly cur- 
tail his stay wherever he may find 
himself. And the hospitality is 
real and general in the island, is 
not confined to entertainment in 
country - houses alone, but is ap- 
parent in every class and on all 
occasions. Tradesmen, merchants, 
and officials in the town place 
themselves, their knowledge and 
resources, entirely at the visitor’s 
disposal, with no thought of busi- 


ness or profit ; and at every table 
d@héte the first thought of each 
person who is met appears to be 
how he may show the greatest 
courtesy, and make himself most 
agreeable. 

It was said in the beginning of 
this article, that if England does 
not soon transfer some of its energy 
and capital towards the develop- 
ment of Jamaica, they will cer- 
tainly come from other sources. 
And that another nation should 
have shown a willingness to “ ex- 
ploiter” this possession of England, 
is perhaps the best possible proof 
how profitable it would be hed 
by the mother country to make it, 
for its own sons, the scene of re- 
newed enterprise and effort. The 
vicinity of the United States, and 
the facility of communication, have 
thrown the Jamaican planter and 
merchant upon America as a mar- 
ket ; and Americans will not be 
slow to recognise the fact that 
their citizens may as well reap 
the profits made by the supply as 
those made by the market. 

The tone of thought in commer- 
cial circles in Kingston is now 
much more American than Eng- 
lish ; and reference is much more 
frequently made to the opinion of 
the States and New York than to 
that of England and London. It 
has been mentioned that American 
visitors are thronging to Jamaica 
during the winter months to escape 
the cold of their own climate. 
Many of these visitors move all 
through the island ; and, although 
their primary pursuits may be 
health and novelty of scene, we 
may be perfectly sure that they 
will also carefully note any busi- 
ness openings, and make arrange- 
ments to profit by them. An 
American company has alread 
bought the concession of all rail- 
ways in Jamaica, whether made 
or to be made—though how our 
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Colonial Office authorities consent- 
ed to such a transaction, without, as 
far as the public knows, first mak- 
ing every effort to enlist English 
support, appears somewhat incom- 
prehensible. American cars are 
to replace the English railway 
carriages hitherto used, and Amer- 
ican engineers are surveying the 
country, and laying out new 
lines. 

One of the most flourishing 
manufactories in the island is run 
by an American at the Black River 
for.the purpose of utilising the fibre 
of bamboos ; and a monster hotel is 
being built ngar Kingston under 
American management, avowed] 
to attract American tourists. All 
these circumstances are signs of 
the times, and it is most reasonable 
to expect that we may soon see 
Americans taking up for cultiva- 
tion much of the large proportion 
of untilled land that is now to 
be had in the island for a mere 
song. 

There is every ground for rea- 
sonable belief that Jamaica now 
offers a remarkably favourable 
opening to the numerous class of 
young men,in England, who are 
unable to pass the examinations 
which are necessary for entrance 
to the army and civil service, not 
to speak of the more learned pro- 
fessions. Young men of this class 
have lately been shipped off to 
Australia, Africa, and America to 
seek their fortune, sheep-farming, 
gold-digging, and ranching; and 
we leave it to those who are in- 
terested in them to say whether 
they have, as a rule, gained for- 
tunes, or made more than a liveli- 
hood, meagre out of all proportion 
to the rough life which they have 
led, and the toil which they have 
encountered. 


Here is an English colony, easy 
of access, enjoying a healthy and 
generally delightful climate, unex- 
ampled fertility of soil, two-thirds 
of whose area are now uncultivated, 
and where land is to be procured 
for an almost nominal price. Why 
do not young Englishmen go there? 

The only requisites for success 
are common-sense, a sound consti- 
tution, temperate habits, and a 
determination to work and to suc- 
ceed. There are many planters 
and managers of estates in Jamaica 
who would be only too glad to re- 
ceive into their houses, feed, and 
lodge a young man for a very mo- 
derate premium. He would be 
employed as a bookkeeper! or over- 
seer, and would have an opportu- 
nity of learning the working of an 
estate, the cultivation of various 
crops, &c. After two or three 
years of such apprenticeship and 
practical experience, he would be 
able to start for himself, and, if 
then he had command of a capital 
of from £500 to £2000, he would 
begin by taking up a small hold- 
ing, which he would gradually in- 
crease as years rolled on, and his 
means and experience improved. 
He would, from the very first, ex- 
cept under most extraordinarilyun- 
lucky circumstances, make a very 
good profit on his transactions, and 
though he is not likely to accumu- 
late a colossal fortune, he has every 
reasonable certainty of rapidly im- 
proving his position, and, when he 
has arrived at middle age, of hav- 
ing made a very handsome inde- 
pendence. 

And, meantime, he would not be 
living among very rough surround- 
ings, cut off from all the resources 
of civilisation. No pleasanter so- 
ciety need be desired than the 
planters of Jamaica and their 





1 A bookkeeper in Jamaica does not imply a man whose whole employment is 
in an office. He is really an assistant overseer: 
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families. Everywhere there are 
churches, doctors, telegraph sta- 
tions, and post-offices within easy 
reach. Books and newspapers are 
easily procured, and cricket, lawn- 
tennis, and other games flourish 
exceedingly in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of the island. To mark the 
fact that Jamaica is now offering 

rofitable careers for young men, 
it may here be noted that on 
planters, who know the island well 
and are alive to its capabilities, are 
bringing up their sons to take their 
own positions on the estates, or to 
strike out new openings for them- 
selves. 

And the island itself would bene- 
fit generally by the introduction of 
such a class as we have been dis- 
cussing. From the present enor- 
mous disproportion in numbers be- 
tween the white and black men, a 
vast amount of power is a 
thrown into the hands of the blac 
race, which, as we have tried to 
show, is not yet sufficiently mature, 
as a race, to be able to exercise it. 
The planting and land-holding 
whites are so few, that a sufficient 
number of themhavingcomparative 
leisure cannot be found to serve 
on local governing bodies. These 
governing bodies are therefore drift- 
ing more and more into the hands 
of the coloured population, who, 
having few sympathies with the 
land-owners, are now able to carry 
through much legislation directly 
opposed to the landed interest, 
which, representing as it does the 
most important resources of the 
island, deserves more consideration 
than it now generally receives. If 
a number of young men came to 


Jamaica with the view of making 
it their home for life, they might, 
even during their apprenticeship, 
find ample opportunity of being 
employed in local administration. 
The interests and opinions of the 
planter class would then be repre- 
sented more fully than is now the 
case, and the young men them- 
selves would gain valuable admini- 
strative experience, which would 
be of service to the community in 
after years. 

An attempt has been made to 
record some facts about modern 
Jamaica. We can only wonder 
that, with all its charms and re- 
sources, it is so little generally 
known, and that it has not in our 
own day been recognised as a 
place where many Englishmen may 
carve out for themselves honour- 
able and profitable careers. 

We have omitted to notice one 
of the most striking natural feat- 
ures of Jamaica, and it should be 
remarked on in our conclusion, if 
only that we may use it as an 
illustration of the probable history ° 
of the island. There are many of 
its rivers which, after flowing on 
their course for miles, suddenl 
sink into the earth, and are hid- 
den from the light of day, re- 
appearing in their full volume at 
some distant point, thereafter rush- 
ing in all their sparkling beauty 
to the sea. We believe that Ja- 
maica has, like these rivers, been 
secluded for a time in obscurity, 
but that it has really lost none of 
its vigour and richness, and that 
it is even now on the point of 
reappearing in all the glow of its 
ancient success and prosperity. 
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THE STRANGE OCCURRENCES IN CANTERSTONE JAIL. 


OLIVER MANKELL was sentenced 
to three months’ hard labour. The 
charge was that he had obtained 
money by iweans of false pretences. 
Not large sums, but shillings, half- 
crowns, and soon. He had given 
out that he was a wizard, and that 
he was able and willing—for a con- 
sideration—to predict the events 
of the future,—tell fortunes, in 
fact. The case created a large 
amount of local interest, for some 
curious stories were told about the 
man in the town. Mankell was a 
tall, slight, wiry-looking fellow in 
the prime of life, with coal-black 
hair and olive complexion—appar- 
ently of Romany extraction. His 
bearing was self-possessed, cour- 
teous even, yet with something in 
his air which might have led one 
to suppose that he saw—what 
others did not—the humour of the 
thing. At one point his grave, 
almost saturnine visage distinctly 
relaxed into a smile. It was 
when Colonel Gregory, the chair- 
man of the day, was passing sen- 
tence. After committing him for 
three months hard labour, the 
Colonel added— 

“During your sojourn within 
the walls of a prison you will have 
an opportunity of retrieving your 
reputation. You say you are a 
magician. During your stay in 
jail I would strongly advise you 
to prove it. You lay claim to 
magic powers. Exercise them. 
I need scarcely point out to you 
how excellent a chance you will 
have of creating a sensation.” 

The people laughed. When the 
great Panjandrum is even dimly 
suspected of an intention to be 
funny, the people always do. But 


on this occasion even the prisoner 
smiled, — rather an exceptional 
thing, for as a rule it is the prisoner 
who sees the joke least of all. 
Later in the day the prisoner 
was conveyed to the county jail. 
This necessitated a journey by rail, 
with a change upon the way. At 
the station where they changed 
there was a delay of twenty 
minutes. This the prisoner and 
the constable in charge of him im- 
proved by adjourning to a public 
house hard by. Here they had a 
glass—indeed they had two,—and 
when they reached Canterstone, 
the town on whose outskirts stood 
the jail, they had one—or perhaps 
it was two—more. It must have 
been two, for when they reached 
the jail, instead of the constable 
conveying the prisoner, it was the 
prisoner who conveyed the con- 
stable—upon his shoulder. The 
warder who answered the knock 
seemed surprised at what he saw. 
“ What do you want?” 
“Three months’ hard labour.” 
The warder stared. The shades 
of night had fallen, and the lamp 
above the prison-door did not seem 
to cast sufficient light upon the 
subject to satisfy the janitor. 
“Come inside,” he said. 
Mankell entered, the constable 
upon his shoulder. Having en- 
tered, he carefully placed the con- 
stable in a sitting posture on the 
stones, with his back against the 
wall. The policeman’s helmet had 
tipped over his eyes,—he scarcely 
presented an imposing picture of 
the majesty and might of the law. 
The warder shook him by the 
shoulder. ‘Here, come— wake 
up. You’re a pretty sort,” he 
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said. The constable’s reply, al- 
though slightly inarticulate, was 
yet sufficiently distinct. 

“Not another drop! not an- 
other drop !” he murmured. 

“ No, I shouldn’t think so,” said 
the warder. “ You’ve had a pail- 
ful, it seems to me, already.” 

The man seemed a little puzzled. 
He turned and looked at Mankell. 

“ What do you want here?” 

“Three months’ hard labour.” 

The man looked down and saw 
that the new-comer had gyves upon 
his wrists. He went to a door at 
one side, and summoned another 
warder. The two returned to- 
gether.. This second official took 
in the situation at a glance. 

“Have you come from ——?” 
naming the town from which they 
in fact had come. Mankell in- 
clined his head. This second offi- 
cial turned his attention to the 
—— constable. “Look in 

is pockets.” 

The janitor acted on the sug- 
gestion. The order for committal 
was produced. 

“ Are you Oliver Mankell?” 

Again Mankell inclined his head. 
With the order in his hand, the 
official marched him through the 
side-door through which he had 
himself appeared. Soon Oliver 
Mankell was the inmate of a cell. 
He spent that night in the recep- 
tion-cells at the gate. In the 
morning he had a bath, was in- 
ducted into prison clothing, and 
examined by the doctor. He was 
then taken up to the main build- 
ing of the prison, and introduced 
to the governor. The governor 
was a quiet, gentlemanly man, 
with a straggling black beard and 
spectacles,—the official to the tips 
of his fingers. As Mankell hap- 
pened to be the only fresh arrival, 
the governor favoured him with a 
little speech. 

“You’ve placed yourself in an 


uncomfortable position, Mankell, 
I hope you'll obey the rules while 
you’re here.” 

“T intend to act upon the ad- 
vice tendered me by the magistrate 
who passed sentence.” 

The governor looked up. Not 
only was the voice a musical voice, 
but the words were not the sort 
of words generally chosen by the 
average prisoner. 

“ What advice was that?” 

“He said that I claimed to be 
a magician. He strongly advised 
me to prove it during my stay in 
jail. I intend to act upon the ad- 
vice he tendered.” 

The governor looked Maukell 
steadily in the face. The speaker’s 
bearing conveyed no suggesticu 
of insolent intention. The governor 
looked down again. 

“T advise you to be careful what 
you do. You may make your pdsi- 
tion more uncomfortable than it is 
already. Take the man »way.” 

They took the man away. They 
introduced him to the whee!. On 
the treadmill he passed the re- 
mainder of the morning. At toon 
morning tasks were over, xnd the 
prisoners were marched inte thelr 
day-cells to enjoy the meal “hich, 
in prison parlance, was dalled 


dinner. In accordance with the ~ 


ordinary routine,the chaplain made 
his appearance in the round-houge 
to interview those prisoners who 
had just come in, and those whose 
sentences would be completed on 
the morrow. When Mankell bad 
been asked .at the gate what his 
religion was, he had madé io 
answer ; so the warder, quite use 


to ignorance on the part of new | 


arrivals as to all religions, had 
entered him as a member of the 
Church of England. As a member 
of the Church of England he was 
taken out to interview the chap- 
lain now. 

The chaplain was a little fussy 
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gentleman,considerablypast middle 
age. Long experience of prisons 
and prisoners had bred in him a 
perhaps unconscious habit of re- 
garding criminals as naughty boys, 
—urchins who required a judicious 
combination of cakes and casti- 
ation. 

“ Well, my lad, I’m sorry to see 
aman of your appearance here.” 
This was a remark the chaplain 
made to a good many of his new 
friends. It was intended to give 
them the impression that at least 
the chaplain perceived that they 
were something out of the ordinary 


run. Them he dropped his voice 
to a judicious whisper. ‘“ What’s 
it for?” 


“ For telling the truth.” 

This reply seemed a little to 
surprise the chaplain. He settled 
his spectacles upon his nose. 

“For telling the truth!” An 
idea seemed all at once to strike 
the chaplain. ‘“ Do you mean that 
you pleaded guilty?” The man 
wassilent. The chaplain referred to 
a paper he held in his hand. ‘“ Eh, 
I see that here it is written false 
pretences. Was it a stumer?” 

We have seen it mentioned 
somewhere that “stumer” is 
slang for a worthless cheque. It 
was a way with the chaplain to 
let his charges see that he was 
at least acquainted with their 
phraseology. But on this occa- 
sion there was no response. The 
officer in charge of Mankell, who 
possibly wanted his dinner, put in 
his oar. 

“Telling fortunes, sir.” 

“Telling fortunes! Oh! Dear 
me! How sad! You see what tell- 
ing fortunes brings youto? There 
will be no difficulty in telling your 
fortune if you don’t take care. I 
will see you to-morrow morning 
after chapel.” 

The chaplain turned away. But 
his prediction proved to be as false 
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as Mankell’s were stated to have 
been. He did not see him the 
next morning after chapel, and 
that for the sufficient reason that 
on the following morning there 
was no chapel. And the reasons 
why there was no chapel were very 
curious indeed—unprecedented, in 
fact. 

Canterstone Jail was an old- 
fashioned prison. In it each pris- 
oner had two cells, one for the 
day and one for the night. The 
day-cells were on the ground-floor, 
those for the night were overhead. 
At six a.M.a bell was rung, and 
the warders unlocked the night- 
cells for the occupants te go down 
to those beneath. That was the 
rule. That particular morning was 
an exception totherule. The bell 
was rung as usual, and the warders 
started to unlock, but there the 
adherence to custom ceased, for 
the doors of the cells refused to be 
unlocked. 

The night-cells were hermetically 
sealed by oaken doors of massive 
thickness, bolted and barred in 
accordance with the former idea 
that the security of prisoners 
should depend rather upon bolts 
and bars than upon the vigilance 
of the officers in charge. Each 
door was let into a twenty-four 
inch brick-wall, and secured by 
two ponderous bolts and an enor- 
mous lock of the most complicated 
workmanship. These locks were 
kept constantly oiled. When the 
gigantic key was inserted, it turned 
as easily as the key. of a watch— 
that was the rule. When, there- 
fore, on inserting his key into the 
lock of the first cell, Warder Slater 
found that it wouldn’t turn at 
all, he was rather taken aback. 
“ Who’s been having a game with 
this lock?” he asked. 

Warder Puffin, who was sta- 
tioned at the head of the stairs to 
see that the prisoners passed down 
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in order, at the proper distance 
from each other, replied to him. 

“ Anything the matter with the 
lock? Try the next.” 

Warder Slater did try the next, 
but he found that as refractory as 
the other had been. 

“ Perhaps you’ve got the wrong 
key ?” suggested Warder Puffin. 

“Got the wrong key!” cried 
Warder Slater. “Do you think 
I don’t know my own keys when 
I see them ?” 

The oddest part of it was that 
all the locks were the same. Not 
a Ward A, but in Wards B, 
C, D, E, and F—in all the wards, 
in fact. When this became known, 
a@ certain sensation was created, 
and that on both sides of the un- 
locked doors. The prisoners were 
soon conscious that their guardians 
were unable to release them, and 
they made a noise. Nothing is so 
precious to the average prisoner as 
@ grievance ; here was a grievance 
with a vengeance. 

The chief warder was a man 
named Murray. He was short 
and stout, with a red face, and 
short, stubbly white hair,—his very 
appearance suggested apoplexy. 

hat suggestion was emphasised 
when he lost his temper—capable 
officer though he was, that was 
more than once in a while. He 
was in the wheel-shed, awaiting 
the arrival of the prisoners pre- 
paratory to being told off to their 
various tasks, when, instead of the 

risoners, Warder Slater appeared. 

Murray was stout, Slater was 
stouter. He was about five feet 
eight, and weighed at least 250 
pounds. He was wont to amaze 
those who saw him for the first 
time—and wondered—by assuring 
them that he had a brother who was 
still stouter—compared to whom 
he was a skeleton, in fact. But 
he was stout enough. He and the 
chief warder made a striking pair. 


“ There’s something the matter 
with the locks of the night-cells, 
sir. We can’t undo the doors.” 

“Can’t undo the doors!” Mr 
Murray turned the colour of a 
boiled beetroot. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“Tt’s very queer, sir, but all 
over the place it’s the same. We 
can’t get none of the doors un- 
locked.” 

Mr Murray started off at a good 
round pace, Slater following hard 
at his heels. The chief warder 
tried his hand himself. He tried 
every lock in the prison; not one 
of them vouchsafed to budge. Not 
one, that is, with a single excep- 
tion. The exception was in Ward 
B, No. 27. Mr Murray. had tried 
all the other doors in the ward, 
beginning with No. 1—tried them 
all in vain. But when he came to 
No. 27, the lock turned with the 
customary ease, and the door was 
open. Within it was Oliver Man- 
kell, standing decorously at atten- 
tion, waiting to be let out. Mr - 
Murray stared at him. 

“ Hum! there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with this lock, at any rate. 
You’d better go down.” 

Oliver Mankell went down-stairs 
—he was the only man in Canter- 
stone jail who did. 

“ Well, this is a pretty go!” ex- 
claimed Mr Murray, when he had 
completed his round. Two or three 
other warders had accompanied 
him. Heturned onthese. “Some 
one will smart for this,—you see 
if they don’t. Keep those men 
still.” 

The din was deafening. The 
prisoners, secure of a grievance, 
were practising step-dances in 
their heavy shoes on the stone 
floors: they made the narrow 
vaulted corridors ring. 

“Silence those men!” shouted 
Mr Jarvis, the second warder, who 
was tall and thin as the chief was 
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short and stout. He might as 
well have shouted to the wind. 
Those in the cells just close at 
hand observed the better part of 
valour, but those a little distance 
off paid not the slightest heed. If 
they were locked in, the officers 
were locked out. 

“T must go and see the gover- 
nor.” Mr Murray pursed up his 
lips. ‘Keep those men still, or 
T’ll know the reason why.” 

He strode off, leaving his sub- 
ordinates to obey his orders—if 
they could, or if they couldn’t. 

Mr Paley’s house was in the 
centre of the jail. Paley, by the 
way, was the governor's name. 
The governor, when Mr Murray 
arrived, was still in bed. He 
came down to the chief warder 
in rather primitive disarray. 

“Anything the matter,Murray?” 

“Yes, sir; there’s something 
very much the matter, indeed.” 

“ What is it?” 

“We can’t get any of the doors 
of the night-cells open.” 

“You can’t get—what ? ” 

“There seems to be something 
the matter with the locks.” 

“The locks? All of them? 
Absurd !” 

“Well, there they are, and there’s 
the men inside of them, and we 
can’t get ’em out—at least I’ve 
tried my hand, and I know I 
can’t.” 

“ T’ll come with you at once, and 
see what you mean.” 

Mr Paley was as good as his 
word. He started off just as he 
was. As they were going, the 
chief warder made another re- 
mark. 

“ By the way, there is one cell 
we managed to get open,—I opened 
it myself.” 

“T thought you said there was 
none ?” 

“There’s that one,— it’s that 
man Mankell.” 
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“Mankell? Who is he?” 

“He came in yesterday. 
that magician.” 

When they reached the cells, it 
was easy to perceive that some- 
thing was wrong. The warders 
hung about in twos and threes; 
the noise was deafening; the 
prisoners were keeping holiday. 

“Get me the keys and let me 
see what I can do. It is impossible 
that all the locks can have been 
tampered with.” 

They presented Mr Paley with 
the keys. In his turn he tried 
every lock in the jail. This was 
not a work of a minute or two. 
The prison contained some three 
hundred night-cells. To visit them 
all necessitated not only a good 
deal of running up and down stairs, 
but a good deal of actual walking ; 
for they were not only in different 
floors and in different blocks, but 
the prison itself was divided into 
two entirely separate divisions— 
north and south,—and to pass 
from one division to the other en- 
tailed a walk of at least a hundred 
yards. By the time he had com- 
pleted the round of the locks, Mr 
Paley had had about enough of it. 
It was not surprising that he felt 
a little bewildered,—not one of the 
locks had shown any more readi- 
ness to yield to him than to the 
others. 

In passing from one ward to 
the other, he had passed the row 
of day-cells in which was situated 
B 27. Here they found Oliver 
Mankell sitting in silent state 
awaiting the call to work. The 
governor pulled up at sight of him. 

“ Well, Mankell, so there was 
nothing the matter with the lock 
of your door?” 

Mankell simply inclined his 
head. 

‘I suppose you know nothing 
about the locks of the other 
doors?” 


It’s 
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Again the inclination of the 
head. The man seemed to be 
habitually chary of speech. 

“ What’s the matter with you? 
Are you dumb ? Can’t you speak 
when you're spoken to?” 

This time Mankell extended the 
palms of his hands with a gesture 
which might mean anything or 
nothing. The governor passed on. 
The round finished, he held a con- 
sultation with the chief warder. 

“ Have you any suspicions?” 

“ Tt’s queer.” MrMurray stroked 
his bristly chin. 

“It’s very queer that that man 
Mankell’s should be the only cell 
in the prison left untampered 
with.” 

“ Very queer, indeed.” 

“What are we todo? We can’t 
leave the men locked up all day. 
It’s breakfast-time already. I sup- 
pose the cooks haven’t gone down 
to the cook-house ? ” 

“They’re locked up with the 
rest. Barnes has been up to know 
what he’s to do.” 

Barnes was the prison cook. 
The cooks referred to were six 
good-behaviour men who were told 
off to assist him in his duties. 

“Tf the food were cooked, I 
don’t see how we should give it to 
the men.” 

“That’s the question.” Mr 
Murray pondered. “We might 
pass it through the gas-holes.” 

“We should have to break the 
glass to do it. You wouldn’t find 
it easy. It’s plate-glass, an inch 
in thickness, and built into the 
solid wall.” 

There was a pause for consider- 
ation. 

“Well, this is a pretty start. 
I’ve never come across anything 
like it in all my days before.” 

Mr Paley passed his hand 
through his hair. He had neyer 
come across anything like it 
either. 
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“T shall have to telegraph to 


the commissioners. I can’t do 
anything without their sanction.” 

The following telegram was 
sent :— 

“Cannot get prisoners out of 
night-cells. Something the matter 
with locks. Cannot give them any 
food. The matter is very urgent. 
What shall I do?” 

The following answer was re- 
ceived :— 

“ Inspector coming down.” 

The inspector came down— 
Major William Hardinge. A tall, 
portly gentleman, with a very de- 
cided manner. When he saw the 
governor he came to the point at 
once. 

“ What’s all this stuff? ” 

“We can’t get the prisoners out. 
of the night-cells.” 

“Why ?” 

“There’s something the matter 
with the locks.” 

“Have you given them any 
food ?” 

“We have not been able to.” 

“When were they locked up? 2” 

“Yesterday evening at six 
o'clock.” 

“This is a very extraordinary 
state of things.” 

“Ttis, or I shouldn’t have asked 
for instructions.” 

“It's now three o’clock in the 
afternoon. They’ve been without 
food for twenty-one hours. You’ve 
no right to keep them without food 
all that time.” 

“We are helpless. The con- 
struction of the night-cells does 
not permit of our introducing food 
into the interior when the doors 
are closed.” 

“ Have they been quiet?” 

“ They’ve been as quiet as under 
the circumstances was to be ex- 
pected.” 

As they were crossing towards 
the foe | division the governor 


spoke again-— 
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“We've been able to get one 
man out.” 

“One—out of the lot! How 
did you get him?” 

“ Oddly enough, the lock of his 
cell was the only one in the prison 
which had not been tampered 
with.” 

“Hum ! 
that man.” 

“ His name’s Mankell. He only 
came in yesterday. He’s been 
pretending to magic powers—tell- 
ing fortunes, and that kind of 
thing.” 

“Only came in yesterday? He’s 
begun early. Perhaps we shall 
have to tell him what fis fortune’s 
likely to be.” 

When they reached the wards 
the keys were handed to the in- 
spector, who in his turn tried his 
hand. A couple of locksmiths had 
been fetched up from the town. 
When the Major had tried two or 
three of the locks it was enough 
for him. He turned to the makers 
of locks. 

“What’s the matter with these 
locks?” ; 

“Well, that’s exactly what we 
can’t make out. The keys go in 
all right, but they won’t turn. 
Seems as though somebody had 
been having a lark with them.” 

“Can’t you pick them?” 

“ They’re not easy locks to pick, 
but we'll have a try.” 

“ Have a try!” 

They had a try, but they tried 
in vain. As it happened, the cell 
on which they commenced opera- 
tions was occupied bya gentleman 
who had had a considerable experi- 
ence in picking locks, experience 
which had ended in placing him 
on the other side that door. He 
derided the locksmiths through 

.the door. 

“Well, you are a couple of keen 
ones! What, can’t pick the lock! 
Why, there ain’t a lock in England 


I should like to see 
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I couldn’t pick with a bent ’air- 


pin. I only wish you was this 
side, starving like I am,and I was 
where you are, it wouldn’t be a 
lock that would keep me from 
giving you food.” 

This was not the sort of lan- 
guage Major Hardinge was accus- 
tomed to hear from the avera 
prisoner, but the Major probably 
felt that on this occasion the can- 
did proficient in the art of picking 
locks had a certain excuse. He 
addressed the baffled workmen. 

“Tf you can’t pick the lock, 
what can you do?” The question 
is, what is the shortest way of 
getting inside that cell?” 

“Get a watch-saw,” cried the 
gentleman on the other side the 
door. 

“ And when you’ve got your 
watch-saw?” inquired the Major. 

“ Saw the whole lock right clean 
away. Lor’ bless me! I only 
wish I was where you are, I’d show 
you a thing or two. It’s as easy 
as winking. Here’s all us cha 
a-starving, all for want of a little 
hexperience ! ” 

“A saw’ll be no good,” de- 
clared one of the locksmiths, 
“Neither a watch-saw nor any 
other kind of saw. How are you 
going to saw through those iron 
stanchions? You'll have to burst 
the door in, that’s what it’ll have 
to be.” 

“You won’t find it an easy 
thing todo.” This was from the 
governor. 

“ Why don’t you take and blow 
the whole place up?” shouted a 
gentleman, also on the other side 
of the door, two or three cells 
off. 

Long before this all the occu- 
ants of the corridor had been 
ending a very attentive ear to 
what was going on. The sug- 
gestion was received with roars 
of laughter. The Major, however, 
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preferred to act upon the work- 
men’s advice. A sledge hammer 
was sent for. 

While they were awaiting its 
arrival something rather curious 
happened—curious, that is, view- 
ed in the light of what had gone 
before. Warder Slater formed 
one of the party. More for the 
sake of something to do than any- 
thing else, he - his key into the 
lock of the cell which was just in 
front of him. Giving it a gentle 
twist, to his amazement it turned 
with the greatest ease, and the 
door was open. 

“ Here’s a go!” he exclaimed. 
“Blest if this door ain’t come 
open.” 

There was a yell of jubilation 
all along the corridor. The pris- 


Major Hardinge remained in 
the jail that night. He stayed in 
the governor’s house as Mr Paley’s 
guest. He expressed himself very 
strongly about the events of the 
day. 

“T’ll see the thing through if it 
takes me a week. The whole af- 
fair is incredible to me. It strikes 
me, Paley, that they’ve been mak- 
a fool of you.” 

The governor combed his hair 
with his fingers. His official man- 
ner had temporarily gone. He 
seemed depressed. 

“T assure you the doors were 
locked.” 

“Of course the doors were 
locked, and they used the wrong 
keys to open them! It was a got- 
up thing.” 

“ Not by the officers.” 

“By whom then? I don’t see 
how the prisoners could have lent 
a hand.” 

“T know the officers, and I will 
answer for them, every man. As 


for the wrong keys being used, I 
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oners seemed to be amused. The 


official party kept silence. Pos- 
sibly their feelings were too deep 
for words. 

“Since we’ve got this one open,” 
said Warder Slater, “suppose we 
try another.” 

He tried another, the next; the 
same result followed,—the door 
was opened with the greatest of 
ease. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” 
spluttered the Major. ‘“ Who’s 
been playing this tomfoolery? I 
don’t believe there’s anything the 
matter with a lock in the place.” 

There did not seem to be, just 
then. For when the officers tried 
again they found no difficulty in 
unlocking the doors, and setting 
the prisoners free. 


know the keys as well as any one. 
I tried them, and not a lock would 
yield to me.” 

“But they did yield. What 
explanation have you to give of 
that?” 

“T wish I could explain.” And 
again the governor combed his 
hair. 

“Tl have an explanation to- 
morrow !—you see if I don’t!” 
But the Major never did. 

On the morrow, punctually at 
6 A.M., an imposing procession 
started to unlock. There were the 
inspector, governor, chief warder, 
second warder, and the warder who 
carried the keys. 

“TI don’t think we shall have 
much difficulty in getting the men 
out of their cells this time,” re- 
marked the Major. They did not. 
“Good—good God !” he spluttered, 
when they reached the corridor ; 
“what—what on earth’s the mean- 
ing of this?” He had predicted 
rightly. They would have no 
difficulty in getting the men out 
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of their cells: they were out al- 


ready—men, and bedding, and 


planks, and all. There was a 
man fast asleep in bed in front of 
each cell-door. 

“T thought I had given instruc- 
tions that a special watch was to 
be kept all night,” the Major 
roared, 

“So there has been,” answered 
the chief warder, whose head and 
face and neck werepurple. “ War- 
der Slater here only just gone 
offduty. Now then, Slater, what’s 
the meaning of this?” 

“I don’t know,” protested Slater, 
whose mountain of flesh seemed 
quivering like jelly. “It’s not a 
minute ago since I went to get my 
keys, and they was all inside their 
cells when I went down.” 

“ Who let them out, then?” 

The Major glared at him, in- 
credulity in every line of his 
countenance. 

“TI don’t know. I'll swear it 
wasn’t me!” 

_“T suppose they let themselves 
out, then. You men!” 

Although this short dialogue had 
been conducted by no means sotto- 
voce, the noise did not seem to 
have had the slightest effect in 
rousing the prisoners out of slum- 
ber. Even when the Major called 
to them they gave no sign. 

“You men!” he shouted again ; 
“it’s no good shamming Abraham 
with me!” He stooped to shake 
the man who was lying on the 
plank at his feet. “Good—good 
God! The—the—man’s not 
dead ?” 

“Dead!” cried the governor, 
kneeling by the Major’s side upon 
the stones. 

The sleeper was very still. He 
was a man of some forty years of 
age, with nut-brown tangled hair 
and beard. If not a short-sentence 
man, he was still in the early stages 
of his term—for he lay on the bare 
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boards of the plank with the rug, 
blanket, and sheet wrapped closely 
round him, so that they might take, 
as far as possible, the place of the 
coir mattress, which was not there. 
The bed was not a bed of comfort, 
yet his sleep was sound—strangely 
sound. If he breathed at all, it 
was so lightly as to be inandible. 
On his face was that dazed, strained 
expression which we sometimes see 
on the faces of those who, without 
a moment’s warning, have been 
suddenly visited by death. . 

“T don’t think he’s dead,” the 
governor said. “He seems to be 
in some sort of trance. What’s 
the man’s name?” 

“*Itchcock. He’s one of the ’op- 
pickers. He’s got a month.” 

It was Warder Slater who gave 
the information. The governor 
took the man by the shoulder, and 
tried to rouse him out of sleep. 

“ Hitchcock! Hitchcock ! Come, 
wake up, my man! It’s all right ; 
he’s coming to—he’s waking up.” 

He did wake up, and that so 
suddenly as to take the party by 
surprise. He sprang upright on 
the plank, nothing on but an at- 
tenuated prison shirt, and glared 
at the officials with looks of un- 
mistakable surprise. 

“Holloa! What’s up! What’s 
the meaning of this?” 

Major Hardinge replied, suspi- 
cion peeping from his eyes— 

“That is what we want to know, 
and what we intend to know,— 
what does it mean? Why aren’t 
you in your cell?” 

The man seemed for the first 
time to perceive where he was. 

. Strike me lucky, if I ain’t out- 
Somebody must have took 


me out when I was asleep.” 
Then, realising in whose presence 
he was,—“ I beg your pardon, sir, 
but some one’s took me out.” 

“ The one who took you out took 
all the others too.” 
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The Major gave a side glance at 
Warder Slater. That intelligent 
officer seemed to be suffering 
agonies. The prisoner glanced 
along the corridor. “If all the 
blessed lot of ’em ain’t out too!” 

They were not only all out, but 
they were all in the same curiously 
trance-like sleep. Each man had 
to be separately roused, and each 
woke with the same startling, 
sudden bound. No one seemed 
more surprised to find themselves 
where, they were than the men 
themselves. And this was not the 
case in one ward only, but in all 
the wards in the prison. No 
wonder the officials felt bewildered 
by the time they had gone the 
round. 

“ There’s one thing certain,” re- 
marked Warder Slater to Warder 
Puffin, wiping the perspiration 
from his— Warder Slater’s—brow, 
“if I let them out in one ward, I 
couldn’t ’ardly let them out in all. 
Not to mention that I don’t see 
how a man of my build’s going to 
carry eight-and-forty men, bed, 
bedding, and all, out bodily, and 
that without disturbing one of them 
from sleep.” 

As the official party was return- 
ing through B ward, inspecting the 
men, who were standing at atten- 
tion in their day-cells, the officer in 
charge advanced to the governor. 

“One man missing, sir! No. 27, 
sir! Mankell, sir!” 

The chief warder started. If 
possible, he turned a shade more 
purpk even than before. 

“Fetch me the key of the night- 
cells,” he said. 


It was brought. They went up- 


stairs—the Major, the governor, 
the chief and second warders. Sure 
enough they found the missing 
man, standing at attention in his 
night-cell, waiting to be let out,— 
the only man in the prison whom 
they had found in his place. The 
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chief warder unlocked him. In 
silence they followed him as he 
went down-stairs. 

When the Major and Mr. Paley 
found themselves alone, both of 
them seemed a little bewildered. 

“Well, Major, what do you 
think of it now?” 

“It’s a got-up thing! I'll stake 
my life, it’s a got-up thing! ” 

“ What do you mean,—a got-up 
thing?” 

“Some of the officers know more 
about it than they have chosen to 
say,—that man Slater, for instance. 
But Ill have the thing sifted to 
the bottom before I go. I never 
heard of anything more audacious 
in the whole of my career.” 

The governor smiled, but he 
made no comment on the Major’s 
observation. It was arranged that 
an inquiry should be held after 
chapel. During chapel a fresh sub- 
ject was added to the list of those 
which already called for prompt 
inquiry. 

Probably there is no more deli- 
cate and difficult position than 
that of a prison chaplain. If any 
man doubt this, let him step into 
a prison chaplain’s shoes and see. 
He must have two faces, and each 
face must look in an exactly op- 
posite way. The one towards 
authority—he is an official, an up- 
holder of the law; the other to- 
wards the defiers of authority—he 
is the criminal’s best friend. It 
requires the wisest of men to do 
his duty, so as to please both sides ; 


-and he must please both sides—or 


fail. As has already been hinted, 
Mr Hewett, the Chaplain of Can- 
terstone Jail, was not the wisest 
of men. He was in the uncomfort- 
able—but not uncommon-—-posi- 
tion of being disliked by both the 
rival houses. He meant well, but 
he was not an apt interpreter of 
his own meaning. He blundered, 
sometimes on the prisoners’ toes, 
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and sometimes on the toes of the 
officials. Before the service began, 
the governor thought of giving him 
a hint, not—in the course of it— 
to touch on the events of the 
last two days. But previous hints 
of the same kind had not by any 
means been well received, and 
he refrained. Exactly what he 
feared would happen, happened. 
Both the inspector and the gov- 
ernor were present at the service. 
Possibly the chaplain supposed this 
to be an excellent opportunity of 
showing the sort of man he was,— 
one full of zeal. At any rate, 
before the service was over, before 
pronouncing the benediction, he 
came down to the altar-rail, in the 
way they knew so well. The gov- 
ernor, outwardly unruffled, in- 
wardly groaned. 

“T have something to say to 
you.” 

When he said this, those who 
knew him knew exactly what 
was coming; or they thought they 
did, for, for once in a way, they 
were grievously wrong. When 
the chaplain had got so far he 
paused. It was his habit to in- 
dulge in these eloquent pauses, 
but it was not his habit to behave 
as he immediately did. While 
they were waiting for him to go 
on, almost forecasting the words 
he would use, a spasm seemed to 
go all over him, and he clutched 
the rail and spoke. And what he 
said was this,— 

“Bust the screws and blast 
7em ! ” . 

The words were shouted rather 
than spoken. In the very act of 
utterance he clung on to the rail 
as though he needed its support to 
enable in to stand. The chapel 
was intensely still. The men 
stared at him as though unable to 
believe their eyes and ears. The 
chaplain was noted for his little 
eccentricities, but it was the first 
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time they had taken such a shape 
as this. 

“ That’s not what I meant to 
say.” The words came out with a 
gasp. Mr Hewett put his hand u 
to his brow. “That’s not what f 
meant to say.” 

He gave a frightened glance 
around. Suddenly his gaze became 
fixed, and he looked intently at 
some object right in front of him. 
His eyes assumed a dull and fish- 
like stare. He hung on to the 
rail, his surpliced figure trembling 
as with palsy. Words fell from 
his lips with feverish volubility. 

“What’s the good of a screw, 
I'd like to know? Did you ever 
know one that was worth his salt? 
I never did. Look at that beast, 
Slater, great fat brute, what’d 
get a man three days bread-and- 
water as soon as look athim. A 
little bread and water’d do him 
good. Look at old Murray,—call 
a man like that chief warder. I 
wonder what a chief fat-head’s 
like? As for the governor—as 
for the governor—as—for—the— 
governor M 

The chapel was in confusion. 
The officers rose in their seats. 
Mr Paley stood up in his pew, 
looking whiter than he was wont 
todo. It seemed as though the 
chaplain was struggling with an un- 
seen antagonist. He writhed and 
twisted, contending, as it were, 
with something—or some one— 
which appeared to be in front 
of him. His sentence remained 
unfinished. All at once he col- 
lapsed, and, sinking into a heap, 
lay upon the steps of the altar— 
still. 

“Take the men out,” said. the 
governor’s quiet voice. 

The men were taken'out. The 
schoolmaster was already at the 
chaplain’s side. With him were 
two or three of the prisoners who 
sang in the choir. e governor 
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and the inspector came and looked 
down at the senseless man. 

“ Seems to be in a sort of fit,” 
the schoolmaster said. 

“Let some one go and see if the 
doctor has arrived. Ask him to 
come up hereat once.” With that 
‘the governor left the chapel, the 
inspector going with him. “It’s 
no good our staying. He'll be 
all right. I—I don’t feel quite 
well.” 

Major Hardinge looked at him 
shrewdly out of the corner of his 
eyes. “ Does he drink?” 

“Not that I am aware of. I 
have never heard of it before. I 
should say certainly not.” 

“Ts he mad?” 

“ No-o—he has his peculiarities 
—but he certainly is not mad.” 

“Ts he subject to fits?” 

“ T have not known of his having 
one before.” 

When they reached the office 
the Major began to pace about. 

“That chaplain of yours must 
be stark mad.” 

“Tf so, it is a very sudden at- 
tack.” 

“ Did you hear what he said ?” 

“ Very well indeed.” 

“Never heard such a thing in 
my life! Is he in the habit of 
= language ?” 

“Hardly. Perhaps we had bet- 
ter leave it till we hear what the 
doctor says. Possibly there is some 
simple explanation. I am afraid 
the chaplain is unwell.” 

“ Tf heisn’t unwell, I don’t know 
what he is. Upon my word, Paley, 
I can’t congratulate you upon the 
figure Canterstone Jail has cut dur- 
ing the last few days. I don’t 
know what sort of report I shall 
have to make. 

The governor winced. When,a 
few minutes afterwards, the doctor 
entered, he began upon the subject 
at once. 

“ How is the chaplain, doctor?” 
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Dr Livermore gave a curious 
— about him. Then he shook — 
ands with the inspector. Then 
he sat down. Taking off his hat, 

he wiped his brow. 

“Well? Anything wrong?” 

“The chaplain says he is be- 
witched.” 

The governor looked at the in- 
spector, and the inspector looked 
at him. 

“ Bewitched ?” said Mr. Paley. 

“T told you the man was mad,” 
the inspector muttered. 

“ Hush!” the doctor whispered. 
“ Here he comes.” 

Even as he spoke the chaplain 
entered, leaning on the chief war- 
der’s arm. He advanced to the 
table at which the governor sat, 
looking Mr Paley steadily in the 
face. 

“Mr Paley, I have to report to 
you that I have been bewitched.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that, Mr 
Hewett.” He could not resist a 
smile. “Though I am afraid I do 
not understand exactly what you 
mean.” 

“Tt is no laughing matter.” The 
chaplain’s tone was cool and col- 
lected—more impressive than it 
was used to be. “ The man whose 
name I believe is Oliver Mankell 
has bewitched me. He was the 
second man in the third row on 
my right-hand side in chapel. I 
could make out that his number 
was B 27. He cast on me a spell.” 

There was silence. Even the in- 
spector felt that it was a delicate 
matter to accuse the chaplain out- 
right of lunacy. An interruption 
came from an unexpected quarter, 
—from the chief warder. 

“It’s my belief that man Man- 
kell’s been up to his games about 
those cells.” 

The interruption was the more 
— ae there was 

erally war—not always passive 
ma vara the chief walle and 
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the chaplain. Every one looked at 
Mr Murray. 

“What is this I hear about the 
cells?” asked Dr Livermore. 

The governor answered— 

“Yesterday the men were all 
locked in their night-cells. This 
morning they were all locked out, 
—that is, we found them all seem- 
ingly fast asleep, each man in front 
of his cell-door.” 

“ They were all locked in except 
one man, and that man was Man- 
kell—and he was the only man 
who was not locked out.” Thus 
the chief warder. 

“ And do you suggest,” said the 
doctor, “that he had a finger in 
the pie?” 

“Tt’s my belief he did it all. 
Directly I set eyes upon the man 
I knew there was something about 
him I couldn’t quite make out. 
He did it all! Have you heard, 


sir, how he came to the gate?” 
Mr Murray was, in general, a 


reticent man. It was not his way 
to express decided opinions in the 
presence of authorities, or indeed of 
any oneelse. Mr Paley, who knew 
his man, eyed him with curiosity. 

“What was there odd about 
that ?” 

“ Why, instead of the constable 
bringing him, it was him who 
brought the constable. When the 
opened the gate there was him wit 
the policeman over his shoulder.” 

In spite of Mr Murray’s evident 
earnestness, there were some of his 
hearers who were unable to repress 
a smile. 

“Do you mean that the con- 
stable was drunk?” 

“That’s the queer part of it. It 
was John Mitchell. I’ve known 
him for two-and-twenty years. I 
never knew him have a glass too 
much before. I saw him soon 
afterwards,—he was all right then. 
He said he had only had three half- 
pints. He was quite himself till 
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he got near the gate, when all of a 
dden he went queer all over.” 

“ Possibly the ale was drugged,” 
suggested the doctor. 

“T don’t know nothing about 
that, but I do know that the same 
hand that played that trick was 
the same hand that played the 
tricks with the cells.” 

“Consider a moment what you 
are saying, Murray. How are three 
hundred looks to be tampered with 
in the middle of the night by a man 
who is himself a prisoner? One 
moment.—But even that is nothing 
compared to the feat of carrying 
three hundred men fast asleep in 
bed—bed and all—through three 
hundred closed doors, under the 
very noses of the officers on guard, 
—think of doing all that single- 
handed !” 

“ It was witchcraft.” 

When the chief warder said 
this, Major Hardinge exploded. 

“Witchcraft! The idea of the 
chief warder of an English prison 
talking about witchcraft at this 
time of day! It’s quite time you 
were superannuated, sir.” 

“The man, Mankell, certainly 
bewitched me.” 

“Bewitched you!” As the 
Major faced the chaplain he 
seemed to find it difficult to re- 
strain his feelings. “May I ask 
what sort of idea you mean to 
convey by saying he bewitched 

ou?” 

“Twill explain so far as I am 
able.” The chaplain paused to 
collect his thoughts. All eyes 
were fixed upon him. “I intended 
to say something to the men touch- 
ing the events of yesterday and 
this morning. As I came down to 
the altar-rail I was conscious of a 
curious sensation—as though I was 
being fascinated by a terrible gaze 
which was burning into my brain. 
I ‘managed to pronounce the first 
few words. Involuntarily looking 
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round, I met the eyes of the man 
Mankell. The instant I did so I 
was conscious that something had 
passed from him to me, something 
that made my tongue his slave. 
Against my will my tongue uttered 
the words you heard. Struggling 
with all my might, I momentarily 

ined the exercise of my own 
will. Jt was only for a moment, 
for in an instant he had mastered 
me again. Although. I continued 
to struggle, my tongue uttered the 
words he bade it utter, until I 
suppose my efforts to repel his 
dominion brought on a kind of 
fit. That he faid on me a spell 
I am assured.” 

There was a pause when the 
chaplain ceased. That he had 
made what he supposed to be a 
plain and simple statement of facts 
was evident. But then the facts 
were remarkable ones. It was the 
doctor who broke the silence. 

“Suppose we have the man in 
here, so that we can put him 
through his facings?” 

The governor stroked his beard. 

“What are you going to say to 
him? You can hardly charge him 
with witchcraft. He is here be- 
cause he has been pretending to 


“—— powers.” 
e doctor started. 

“No! Is that so? Then I 
fancy we have the case in a nut- 
shell. The man is what old- 
fashioned people used to call a 
mesmerist,—hypnotism they call 
it nowadays, and all sorts of 
things.” 


“ But mesmerism won’t explain 
the cells!” 

“T’m not so sure of that—at 
aay rate, it would explain the 
policeman who was suddenly 
taken queer. Let’s have the man 
in here,” 

“The whole thing is _balder- 
dash,” said the Major with solem- 
nity. “Iam surprised, as a man 
of sane and healthy mind, to 
hear such stuff talked in an 
English prison of to-day.” 

“ At least there will be no harm 
in our interviewing Mr Mankell. 
Murray, see that tney send him 
here.” The chief warder departed 
to do the governor’s bidding. Mr 
Paley turned tothe chaplain. “ Ac- 
cording to you, Mr Hewett, we 
are subjecting ourselves to some 

nal risk ly bringing him here, 
that so?” 

“You may smile, Mr Paley, 
but you may find it no laughing 
matter after all. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than 


are dreamt of in man’s philosophy.” _ 


“You don’t mean to say,” burst 
out the Major, “that you, a man 
of education, a clergyman, chaplain 
of an English prison, believe in 
witchcraft ?” 

“It is not a question of belief— 
it is a question of fact. That the 
man cast on me a spell, I am well 
assured. Take care that he does 
not do the same to you.” 

The governor smiled. The doc- 
tor laughed. The enormity of the 
suggestion kept the Major tongue- 
tied till Mankell appeared. 


ITI. 


Although Mankell was ushered 
in by the chief warder, he was in 
actual charge of Warder Slater. 
The apartment into which he was 
shown was not that in which pris- 
oners ordinarily interviewed the 


vernor. There a cord, stretched 
rom wall to wall, divided the room 
nearly in half. On one side stood 
the prisoner, with the officer in 
charge of him; on the other sat 
the governor. Here there was no 
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cord. The room—which was a 
small one—contained a single 
table. At one end sat Mr Paley, 
on his right sat Major Hardinge, 
the chap ain stood at his left, and 
just behind the Major sat Dr Liver- 
more. Mankell was told to stand 
at the end which faced the "then 
nor. A momentary pause followed 
his entrance,—all four pairs of eyes 
were examining his countenance. 
He for his part bore himself quite 
easily, his eyes being fixed upon 
the governor, and about the corners 
of his lips hovered what was cer- 
tainly more than the suspicion of 
a smile. 

“T have sent for you,” Mr 
Paley began, “because I wish to 
ask you a question. You under- 
stand that I make no charge against 

ou, but—do you know who has 
oon tampering with the locks of 
the cells?” 

The smile was unmistakable 
now. It lighted up his saturnine 


visage, suggesting that here was a 


man who had an eye—possibly al- 
most too keen an eye—for the 
ridiculous. But he gave no 
answer. 

“Do you hear my question, 
Mankell? Do you know who has 
been tampering with the locks of 
the cells?” 

Mankell extended his hands 
with a little graceful gesture which 
smacked of more southern climes. 

“ How shall I tell you?” 

“Tell the truth, sir, and don’t 
treat us to any of your high falut- 


ing 

his remark came from the 
Major—not in too amiable a tone 
of voice. 

“But in this land it would 
seem that truth is a thing that 
wise men shun. It is for telling 
the truth that I am here.” 

“We don’t want any of your 
insolence, my man! Answer the 
governor’s question if you don’t 
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want to be severely punished. Do 
ou know who has been playing 
anky-panky with the cells?” 

“ Spirits of the air.” 

As he said this Mankell inclined 
his head and looked at the Major 
with laughter in his eyes. 

“Spirits of the air! What the 
devil do you mean by spirits of 
the air?” 

“Ah! what do I mean? To 
tell you that,” laying a stress 
upon the pronoun, “ would take a 

ear.” 

“The fellow’s an insolent scoun- 
drel,” spluttered the Major. 

“Come, Mankell, that won’t 
do,” struck in Mr Paley. “Dol 
understand you to say that you 
do know something about the 
matter?” 

“Know!” the man drew him- 
self up, laying the index finger of 
his right hand upon the table with 
a curiously impressive air. “ What 
is there that I do not know?” 

“T see. You still pretend, then, 
to the possession of magic powers?” 

“Pretend!” Mankell lena. 
He stretched out his hands in front 
of him with what seemed to be his 
favourite gesture, and laughed— 
in the face of the authorities. 

“ Sup you give us an ex- 
ample of your powers?” 

he suggestion came from the 
doctor. The Major exploded. 

“ Don’t talk stuff and nonsense! 
Give the man three days’ bread 
and water. That is what he 
wants,” 

“You do not believe in magic, 
then?” Mankell turned to the 
Major with his laughing eyes. 

“ What’s it matter to you what 
I believe. You may take my 
word for it that I don’t believe in 
— mountebanks like you.” 

he only reply Mankell gave 
was to raise his hand—if that 
might be called a reply—in the 
way we sometimes do when we 
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call for silence, and there was 
silence in the room. All eyes 
were fixed upon the prisoner. He 
looked each man in turn steadily 
in the face. Then, still serenel 
smiling, he gently murmured, “ if 
you please.” 

There still was silence, but 
only fora moment. It was bro- 
ken by Warder Slater. That 
usually decorous officer tilted his 
cap to the back of his head, and 
thrust his hands into his breeches 
pockets— hardly the regulation 
attitude in the presence of 
superiors. 

“T should blooming well like to 
know what this means! ’Ere 
have I been in this ’ere jail eleven 
years, and I’ve never -been ac- 
cused before of letting men out of 
their night-cells, let alone their 
beds and bedding, and I don’t like 
it, so I tell you straight.” 

The chief warder turned with 
automatic suddenness towards the 
unexpectedly and unusually plain- 
spoken officer. 

“Slater, your a fool!” 

“T’m not the only one in the 

lace! There’s more fools here 
esides me, and some of them 
bigger ones as well!” 
hile these compliments were 
being exchanged, the higher offi- 
cials sat mutely lookingon. When 
the chief warder seemed at a loss 
for an answer, the chaplain volun- 
teered a remark. He addressed 
himself to Warder Slater. 

“Tts my opinion that the gover- 
nor’s a bigger fool than you are, 
and that the inspector's a still 
bigger fool than he is.” 

“And it’s my belief, Mr 
Hewett,” observed the doctor, 
“that you’re the biggest fool of 
all.” 

“Tt would serve him right,” 
remarked the governor, quietly, 
“if somebody were to knock him 
down.” 


“Knock him down! I should 
think it would—and kick him 
too!” 

As he said this the Major glared 
at the chaplain with threatening 
eyes. 

There was silence again, broken 
by Warder Slater taking off his 
cap and then his tunic, which he 
folded up carefully and placed 
upon the floor, and then turning 
his shirt-sleeves up above his 
elbows, revealing as he did so a 
pair of really gigantic arms. 

“If any man says I let them 
men out of the cells, I’m ready to 
yd that man, either for a galled 
of beer or nothing. I don’t care 
if it’s the inspector, or who it is.” 

“T suspect,” declared the chap- 
lain, “that the inspector’s tco 
great a coward to take you on, but 
if he does I’m willing to back 
Slater for half-a-crown. I am 
even prepared to second him.” 

Putting his hands under his coat- 
tails, the chaplain looked up at the 
ceiling with a resolute air. 


“Tf you do fight Slater, Har- | 


dinge, I should certainly commence 
by giving the chaplain a punch in 
the eye.” 

So saying, the governor leaned 
back in his chair, and began drum- 
—s on the table with the tips of 
his fingers. The doctor rose from 
his seat. He gave the inspector 
a hearty slap upon the back. 

“Give him beans!” he cried. 
“You ought to be able to knock 
an over-fed animal like Slater into 
the middle of next week before he’s 
counted five.” 

“T’ve no quarrel with Slater,” 
the inspector growled, “and I’ve 
no intention of fighting him; but 
as the chaplain seems to be so 
anxious for a row, I’ll fight him 
with the greatest pleasure.” 

“If there’s goin’ to be any 
fighting,” interposed the chief 
warder, “don’t you think Id 
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better get a couple of sponges and 
a pail of water?” 

“T don’t know about the 
sponges,” said the governor; “I 
don’t fancy you will find any just 
at hand. But you might get a 
pail of water, I think.” 

The chief warder left the room. 

“T’m not a fighting man,” the 
chaplain announced; “and in 
any case, I should decline to soil 
my hands by touching such an 
ill-mannered ruffian as Major 
Hardinge.” 

“T say,” exclaimed the doctor, 
“Hardinge, you’re not going to 
stand that?” 

The Major sprang from his seat, 
tore off his coat, and flung it on to 
the ground with considerable less 
care than Warder Slater had done. 
He strode up to the chaplain. 

“Beg my pardon, or take a 
licking ! ” 

The Major clenched his fists. 
He assumed an attitude which, if 
not exactly reminiscent of the pets 
of the fancy, was at least intended 
to be pugilistic. The chaplain did 
not flinch. 

“You dare to lay a hand on 
me, you bullying blackguard.” 

The Major did dare. He struck 
out, if not with considerable 
science, at any rate with consid- 
erable execution. The chaplain 
went down like a log. At that 
moment the chief warder entered 
the room. He had a pail of water 
in his hand. For some reason, 
which was not altogether plain, he 
threw its contents upon the chap- 
lain as he lay upon the floor. 

While these—considering the 
persons engaged—somewhat irreg- 
ular proceedings had been taking 
place, Mankell remained motion- 
less, his hand upraised,—still with 
that smile upon his face. Now he 
lowered his hand. 


“Thank you very much,” he 
said. 
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There was a silence again,—a 
tolerably prolonged silence. While 
it lasted, a change seemed to be 
passing over the chief actors in the 
scene. They seemed to be awak- 
ing, with more or less rapidjty, to 
the fact that a certain incongruity 
characterised their actions and 
their language. There stood War- 
der Slater, apparently surprised 
and overwhelmed at the discovery 
that his hat and coat were off, and 
his shirt sleeves tucked up above: 
his elbows. The chief warder, 
with the empty pail in his hand, 
presented a really ludicrous picture 
of amazement. He seemed quite 
unable to realise the fact that he 
had thrown the contents over the 
chaplain. The inspector’s surprise 
appeared to be no less on finding 
that, in his pugilistic ardour, he 
had torn off his coat and knocked 
the chaplain down. The doctor, 
a him in the rear, seemed 
to taken a little aback. The 
governor, smoothing his hair with 
his hand, seemed to be in a hope- 
less mist. It was the chaplain, 
who rose from the floor with his 
handkerchief to his nose, who 
brought it home to them that the 
scene which had just, transpired 
had not been the grotesque imagin- 
ings of some waking dream. 

“Tcall you to witness that 
Major Hardinge has struck me to 
the ground, and the chief warder 
has thrown on me a pail of water. 
What conduct may be expected 
from ignorant criminals when such 
is the behaviour of those who are 
in charge of them, must be left for 
others to judge.” 

They looked at one another. 
Their feelings were momentarily 
too deep for words. 

“T think,” suggested the gover- 
nor, with quavering intonation, 
“T think—that this man—had 
better be taken away.” 

Warder Slater picked up his hat 
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and coat, and left the room, 
Mankell walking quietly beside 
him. Mr Murray followed after, 
oo particularly anxious to 
conceal the presence of the pail. 
Mr Hewett, still stanching the 
blood which flowed from his nose, 
fixed his eyes on the inspector. 

“Major Hardinge, if, twenty- 
four hours after this, you are still 
an Inspector of Prisons, all Eng- 
land shall ring with your shame. 
Behind bureaucracy—above it—is 
the English Press.” The chaplain 
moved towards the door. On the 
threshold he paused. “ As for the 
chief warder, I shall commence by 
indicting him for assault.” He 
took another step, and paused 
again. “Nor shall I forget’ that 
the governor aided and abetted 
the inspector, and that the doctor 
egged him on.” 

Then the chaplain disappeared. 
His disappearance was followed by 
what might be described as an 
abject silence. The governor eyed 
his colleagues furtively. At last 
he stammered out a question. 

“Well, Major, what do you 
think of this ?” 

The Major sank into a chair, 
expressing his thoughts by a gasp. 
Mr Paley turned his attention to 
the doctor. 

“What do you say, doctor? ” 

“Tsay ?—-I say nothing.” 

“T suppose,” murmured the 
Major, in what seemed to be the 
ghost of his natural voice, “ that T 
did knock him down.” 

The doctor seemed to have 
something to say on that point, at 
any rate. 

“Knock him down !—I should 
think you did! Like a log of 
wood!” 

The Major glanced at the gover- 
nor. Mr Paley shook his head. 
The Major groaned. The governor 
began to be a little agitated. 

“Something must be done. It 


is out of the question that such 
a scandal should be allowed to go 
out into the world. I do not 
hesitate to say that if the chaplain 
sends into the commissioners the 
report which he threatens to send, 
the situation will be to the last 
degree unpleasant for all of us.” 

“The point is,” observed the 
doctor,—“ are we, collectively and 
individually, subject to periodical 
attacks of temporary insanity.” 

“Speaking for myself, I should 
say certainly not.” 

Dr Livermore turned on the 
governor. 

“Then perhaps you will su 
a hypothesis which will fre 
account for what has just occurred.” 
The governor was silent. “Un- 
less you are prepared to seek for a 
cause in the regions of phenom- 
ena.” 

“Supposing,” murmured the 
Major, “there is such a thing as 
witchcraft after all,” 

“We should have the Psychical 
Research Society down on us, if 
we had nobody in if we appended 
our names to a confession of faith.” 
The doctor thrust his thumbs into 
his waistcoat arm-holes. “And I 
should lose every patient I have.” 

There was a tapping at the door. 
In response to the governor’s in- 
vitation, the chief warder entered. 
In general there was in Mr 
Murray’s bearing a not distant 
suggestion of an inflated bantam- 
cock or pouter-pigeon. It was 
curious to observe how anything 
in the shape of inflation was absent 
now. He touched his hat as he 
addressed the governor,—his hon- . 
est, rubicund, somewhat pugnacious 
face, eloquent of the weight ‘that 
was on his mind. 

“Excuse me, sir. I said he was 
a witch.” 

“Your saying that he was a 
witch or wizard,” remarked the 
governor drily, “will not, I fear, 
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be sufficient excuse, in the eyes of 
the commissioners, for your throw- 
ing a pail of water over the chap- 
lain.” 

“But a man’s not answerable 
for what he does when he’s be- 
witched,” persisted the chief war- 
der, with characteristic sturdiness. 

“Tt is exactly tbat reflection 
which has constrained me to re- 
turn.” . 

They looked up. There was the 
chaplain standing in the door,— 
still with his handkerchief to his 
nose. 

“Mr Murray, you threw a pail 
of water over me. If you assert 
that you did it under the influence 
of witchcraft, I, who have myself 
been under a spell, am willing to 
excuse you.” 

“Mr Hewett, sir, you yourself 
know I was bewitched.” 

“T do; as I believe it of myself. 
Murray, give me your hand.” The 
chaplain and the chief warder 
solemnly shook hands. “ There is 
an end of the matter as it concerns 
us two. Major Hardinge, do I 
understand you to assert that you 
too were under the influence of 
witchcraft ?” 

This was rather a delicate in- 
quiry to address to the Major. 
Apparently the Major seemed to 
find it so. 

“TI don’t know about witch- 
craft,” he growled; “but I am 
prepared to take my oath in any 
court in England that I had no 
more intention of striking you 
than I had of striking the moon.” 

“That is sufficient, Major Har- 
dinge. I forgive you from my 
heart. Perhaps you too will take 
my hand.” 

The Major took it,—rather awk- 
wardly—much more awkwardly 
than the chief warder had done. 
When the chaplain relinquished 
it, he turned aside, and picking 
up his coat, began to put it on,— 


scarcely with that air of dignity 
which is proper to a prison in- 
spector. 

“I presume,” continued Mr 
Hewett, “that we all allow that 
what has occurred has been owing 
to the malign influence of the man 
Oliver Mankell ?” 

There was silence. Apparently 
they did not all allow it even yet: 
it was a pill to swallow. 

“Hypnotism,” muttered the 
doctor, half aside. 

“Hypnotism! I believe that 
the word simply expresses some 
sort of mesmeric power,—hardly a 
sufficient explanation in the pres- 
ent case.” 

“T would suggest, Major Har- 
dinge,” interposed the governor, 
“all theorising aside, that the 
man be transferred to another 
prison at the earliest possible 
moment,” 

“He shall be transferred to- 
morrow,” affirmed the Major. “If 
there is anything in Mr Hewett’s 
suggestion, the fellow shall have a 
chance to prove it—in some other 
jail. Oh, good Lord! Don’t! 
He’s killing me! Help—p!” 

“ Hardinge! ” exclaimed the doc- 
tor; “ what’s the matter now?” 

There seemed to be something 
the matter. The Major had been 
delivering himself in. his most 
pompously official manner. Sud- 
denly he put his hands to the pit 
of his stomach, and began to cry 
out as if in an ecstasy of pain, his 
official manner altogether gone. ° 

“He'll murder me! I know he 
will!” 

“Murder you? Who!” 

“ Mankell.” 

“Oddly enough, I too was con- 
scious of a very curious sensation.” 

As he said this, the governor 
wiped the cold dew of perspiration 
from his brow. He seemed un- 
naturally white. As he adjusted 
his spectacles, there was an odd, 
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tremulous appearance about his 
eyes. 

“Tt was because you spoke of 
transferring him to some other 
jail.” The chaplain’s tone was 
solemn. “He dislikes the idea 
of being trifled with.” 

The Major resented the sugges- 
tion. 

“Trifled with? He seems un- 
commonly fond of trifling with 
other people. Confound the man! 
Oh—h!” 

The Major sprang from the 
floor with an exclamation which 
amounted to a positive yell. They 
looked each other.in the face. 
Each man seemed a little paler 
than his wont. 

“Something must be done,” the 

vernor ‘ 

e The phan ee made a proposition. 

“TI propose that we summon him 
into our presence, and inquire of 
him what he wishes us to do.” 

The proposition was not received 
with acclamation. They probably 
felt that a certain amount of com- 
plication might be expected to en- 
sue if such inquiries low to be 
addressed to prisoners. 

“I think I'll go my rounds,” 
observed the doctor. “This matter 
scarcely concerns me. I wish you 
gentlemen well out of it.” 

He reached out his hand to take 
his hat, which he had placed upon 
a chair. As he did so, the hat 
disappeared, and a small brown 
terrier dog appeared in its place. 
The dog barked viciously at the 


outstretched hand. The doctor 
started back just in time to escape 
its teeth. The dog disappeared— 
there was the hat again. The 
appearance was but momentary, 
but it was none the less sugges- 
tive on that account. The doctor 
seemed particularly affected. 

“We must have all been drink- 
ing, if we are taking to seeing 
things,” he cried. 

“I think,” suggested the chap- 
lain, almost in a whisper, “that 
we had better inquire what it is 
he wishes us to do.” There was 
silence. ‘“ We—we have all clear 
consciences. There—there is no 
reason why we should be afraid.” 

* We’re—we’re not afraid,” 
gasped the governor. “I—I don’t 
think you are entitled to infer such 
a thing.” 

The Major stammeringly sup- 
ported him. 

“Of—of course we—we’re not 
afraid. The—the idea is prepos- 
terously absurd.” 

“Still,” said the doctor, “a man 
doesn’t care to have hanky-panky © 
tricks played with a man’s top hat.” 

There was a pause—of consider- 
able duration. It was again broken 
by the chaplain. 

“Don’t you think, Mr Paley, 
that we had better send for this 
man?” Apparently Mr Paley 
did. 

“ Murray,” he said, “ go and see 
that he is sent here.” 

Mr Murray went, not too will- 
ingly—still he went. 


IV. 


Oliver Mankell was again in the 
charge of Warder Slater. War- 
der Slater looked very queer in- 
deed,—he actually seemed to have 
lost in bulk. The same phenom- 
enon was observable in the chief 
warder, who followed close upon 
the prisoner’s heels. 


Mankell seemed, as ever, com- 
pletely at his ease. There was 
again the suspicion of a smile ir his 
eyes and about the corners of his 
lips. His bearing was in striking 
contrast to that of the officials. 
His self-possession in the presence 
of their evident uneasiness gave 
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him the appearance, in a sense, of 
being a giant among pigmies, yet 
the Major, at least, was in every 
way a bigger man than he was. 
There was silence as he entered, a 
continuation of that silence which 
had prevailed until he came. The 
governor fumbled with a paper- 
knife which was in front of him. 
The inspector, leaning forward in 
his chair, seemed engrossed by his 
boots. The doctor kept glancing, 
perhaps unconsciously, at his hat. 
The chaplain,though conspicuously 
uneasy, seemed to have his wits 
about him most. It was he who, 
temporarily usurping the governor’s 
functions, addressed the prisoner. 

“Your name is Oliver Man- 
kell?” The prisoner merely smiled. 
“You are sentenced to three 
months’ hard labour?” The pris- 
oner smiled again. “ For—for pre- 
tending to tell fortunes?” The 
smile became pronounced. The 
chaplain cleared his throat. “ Oli- 
ver Mankell, I am a clergyman. 
I know that there are such things 
as good and evil. I know that, 
for causes which are hidden from 
me, the Almighty may permit evil 
to take visible shape and walk 
abroad upon the earth; but I also 
know that, though evil may de- 
stroy my body, it cannot destroy 
my soul,” 

The chaplain pulled ‘up. His 
words and manner, though evident- 
ly sincere, were not particularly 
impressive. While they evidently 
had the effect of increasing his 
colleague’s uneasiness, they only 
had the effect of enlarging the 
prisoner’s smile. When he was 
about to continue, the governor 
interposed. 

“T think, Mr Hewett, if you 
will permit me. Mankell, I am 
not a clergyman.” The prisoner’s 
smile almost degenerated into a 
grin. “T have sent for you, for 
the second time this morning, to 


ask you frankly if you have 
any reason to complain of your 
treatment here?” The prisoner 
stretched out his hands with his 
familiar gesture. “Have you any 
complaint to make? Is there any- 
thing, within the range of the 
prison rules, you would wish me 
to do for you?” Again the hands 
went out. “Then tell me, quite 
candidly, what is the cause of your 
behaviour? ” 

When the governor ceased the 
prisoner seemed to be resolving in 
his mind what answer he should 
make. Then, inclining his head 
with that almost saturnine grace, 
if one may coin a phrase, which 
seemed to accompany every move- 
ment he made— 

“Sir, what have I done?” he 
asked. 

“ Eh—eh—we—we won’t dwell 
upon that. The—the question is, 
What did you do it for?” 

“It is perhaps within your re- 
collection, sir, that I have my 
reputation to redeem, my character 
to reinstate.” 

“Your character? What do 
you mean ?” 

“In the first interview with 
which you favoured me, I ventured 
to observe that it would be my en- 
deavour, during my sojourn within 
these walls, to act upon the advice 
the magistrate tendered me.” 

“ What ”—the governor rather 
faltered—“what advice was that ?” 

“He said I claimed to be a 
magician. He advised me, for my 
character’s sake, to prove it during 
my sojourn here.” 

“Tsee. And—and you're try- 
ing to prove it—for your charac- 
ter’s sake? ” 

“For my character’s sake! But 
I am but beginning, you perceive.” 

“Qh, you’re but beginning! 
You call this but beginning, do 
you? May I ask if you have any 
intention of going on?” 
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“ Oh, sir, I have still nearly the 
whole three months in front of 
me! Until my term expires I 
shall go on,with gathering strength, 
unto the end.” 

As he said this Mankell drew 
himself up in such a way that 
it almost seemed as_ though 
some inches were added to his 
stature. 

“You will, will you? Well, you 
seem to be a pleasant kind of 
man!” The criticism seemed to 
have been extracted from the 

vernor almost against his will. 

e looked round upon his col- 
leagues with what could only 
be described as a ghastly grin. 
“Have you any objection, Man- 
kell, to being transferred tc another 
prison ?” 

“Sir?” the prisoner’s voice rang 
out, and his hearers started—per- 
— Perhaps that was be- 
cause their nerves were already so 
disorganised. “It is here I was 
sent, it is here I must remain— 
until the end.” 

The governor took out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his brow. 

“T am bound to tell you, Man- 
kell, judging from the experiences 
of the last two days, if this sort of 
thing is to continue—with gather- 
ing strength !—the end will not be 
long.” 

he prisoner seemed lost in re- 
flection. The officials seemed lost 
in reflection too; but their reflec- 
tions were probably of a different 
kind. 

“There is one suggestion I might 
offer.” 

“Let’s have it by all means. 
We have reached a point at which 
we shall be glad to receive any 
suggestion—from you.” 

“You might give me a testi- 
monial.” 

“ Give you what?” 

“You might give 
monial.” 


me a testi- 
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The governor looked at the 
prisoner, then at his friends. 

“ A testimonial! Might we in- 
deed! What sort of testimonial 
do you allude to?” 

“You might testify that I had 
regained my reputation, redeemed 
my character,—that I had proved 
to your entire satisfaction that 
I was the magician I claimed to 
be.” 

The governor leaned back in his 
seat. : 

“Your suggestion has at least 
the force of novelty. I should like 
to search the registers of remark- 
able cases, to know if such an ap- 
plication has ever been made to 
the governor of an English jail 
before. What do you say, Har- 
dinge ?” 

The Major shuffled in his chair. 

“T—I think I must return to 
town.” 

The prisoner smiled. The Major 
winced. 

“That—-that fellow’s pinned me 
to my chair,” he gasped. He ap- 
peared to be making futile efforts 
to rise from his seat. 

“You cannot return to town. 
Dismiss the idea from your mind.” 

The Major only groaned. He 
took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his brow. The governor 
looked up from the paper-knife 
with which he was again trifling. 

“ Am I to understand that the 
testimonial is to take the shape of 
a voluntary offering ?” 

“Qh, sir! Of what value is a 
testimonial which is not volun- 
tary?” 

“ Quite so. How do you sug- 
gest it should be worded ?” 

“ May I ask you for paper, pens 
and ink?” 

The prisoner bent over the table 
and wrote on the paper which was 
handed him. What he had writ- 
ten he passed to the governor. Mr 
Paley found inscribed, in a beauti- 
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fully fair round hand, as clear as 
copperplate, the following “ testi- 
monial :”— 

“The undersigned persons pre- 
sent their compliments to Colonel 
Gregory. Oliver Mankell, sen- 
tenced by Colonel Gregory to three 
months’ hard labour, has been in 
Canterstone Jail two days. That 
short space of time has, how- 
ever, convinced them that Colonel 
Gregory acted wrongly in distrust- 
ing his magic powers, and so cast- 
ing a stain upon his character. 
This is to testify that he has proved, 
to the entire satisfaction of the 
undersigned inspector of prisons 
and officials of Canterstone Jail, 
that he is a magician of quite the 
highest class.” 

“The signatures of all those 

resent should be placed at the 
soenamed observed the prisoner, 
as the governor was reading the 
“testimonial.” 

Apparently at a loss for words 
with which to comment upon the 
wr he had read, the governor 

anded it to the inspector. The 
Major shrunk from taking it. 

“T—I’d rather not,” he mum- 
bled. 

“I think you’d better read it,” 
said the governor. Thus urged, 
the — did read it. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped, and 
passed it to the doctor. 

The doctor silently, having read 
it, passed it to the chaplain. 

“T will read it aloud,” said Mr 
Hewett. He did so—for the ben- 
efit, probably, of Slater and Mr 
Murray. 

“Supposing we were to sign that 
document, what would you pro- 
pose to do with it?” inquired tlie 
governor. 

“T should convey it to Colonel 
—_ . 

- ~ alF In that case he would 
have as high an opinion of our 
characters as of yours. And your- 
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self,—what sort of action might 
we expect from you?” 

“ T should go.” 

The governor’s jaw dropped. 

“Go? Oh, would you!” 

“My character regained, for 
what have I to stop?” 

“Exactly. What have you? 
There’s that point of view, no 
doubt. Well, Mankell, we will 
think the matter over.” 

The prisoner dropped his hands 
to his sides, looking the governor 
steadily in the face. 

“Sir, I conceive = answer to 
convey a negative. @ proposi- 
tion yf uiaea will not be x ae 
again. It only remains for me to 
continue earnestly my endeavours 
to retrieve my character—until 
the three months are at an 
end.” 

The chaplain was holding the 
testimonial loosely between his 
finger and thumb. Stretching out 
his arm, Mankell pointed. at it 
with his hand. It was immediate- 
ly in flames. The chaplain releas- 
ing it, it was consumed to ashes 
before it reached the floor. Re- 
turning to face the governor again, 
the prisoner laid his right hand, 
palm downwards, on the table: 
“ Spirits of the air, in whose pres- 
ence I now stand, I ask you if I 
am not justified in whatever I 
~~ do?” 

is voice was very musical. 
His upturned eyes seemed to pierce 
through the ceiling to what there 
was beyond. The room grew 
darker. There was a rumbling 
in the air. The ground began to 
shake. The chaplain, who was 
caressing the hand which had been 
scorched by the flames, burst out 
with what was for him a passion- 
ate appeal— 

“Mr Mankell, you are over 
hasty. I was about to explain 
that I should esteem it quite an 
honour to sign your testimonial.” 
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“So should I—upon my soul, I 
should!” declared the Major. 

“There’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
to oblige you, Mr Mankell,” stam- 
mered the chief warder. 

“Same ’ere!” cried Warder 
Slater. 

“You really are too rapid in 
arriving at conclusions, Mr Man- 
kell,” remarked the governor. “I 
do beg you will not suppose there 
was any negative intention.” 

The darkness, the rumbling, and 
the shaking ceased as suddenly as 
they began. The prisoner smiled. 

“Perhaps I was too hasty,” he 
confessed. “It is an error which 
can easily be rectified.” 

He raised his hand. A piece of 
aper fluttered from the ceiling. 
t fell upon the table. It was the 

testimonial. 

“Your signature, Major Har- 
dinge, should head the list.” 

ee a rather somebody else 
signed first.” 

“That would never do: it is for 
you to lead the van. You are free 
to leave your seat.” 

The major left his seat, appar- 
ently not rejoicing in his freedom. 
He wrote “ William Hardinge ” in 
great sprawling characters. 

“‘ Add ‘Inspector of Prisons.’ ” 

The Major added “ Inspector of 
Prisons,” with a very rueful coun- 
tenance. 

“Mr Paley, it is your turn.” 

Mr Paley took his turn, with a 
really tolerable imitation of being 
both ready and willing. Acting 
on the hint which had been given 
the Major, he added “Governor” 
of his own accord. 


“ Now, doctor, it is you.” 

The doctor thrust his hands into 
his trousers’ pockets. “I'll sign, 
if you’ll tell how it is done.” 

“Tell you how it is done? How 
what is done?” 

“How you do that hanky-panky, 
of course.” 

“ Hanky-panky!” The prisoner 
drew himself straight up. “ Is it 
=— that you suspect me of 

anky-panky? Yes, sir, I will 
show you how it’s done.- If you 
wish it, you shall be torn asunder 
where you stand.” 

“Thank you,---you needn’t trou- 
ble. I'll sign.” 

He signed. When the chaplain 

had signed, he shook his head and 
sighed. 
. “T always placed a literal inter- 
pretation on the twenty-eighth 
chapter of the first book of Samuel. 
It is singular how my faith is 
justified !” 

The chief warder placed his 
spectacles upon his nose, where 
they seemed uneasy, and made 
quite a business of signing. And 
such was Warder Slater’s agitation, 
that he could scarcely sign at all. 
But at last the “ testimonial” was 
complete. The prisoner smiled as 
he carefully folded it in two. 

“T will convey it to Colonel 
Gregory,” he said. “ It is a grati- 
fication to me to have been able to 
retrieve my character in so short a 
space of time.” 

They watched him—a little 
spellbound, perhaps ; and as they 
watched him, even before their 
eyes—behold, he was gone! 

RICHARD MARSH. 
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THE LAST OF THE RYDAL DOROTHYS. 


FEBRUARY 25, 1890. 


THe sadness of the Bratha and 
the Rotha, how it grows upon one! 
Time was when the merriest-heart- 
ed met for dance and song in that 
Low Brathay Hall where Christo- 

her North wooed and won the 
fanny of Westmoreland. 

I never pass the grey old brid 
at Clappersgate without a thought 
of those happy lovers leaving “ the 
sound of the flute, violin, bassoon,” 
and passing out to gaze beneath a 
summer moon on Bratha’s reach of 
laughing, rippling silver. 

But as I gaze a solemn sound 
wails upward from the river bed. 
Those canal diggers, who have, for 
a poor ten-pound’s worth of possible 
hay-grass, robbed the river near the 
Brathay Church of all charm, all 
music, all glory of broken light for 
ever, have—heaven be thanked for 
it !—kept their foolishly short-sight- 
ed and ungenerous hands off the 
Bratha near the old Hall. And 
there still, as of old to the ears of 
Charles Lloyd and De Quincey, 
“the sound of pealinganthems, . . 
the sound of choral chanting—dis- 
tant, solemn, saintly,” steals up- 
ward ever from the river’s rocky 
channel. There in the dawn, 
“when all things are locked in 
sleep, and only some uneasy mur- 
mur or cock-crow in the faint dis- 
tance gives a hint of resurrection 
for earth and her generations,” we 
can still hear, as De Quincey used 
to hear in that same chanting of 
the little mountain river, “a re- 
quiem over departed happiness, 
and a protestation against the 
thought that so many excellent 
creatures, but a little lower than 
the angels, whom we have seen 
only to love in this life—so many 
of the good, the brave, the beauti- 
ful, the wise—can have appeared 


for no higher purpose or prospect 
than simply to point a hos ig to 
cause a little joy and many tears, 
a few perishing moons of happiness 
and years of vain regret.” 
hat is that so fills the 

Bratha and Rotha’s voice with 
melancholy? It is simply this, 
that there are great ghosts upon 
the river banks from its hill-birth 
to its rest within the lake. 

The rivers have outrun a race of~ 
men and women whose like we 
scarce can hope to see again. 


‘Their form remains, their function 


never dies ; 

While they, the brave, the mighty, 
and the wise ’’— 

have vanished. 

The Bratha, that soothed Charles 
Lloyd and his tender-hearted son 
the Langdale pastor, that saddened 
De Quincey, that gladdened Chris- 
topher North, that was the play- 
mate of Hartley Coleridge in the 
days when he came to old Mr 
Longmire’s house in Clappersgate, 
to be near the Lloyds,—“ those 
four ,noble lads that were his 
schoolfellows, and their admirable 
mother,” as hetells us. The river 
Bratha, that was afterwards Hart- 
ley’s friend when wise and good Mr 
Harden of Brathay Hall showed 
him true kindness, and Mr Bran- 
ken of Croft Lodge gave him hos- 
pitality that was sometimes more 
well meant than wise. The river, 
by which so often Joseph Harden 
walked and talked with Owen 
Lloyd; the Bratha, that so de- 
delighted Mrs Gaskell in Mill Brow 
days ; that river that heard in later 
times the sweet voice of Alice 
Fletcher, and knew her smile. 

The river Rotha, that stirred the 
heart of Dorothy Wordsworth, and 
inspired her brother the Laureate ; 
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that glistened in the dreams of S. 
T. Coleridge, and may have haunt- 
ed De Quincey’s sleep; that sighed 
along the lawn whereby lay Dora 
Quillinan stricken unto death; 
that made Arnold in his study at 
Rugby a man o’er again when he 
thought the holiday was near, and 
the groves of Loughrigg’s Citheron 
were waiting to receive him ; the 
river Rotha, that at the stepping- 
stones sung on in the ears of the 
poet’s son William, and spoke 
peace to Edward Forster, the man 
of peace, when he came for short 
rest beside its banks. The river, 
that ever recalled to her home the 
good and beautiful Mrs Fletcher 
of Lancrigg; that cast its spell 
upon her worthy son-in-law Sir 
John; that cheered her gifted 
daughter, Mrs Davy. The river 
by whose banks Mrs Hemans 
strayed, and Miss Fenwicke found 
such delight, and of which Harriet 
Martineau mused. The river that 
in later times made a headmaster, 
Edward Thring, forget his care in 
holiday, song and scramble,—for 
no man ever loved the Rotha’s-pools 
more passionately than Edward 
Thring. The river that rejoiced 
the young heart of Arthur Clou h, 
and that other Arthur of golden 
memory. That haunted the sing- 
ing-time of Matthew, the singer of 
both. What can these streams be 
to us to-day but streams.of tears 
for the great dead gone, and brooks 
by which the harp in silence must 
be hung? 

To-day the alders droop their 
tassels in rosiest fairness about the 
Rotha’s bank ; the willows stand al- 
most as white as budding almond- 
flower; the wrens flit, as they 


flitted half a century ago before 


Faber’s delighted eyes, hither and 
thither along the mossy walls; 
the water-ousel glances from stone 
to stone, flashes like a silver 
star, and disappears, then curtseys 
quaintly and bo 


bs his white throat 
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and breast from sun to shadow on 


the boulder’s edge; that other 
ousel, “the mellow ousel,” flutes 
from tree to tree,—but all is out of 
tune. River and bird and sun- 
shine and blue air lack harmony 
with our spirits ; and the wanderer 
by the Bratha or the Rotha to-day 
might say with Wordsworth— 


‘Your sound my heart of peace be- 
reaves, 

It robs my heart of rest. ‘ 

Thou thrush, that singest loud—and 
loud and free, 

Into yon row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit ; 

Or sing another song, or choose another 
tree.” 


And wherefore, but because to- 
day, Tuesday, February 25, 1890, 
from yonder white house in the 
trees to yonder churchyard on its 
rocky knoll, affectionate hands are 
to carry to her long rest the last 
of the Dorothys of Rydal Mount, 
and the book of Wordsworthian 
memories is wellnigh closed for 
ever in this vale. 

It is not only of Mrs Harrison 
we think to-day; it is of that 
“seraphic-faced” one to whose mus- 
ical voice long years ago the par 
of Ambleside listened on Sunday 
morn, the lover of the Bratha and 
the Rotha, the singer of the mar- 
vellous charm of Loughrigg’s brow, 
he of whom Wordsworth once said 
to Aubrey de Vere that he could 
see more things in a mountain 
ramble than his own accustomed 
eyes perceived. 

Frederick Faber, the young poet, 
is bound up in my mind indissol- 
ubly with the presence of that 
gracious lady who, with the weight 
of eighty-eight years upon her head, 
goes down to the grave to-day. 

Faber was one of the Harrison 
household. Fifty-two years ago, 
or more, the young clergyman came 
to act as tutor to Mrs Harrison’s 
boys. How he loved the children 
of his charge may be gathered from 
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his volume of lyrics and sonnets. 
What he was to Matthew, the elder, 
as he roved by meadow and lawn 
on Loughrigg, “on Rothay’s white- 
lipped strand,” or by Thirlmere’s 
side, may therein be read. As he 
loved the children, so did the beau- 
tiful mother of those children hon- 
our him. I have watched the 
workings of that serene and lovely 
old face as Mrs Harrison spoke of 
Faber—what his converse and com- 
munionwith her household in young 
days meant; and quite lately have 
been permitted to see, in a friend’s 
album, a sonnet written in Faber’s 
clear methodical hand, dated Aug. 
25, 1838, which speaks volumes 
for the tender ties that bound the 
family of Green Bank to the young 
poet tutor. 


To Ricuarp Harrison, Green BANK. 


“ Dear little one! and can thy mother 
find 
In those soft lineaments, that move 
so free 
To smiles or tears, as holiest infancy 
About thy heart its glorious web doth 
wind, 
A faithful likeness of my sterner mind? 
Ah! then there must be tunes un- 
known to me, 
When my lost boyhood, like a wander- 
ing air, 
Comes for a while to pass upon my 
face 
Giving me back the dear familiar grace 
O’er which my mother poured her last 
fond prayer ! 
But sin and age will rob me of this power, 
Though now my heart, like an uneasy 
lake 


Some broken images at times may 
take 
From forms which fade more sadly 
every hour! ”’ 


The sonnet, as printed in Faber’s 
ms, isentitled “To a Little Boy.” 
hat little boy fascinated Faber : he 
watched him in all his movements, 
as the sonnet “ Richard’s- Tree ” 
testifies ; and when he was leaving 
Green Bank in 1840, he wrote upon 
the fly-leaf of a volume of 
the following words: “A Christ- 


R. H., lest we should never ‘meet 
again,” and thereunder these two 
verses :— 


“If it so be my corpse should rock 
Beneath a foreign wave, 

Or feed, as poet’s should, sweet weeds 
Above a foreign grave,— 


In lot of life, in orphanhood, 
In talents cramped and marred, 
Soft child! be thou, though like in face, 
Unlike this weak-willed bard.”’ 
F. W. F. 
GREEN BANK, 1840. 


The sonnet “On My Pupil’s 
Portrait ” is but another record of 
the joy he felt “in the light spirits 
and the humours wild” of those 
Harrison boys at Green Bank. 

It was no wonder that the poet 
of Loughrigg and the Bratha found 
warm friends in that Harrison 
household. Not only was he pas- 
sionately fond of his pupils, but 
he cared for one at least of their 
recreative amusements. Readers of 
Father Faber’s poems will remem- 
ber how devotedly he loved music, 
andthe Green Bank home was a nest 
of nightingales. Matthew grew up 
with a fine baritone voice. Words. 
worth’s voice is remembered still. 
John, about whose delicate childish 
life so much of the gentleness of 
home circled, was passionately fond 
of music; and the fine tenor voice 
and cultivated singing of that son 
with the beautiful face, Richard, 
will not be forgotten by those who 
heard him. 

Faber encouraged the singing ; 
and not one of the least note- 
worthy reminiscences of Amble- 
side in the tourist season was the 
exquisite music of the little choir 
that the Harrison family and 
Faber and his “cathedrals,” or 
collegians, led in the old church 
on the hill. 

“You know,” said an old in- 
habitant to me once, “we loved 
Faber, and do still, for all his 
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Romish ways. Why, before he 
came, ‘Ambleside was very dark. 
He started evening service in the 
old church, and monthly com- 
munion ; and he it was who first 
got the folks to sing at the ser- 
vices: for you see Parson Dames 
was going downhill in them days, 
= an old man, and he left a 
eal to Faber, and Faber loved 
the people, and the people loved 
him. Eh, dear! but ty was a pity 
he went over! And we told him so. 
But he used to say, ‘It will be all 
right at the last ;’ and we quite ex- 
pected he wascoming back tous. Oh 
dear ! ohdear! and henever came.” 

To-day, as one walks by the 
river-side, one looks across to 
Rothay Cottage and thinks of the 
music and the mind of one who 
was pre-eminently the poet of the 
two rivers, who, though he loved 
“the elder river,” and was “ solaced 
and calmed by Brathay’s flooded 
noise,” yet dwelt on the banks of 
“the younger river,” the Rotha, 
and tells us that 


‘Many a night the joyousness and 
mirth 

Of its dear flow had been his vesper 
song.” 


To the last Faber cared for this 
vale, even as his memory is cared 
for still by the dwellers in it; and 
he found at Green Bank the young 
fresh child-life that called forth so 
much of his tenderness and his song. 

Green Bank ! Yes—soin Faber’s 
days the home of Mrs Harrison 
was called ; and like enough when 
she and her husband, Benson of 
the Lund, came hither from Ulver- 
ston in 1827, the comparative ab- 
sence of the present stately trees 
upon the lawn gave force to that 
name. 

She cared for those trees that her 
own hand planted. She had some- 
thing of her poet cousin’s fondness 
for leaving the trees in quiet pos- 
session of the ground they grew in. 
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I remember how her face flushed 
with pleasure when she gave me 
permission to ask her agent to tell 
the hedgerow-cutter not to disturb 
a beautiful young birch tree in 
one of the fields below her house, 
May that birch be spared for many 
a year, even as wise care has spared 
one or two other noticeable trees 
in Ambleside. May it flourish in 
mid valley, a monument of Mrs 
Harrison. 

It is a long while to look back 
to 1827, when she who had been 
married four years came to the 
Green Bank, overlooking Amble- 
side, and settled down on the How, 
or high place, up which the old 
Norse shepherds had gone when 
they scaled the sheep-heights, the 
“ Faar-felt ” — the Fairfield. — of 
to-day. 

She came back into a valley 
that knew her well. Her cousin 
Dora was close by at Rydal Mount. 
Sara Coleridge, whose acquaintance 
she had made as a child, was still 
at “dear Greta Hall, on happy | 
lover now for five years past. 

The Lloyds had left old Brathay. 
The Hardens were at Brathay Hall. 
Wilson of Elleray had removed to 
Edinburgh, and only paid flying 
visits to the Lake country. The 
Arnoldsand beautiful Mrs Fletcher 
had not yet come into the neigh- 
bourhood. De Quincey was under 
his cloud, away in London, busy 
upon articles for magazines, of 
which the most memorable in 1827 
was the strange one, “ Murder con- 
sidered as one of the Fine Arts”; 
but Mrs De Quincey, with her four 
bonnie bairns, was at Town End. 
Owen Lloyd, loveable “lile Owey,” 
was in lodgings at Mrs Nichol- 
son’s ; and Hartley Coleridge, Owen 
Lloyd’ s friend, and joint-partner 
with “our Owen” in the hearts of 
the people, was in and out of the 

Ambleade houses. He had just 


oe from the troubles, nay, 
the agonies, of being tutor against 
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his will in Mr Stuart’s school at 
Fisherbeck ; probably he had not 
yet removed to Mrs Fleming’s at 
Grasmere. 

But Mrs Harrison would have 
a largish circle of friends. Be- 
yond the Raise were the Southeys ; 
and whenever Mrs Stanger—Mary 
Calvert that was—came from Lon- 
don, she would call to see her old 
friend of the Bellevue and Rydal 
Mount days. Clever Miss Watson, 
too, was at Calgarth, the Barbers 
were at Grasmere, the Flemings 
at Ragrigg. 

Whenever Christopher North 
did come to Elleray, he would be 

uite certain to come over to 

mbleside to have a “crack an’ 
wi’ girtest cock-breeder theeraboot, 
yan Jonathan Birkeet they cawed 
him ”; and quite as certainly would 
he call in at Green Bank, to see 
the Dorothy of Rydal Mount days. 
For Wilson Nate: 9 to look upon a 
fair face, and a fair face was that 
face of Dorothy Wordsworth, that 
a few years before, seen momently 
in the little stationer’s shop at 
Ulverston, had so enchanted the 
widower of Water Park as to 
haunt his memory till he made 
her his bride. 

“You know,” said one who can 
still remember the day when Mrs 
Harrison came to Green Bank, 
“she was what we call about here 
avery comely body, ‘lish’ and 
tall, with the sweetest mouth that 
ever smiled, and the straightest 
nose as ever was set upon face. 
I have seen her off and on for 
the past sixty-three years, and her 
face seemed to me to grow more 
likeable with every year. Other 
folk’s faces worsen with age, hers 
improved with it.” 

t was given to me to see that 
comely face, with its clear girlish 
complexion, its benevolent smile, 
its dark and noticeable grey eyes, 
its silver setting of white hair, 
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only when all the sorrows of life 
and the stress of years had passed 
over it; and yet so beautiful in its 
serenity did it appear, that I have 
walked miles to gaze upon it. And 
I used to come away from the in- 
terview with words in my ears, 
written on a different ma. Fh 
“Sits like a thronéd lady sending 
out a gracious look all over her 
domain.” 

No wonder, thought I, as she sat 
in state within her ample arm- 
chair, the snow-white handkerchief 
on the table close by, her hand 
— her ebon walking-stick, her 
white cap exquisitely set on to set 
off her features, her red shawl 
carefully arranged over her black 
velvet gown, a perfect picture of 
_ se mage d age s _ be, 
that Faber the t worshi ‘ 
that Hartley Coleridge jeapall her 
as a child by running round the 
table to catch her and look at her 
face, and that still tradition in 
Ambleside tells of the pretty sight 
of the two Dorothys clatteri 
along in clogs and cloaks throu 
the snow to school at Miss Fletch- 
er’s of Bellevue, a veritable pair 
of Little Red Riding Hoods. d 
small marvel that the fair orphan 
child should have been welcomed 
by her father’s cousin to be inmate 
of Rydal Mount. 

“You know,” Mrs Harrison 
would say with a twinkle in her 
eye, “they called me at first plain 
Dorothy in those days. here 
were three Dorothys at Rydal 
Mount, altogether—Miss Words- 
worth, Dorothy Wordsworth, and 
myself, plain Dorothy, and some- 
times instead of plain Dorothy, I 
was called, ‘ Middle Dolly.’ ” 

It must have been with no small 
pleasure that, somewhere about 
1813, the year after Catherine 
and Thomas, the boy “whom ev 
eye that looked on loved,” had 
been so sadly and swiftly aw 
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from the poet’s household, the 
Rydal party was thus increased 
by the fresh young girl of thir- 
teen summers, whose father, 
Richard Wordsworth, an attorney 
at Whitehaven, had died. 

She was the oldest of the Ry- 
dal children, older than Dora, 
by nearly four years; but she 
= Hm spoke as if they looked 
upon themselves as much of an 
age, and: I suspect that lessons 
were more in Dora’s way than her 
own. There at Rydal Mount for 
six years she lived, and as she 
_— the six years of life that are 
the most impressionable, she nat- 
urally became Rydalian, and rev- 
erential for Rydal Mount. 

One of course used to speak of 
those six years, but one gathered 
rather from what she said that 
there was a solemnity about 
Wordsworth and an awe in her 
mind that kept her, the little cousin 
once removed, at a distance from 
the poet. ‘And she would speak 
of the pre-Rydalian days, and her 
far-off memories of the fine folk 
at Whitehaven going out to dinner 
at 3 p.m. in their sedan-chairs and 
returning in their sedans from 
their card-parties and punch at 
ten, with something of relief. 

But it was plain that if to her 
the poet’s soul was “as a star, and 
dwelt apart,” and she did not read 
all Wordsworth’s poems, she hon- 
oured him as a man, and loved 
him for his tender kindness and 
constant thoughtfulness and affec- 
tion ; and there are still living in 
Ambleside those who remember 
how, on a time when Mrs Harri- 
son’s life was hanging in the bal- 
ance, the t would walk about 
in the Scale How gardens by the 
hour together, waiting for the latest 
bulletin, and how, day after day, 
hé would take his peaked cap and 
cloak and go through all weathers 
to hear “ what progress to recovery 
Dorothy was making.” 
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And now that same Dorothy, 
Dorothy the third of Rydal Mount, 
having outlived her generation, 
has passed beyond all questionings 
of times that were Tang syne, 
She who, a few weeks ago, was 
so full of life and apparent energy 
as to press a friend to come next 
summer to pay her a visit at Water 
Park, has quietly fallen on sleep. 


‘‘An old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Has led her to the grave.” 


In yonder churchyard six little 
white crosses, upon pedestals of 
grey limestone, tell how her hus- 
band and her children have pre- 
ceded her to the land whence none 
return, and a grave is open to 
receive the mother of a family 
whereof but one remains to mourn. 

I had no heart to attend those 
last sad obsequies, but with a 
friend walked up to Loughrigg’s 
bossy height, to-day lustrous as 
burnished gold beneath the sun. 
Talk of “the first mild day of . 
March, each minute sweeter than 
before”; the day was a May day, 
as far as light, and warmth, and 
blessing of soft air could go. 

Windermere stretched a flaw- 
less mirror beneath an azure sky. 
But for the white half-moon above 
Wansfell, there was no speck in 
all the heaven. The iodeen lay 
deep purple in the hills; the 
woodlands swept deep purple up 
the Fairfield hollow. ‘Bratha 
shone from pool to pool like silver ; 
and from the Old Man of Coniston, 
right round by Bowfell to Seat 
Sandal, from Seat Sandal to the 
coned ridges of the High Street 
range, was one unbroken pomp 
and glory of triumphant spring. 

The thegeh sang through the 
hazel tassels; the tits chattered 
from the budding birch ; themoun- 
tain sheep lay in shadow of the juni- 
per; and the red mice ran through 
the gold rust of the bracken. 
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There on a mosséd boulder we 
sat, my friend and I, and suddenly 
the great vase of air above the 
grey little town throbbed, and the 
muffled peal told us that the sad 
cortege had left Scale How, to 
bear the remains of the last Doro- 
thy of Rydal Mount to their final 
resting-place. 

One, two, three, four, five, six. 
In solemn single strokes and slow 
the Ambleside bells tolled out. 
There was a plaintive tone in that 
C-major chime that was almost 
human, and when one put words 
to it, one found the bells saying in 
clear English accent, “Good-bye, 
old friend, good-bye.” 

A shepherd passed, dressed in 
sable weeds from head to foot. 
“ Gaain’ to th’ funeral,” he said; 


“eh my! but what, she'll be 
missed by many a poor person 
will Mrs Harrison now. I darsay 


theer’s a scoor o’ more hes leuked 
to her weekly for these years past.” 

One remembered how gracious 
in her benevolence the last of the 
Dorothys had been, not only to 
Ambleside but to Ulverston also. 
And one had _ heard it said, “ Oh, 
you know, when anything was 
wanted, we turned to Green 
Bank. We were quite sure that 
if it was a good cause, it would ap- 
peal to her.” She gave to schools, 
to church, to Mechanics’ Institute, 
to the Volunteers, and to all who 
really were in want, but she let 
not her left hand know what her 
right hand did. But not in the 
heart of shepherd, mechanic, or 
volunteer will her memory be so 
dear as in the heart of the village 
school-child. For as long as the 
old rush-bearing custom which old 
Mr North put on its present foot- 
ing is continued, as long as Owen 
Lloyd’s rush-bearing hymn is 


sung, it will be remembered that 
once a-year for more than two 
peng the scholars assem- 
led on the slopes of the Green 
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Bank meadow for tea and sports 
te the Monday, and bore their 
“burdens ” as the flowery insignia 
are locally called, from the Amble- 
side church to the garden grounds 
of “kindly Mrs Harrison.” 

But the bell tolled on—* Good- 
bye, old friend, good-bye.” And 
darkly seen between the houses in 
the valley, the long procession 
moved from Scale How to the 
church. Then the bell ceased. It 
seemed as if a hymn was faintly 
wafted upward, and presently from 
the church the congregation poured 
into the sunniest of churchyards ; 
and we knew that ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust had been said, the 
prayer prayed, the last blessing 
given. 

We rose to descend into the 
vale to see in quiet the spot where, 
with the regret of all the neigh- 
bourhood, was laid one who, for 
sixty-three years, had been a gener- 
ous genial presence in the people’s 
midst. 

Still the sun shone and the lake 
lay in perfect calm, and the birds 
sang as though it had been May. 
There was something suitable even 
in the day’s sun and gladness to 
this home-going of the third 
Dorothy of Rydal Mount—for one 
remembered how Mrs Fletcher had 
written of the poet Wordsworth’s 
funeral, under date April 27, 1850: 


‘““We saw him laid within the quiet 


grave. 

‘ ° ’ : *Twas a day 

Of most rare brightness, and the little 
birds 

Sang no sad requiem o’er the hallowed 
spot. 

All nature glowed instinct with tender 
love.” 

For the friend of Dora, her 
almost elder sister, gentle, serene, 
beautiful Mrs Harrison of Scale 
How, the birds also sang, and 
nature glowed upon her funeral 
morn. 
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A STORY OF THE SEINE. 


VoyaGeErs to Rouen up the 
Seine (a more excellent way of 
voyaging than driving along dusty 
roads or rushing through the coun- 
try by rail) pass so many pictur- 
esque villages on either cake with 
such a strong family likeness to 
one another, that they may per- 
haps fail to have preserved a dis- 
tinct recollection of one of the 
most picturesque of these—Ville- 

uier. Let us, then, recall it to 
their memories, or roughly sketch 
the smiling townlet for those others 
who have never had an opportunity 
of charging their memories about 
any of the pleasant places which, 
like flowers bordering some garden 
pathway, stud at intervals the ver- 
dant banks of the Seine. 

At a bend of the river it comes 
in sight,—a townlet we have called 
it; something bigger than a vil- 
lage, something smaller than a 
town; a sort of hobbledehoy, a 
neither - a - man - nor-a-boysortof 
place, but very pleasant to look at 
all the same, with its really fine 
old church nestling at the foot of 
high chalk cliffs, crowned with 
woods of sweet-chestnut and wal- 
nut and other trees. 

On the other side of the river 
one sees vast prairies bordered 
with lars, and beyond a ridge 
of i coeaped by the forest of 
Brotonne. It is altogether one 
of the most charming and charac- 
teristic landscapes of the Pays de 


Caux. Even the presence of a 
factory with its tall brick chimney 
cannot destroy the charm of this 
pleasant place, set down thus at 
the foot of the rocky hills, on the 
margin of the broad stream. 

The old timbered houses are 
chiefly on the higher ground, but 
charming cottages line the bank, 
with gardens full of roses and 
lilies creeping down almost to the 
water's edge. Many boats are 
dancing on the mimic waves, for 
Villequier is a nest of — pilots; 
and though there is no flavour of 
brine in the air, which is just now 
full of the scent of hay, there is a 
fair sprinkling of ancient mariners, 
For the Seine, smooth as it usually 
is, can at times be rough enough, 
when anything occurs to ruffle its 
generally serene temper; and the 
big ships which come up from the 
sea require to be handled by those 
who know its ways, and can count 
its shallows. The mascaret, too, as 
the barre or tidal-wave is termed, 
elsewhere called and considered a 
bore, mounts here some ten feet 
high, and reaches still further up 
the river. 

Such, then, is Villequier, not 
many furlongs from the better 
known and more ambitious town 
of Caudebec, which lies midway 
between it and the ruined Abbey 
of St Wandrille or Fontanelle.' » 
Unambitious, however, as it is, 
it has been the scene of a sad 








1 A story is told of Victor Hugo in connection with this place which is worth 
repeating. In 1791 the last of the Priors, at the head of some twenty of his 
Friars, took the oath of the new constitution, and the year following the Abbey 
was sold as ‘national property’’ to a joint stock company, managed by one 
M. Lenoir, who set up there first a pin factory and then a cotton mill. Victor 


Hugo, whose connection with the place will be related presently, once tried to 
get access to what was left of the romantic ruin, but was ignominiously ejected 
by the indignant, manufacturer for presuming to enter without his permission. 
The pin merchant, it is said, showed no emotion when the great man modestly men- 
tioned his name, which seems never to have penetrated the desecrated Abbey. 
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event, which, though vividly de- 
scribed by more than one French 
writer, has never, so far as we 
know, appeared in an English 
dress. 

Near the middle of this enchant 
ing spot stands the Villa Vacquerie. 
The tragedy, as the French ac- 
count with some want of exacti- 
tude styles it, of which this peace- 
ful place was the scene, has a 
further interest from its connec- 
tion with a great name in French 
literature. M. Auguste Vacquerie 
was associated with the two sons 
of Victor Hugo in founding ‘Le 
Rappel’; and to the Villa Vac- 
querie, now about fifty years ago, 
M. Charles Vacquerie brought his 
bride, Léopoldine, daughter of 
Victor Hugo. Here they spent 
some months of earthly happiness, 
from which the presence of a 
mother in the same house de- 
tracted nothing. On the eve of 
the fatal 4th of September the 
young husband, who came of a 
race of sailors, had received a boat 
of too slight a construction for 
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of the Seine. 


such a river as the Seine. An 
old Normandy peasant, who had 
been a servant in the family, and 
whose narrative was published in 
a French paper! a few years ago, 
relates in a graphic manner what 
followed. It is impossible in a 
translation to do justice to the 
old woman’s spirited recital. This, 
however, is the substance of it :— 

“* Listen. I can tell you how it 
happened. It seems to me but 
yesterday, though it is now two- 
and-forty years ago. The evening 
before the accident, they brought 
a new cutter from Honfleur for 
M. Charles. It was one of his 
fanciés to navigate our river in 
such a craft. It seems it had gained 
a prize at the Honfleur regatta. 
All the more reason for not having 
it here. I told M. Charles that 
some misfortune would happen to 
him with such a boat, for it was 
too slight; and I say to him, 
“ You will never take your little 
wife in that thing”; and he says 
to me, “That’s just it, Austre- 
berthe.2 To-morrow we are going 





The author of ‘ Les Feuilles d’ Automne,’ 


slightly nettled at finding himself alto- 


gether unknown, even to this gross personage, is said to have discharged this 
parting shot—‘‘ I am surprised that you should never have heard my name. I 
am the famous dentist of La Bouille, and inventor of a celebrated hair-wash.”’ 
St Wandrille, or, as it was originally called, Fontanelle, was bought in 1863 by 
the Duc de Stacpoole, who preserves what is left of the ruins with religious care. 
1 By M. Pierre Giffard in the ‘ Figaro’ of March 18, 1885. 


?This is a favourite name inthe Pays de Caux. 
of Pavilly when St Philibert was Abbot of Jumitges. 


St Austreberthe was Abbess 
The nuns of Pavilly were 


in the habit of washing the scanty linen of the monks of Jumitges, which was 


carried to and fro on a donkey trained for the purpose. 


One day as the donkey 








was going through the forest, it was attacked by a wolf, who made it his busi- 
ness to eat it up (se mit en devoir de le dévorer). St Philibert, who was at once 
informed of the fact by special revelation, imposed on the wolf the penance of 
taking the place of his victim as carrier. The wolf could not choose but obey, 
and became from that time the faithful go-between for the two houses. This is, 
in effect, the legend of the Loup Vert, who is sometimes confounded with St 
Loup. The whole valley of the Seine is rich in such legends, in which the 
wolf often plays a part. At Mt. St Michel he appears under somewhat different 
circumstances. There the story is that some hermits, placed on the rock by 
St Patern and St Pair, were supplied with provisions by the inhabitants of one 
of the parishes on the mainland, and that the curé of the parish, in order to save 
his flock the trouble of carrying the baskets of food, had trained an ass to carry 
them without a driver. In one of his journeys, however, the ass was met by a 
wolf, who devoured him, and the unfortunate cenobites would have died of 
starvation but for a miracle which made the wolf discharge the duty of the ass. 
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to Caudebec, and we shall see how 
she sails.” ‘“O! M. Charles,” say 
I, “surely you won’t do that?” 
However, to cut my story short, 
next morning about eight or nine 
o’clock he trims his cutter. Ma- 
dame Vacquerie, his mother, poor 
lady, was more than a little dis- 

uieted ; but she didn’t dare cross 

. Charles. And then his dear 

little Hugo, about to become a 
mother too, the poor young thing 
—she was happy enough, as you 
may suppose, to go with him and 
make a water-party. I can tell 
ou how she was dressed, for I 
aced her last corset, and I put 
on her gown—a pretty violet gown 
with lace from top to toe. 

“*Tt was altogether so fresh, so 
fine. I see them now getting into 
the boat, both of them, with M. 
Pierre Vacquerie and his boy. M. 
Pierre, you know, was brother of 
Madame Vacquerie. He had been 
a skipper a long time, but they 
used to say he was not lucky with 
his ships. That’s only gossip, you 
know ; but it might be true for all 
that. There they go, all the four, 
full sail; a fine day, and no ill 
wind. That’s what struck me as 
they shoved off. 

““Two hours passed away. 
Madame Vacquerie was looking 
out over the river from the top 
story through a giass. Breakfast 
time comes. Madame Vacquerie 
was sitting at the window, and I 
was sewing by her side. “Oh, 
Austreberthe,” says she to me, 
“T am getting rather anxious that 
they have not yet returned. I 
trust no accident has happened.” 
“Oh, no, Madame,” said 1; “ M. 
Charles is fearless, but he under- 
stands his business; and besides 
your brother is with them: he 
knows how to manage a boat.” 

“«Then she puts the glass to 
her eyes again, and I hear her say, 
“Ah! here they are.” She puts 
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it down quite quietly. Then all 
of a sudden she takes it up again, 
Ah! sir, what a cry: “I don’t 
see them,” she says,—‘ I don’t see 
them.” : 

“‘And indeed the cutter had 
just capsized. They were all four 
under the sail, which one saw 
floating towards the left bank, not 
very far from the shore. At the 
same moment, M. Lemétayer, the 
Caudebec notary, runs up quite 
out of breath, shouting, “ To the 
rescue!” He had got into the 
cutter with them, fancy that! to 
come on to Villequier; but on 
arriving opposite La Chapelle, he 
got out of the boat because he 
didn’t feel quite easy. He had 
hardly got out, and gone a few 
paces lite the road by the river 
side, when at the very first tack 
he saw the whole thing capsize 
with a sudden gust just opposite 
the Dos d’ Ane.’ 

“Here Austreberthe got rather 
out of breath. Her eyes opened 
wider and wider in the ardour of 
recital. Then she went on again: 

“Tt is impossible to describe 
the cries and groans of the poor 
mother, and indeed everybody in 
the place. The pilots and country- 
people went across to the other 
side in their boats. They draw 
out first the body of Pierre Vac- 
querie, who had his legs entangled 
in the cutter, then the poor 
young wife. I see her still in her 

eautiful dress, drowned, dead, 
covered with the green weeds 
clinging to her torn and tattered 
lace. 

“Oh, the pity of it! I watched 
her all that night, and next day I 
placed her in the same coffin with 
her husband. For they didn’t re- 
cover M. Charles and little Artus 
till the next day. They were 
buried two and two. There were 
but two coffins; and the one in 
which the two young married 
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le—— But see, here’s my 
usband at the gate of the church- 
ard with the pilots.’ 

“The husband adds, what seems 
to throw some light upon it, that 
at Caudebec, on the return voyage, 
they took on board some cannon 
balls which were lying on the 
beach to steady the cutter, which it 
seems was not well ballasted. In 
passing by the Dos d’Ane, which 
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forms a gorge in the hills, they 
got a sudden gust, which, how- 
ever, would not have capsized 
them but for these balls, which 
no doubt all rolled together to 
one side.” ! 

In the churchyard at Villequier, 
under the shadow of the church, 
on the south side, may be seen 
two graves, with two headstones 
thus inscribed : « sabe 





i 
CHARLES VACQUERIE, 
agé de 26 ans, 
& 
L£OPOLDINE VACQUERIE, 
née Huao, 
agée de i9 ans, 
mariés le 15 février, et morts 
le 4 septembre 1848. 





De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine. 








ik 


PrerRE VACQUERIE, 
agé de 62 ans, 
& 
Artus VACQUERIE, 
agé de 1i ans, 
morts le 4 septembre 1843. 


De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine. 











In the Fifth Book of his ‘Con- 
templations, Victor Hugo refers 
to the 
“Chaste tombe jumelle au pied du 

coteau vert.”’ 
Close by is another grave, with 
this inscription :— 





os 
ADELE, 
Femme 


de 





Victor Hugo. 








She died at Brussels in 1868. 
It was her wish to be buried at 
Villequier. There was a space re- 
served by her side for the famous 
husband and father. His remains 
lie, as all the world knows, in the 
Panthéon. Yet, it is said, he often 
used to come and kneel in this 
corner of the old churchyard ; and 
in his ‘ Contemplations,’ in a piece 
written at Villequier on the fourth 
anniversary of the fatal event, the 
bereaved father speaks in a tone 
of almost sublime resignation :— 


“Je viens 4 vous, Seigneur, pére au- 
quel il faut croire ; 
Je vous porte, apaisé. 
Les morceaux de ce ceeur tout plein de 
votre gloire 
Que vous avez brisé. 





1 The story has been told also by Jules Janin in his ‘ La Normandie’ ; but the 
old Norman peasant’s graphic description seems to go to the heart more than the 
polished periods of the brilliant littérateur. 
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Je dis que le tombeau qui sur les morts 
se ferme 
Ouvre le firmament ; 
Et que ce qu’ici-bas nous prenons pour 
le terme 
Est le commencement.”’ 


Another piece, dated the same 
day, five years later, though writ- 
ten at Jersey, shows that the 
father’s heart was still at Ville- 
quier :— 

‘* Villequier, Caudebec, et tous ces frais 
vallons, 

Ne vous entendront plus vous écrier, 
Allons, 

Le vent est bon, la Seine est belle! 

Comme ces lieux charmants vont étre 
pleins d’ ennui ! 
Les hardis goélands ne diront plus, 
C’est lui! 
Les fleurs ne diront plus, C’est elle!’ 


The way in. which he couples 
them together is very touching: 
“They were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death 
they were not divided.” 

The ‘Contemplations,’ indeed, 
are full of the dear daughter to 
whom on the morning of her mar- 
riage he wrote, it would seem, in 
the church these lines :— 


‘* Aime celui qui t’aime, et sois heureuse 
en lui. 
A Dieu! Sois son trésor, o toi qui 
fus le nétre! 
Va, mon enfant béni, d'une famille a 
l autre. 
Emporte le bonheur, et laisse-nous 
lV ennui. 
Ici l’on te retient, la-bas on te désire. 
Fille, épouse, ange, enfant, fais tui 
double devoir. 
Donne-nous un regret, donne-leur un 
espoir. 
Sors avec une larme! entre avec un 
sourire ! 
Dans l’ église, 15 février 1843.” 
This is followed in the ‘ Contempla- 


tions’ by the simple entry, “4 sep- 
tembre 1843.” 


To his wife, twelve years later, 
he addresses these lines :— 
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‘¢ Mere, voila douze ans que notre fille 


est morte ; 

Et depuis, moi le pére et vous la femme 
forte, 

Nous n’avons pas été, Dieu le sait, un 
seul jour 

Sans parfumer son nom readies et 
d’ amour. 

Nous avons pris la sombre et charmante 
habitude 

De voir son sombre vivre en notre soli- 
tude, 


De la sentir passer et del’ entendre errer, 
Et nous sommes restés & qunnes a 
pleurer. 


Mere, n¢ nous n’avons pas pli¢, ‘quoique 


roseaux, 
Ni perdu la bonté vis-i-vis l'un de 
Pautre; 
Ni demandé la fin de mon deuil et du 
votre, 


A cette licheté qu’on appelle 1’ oubli. 

Oui, depuis ce jour triste oi pour nous 
ont pali 

Les cieux. les champs, les fleurs, I’ étoile, 
Taube pure, 

Et toutes les splendeurs de la sombre 
nature, 

Avec les trois enfants qui nous restent, 
trésor 

De courage et d’amour que Dieu nous 
laisse encore, 

Nous avons essayé des fortunes di- 
verses.”’ 


The ‘ Contemplations’ conclude 
with this pathetic reference to his 
constant visits to his child’s grave 
in a poem written at Guernsey, 
le jour des morts 1855, and ad- 
dressed 


‘¢A CELLE QUI EST RESTEE EN 
FRANCE. 


‘* Autrefois, quand septembre en larmes 
revenait, 

Je partais, je quittais tout ce qui me 
connait. 


Je fuyais, seul, sans voir, sans penser, 
sans parler, 

Sachant bien que j’irais oi je devois 
aller. 


Puis j’allais au champ triste 4 cété de 
Véglise ; 

Téte nue, 4 pas lents, les cheveux 
dans la bise. 
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Disant je ne sais quels doux’et funébres 
mots : 


Et je m’agenouillais au milieu des 
rameaux 

Sur la pierre qu’on voit blanche dans la 
verdure. : 

Pourquoi dence dormais tu d’un facon 
si dure 

Que tu n’entendais pas lorsque je t’ap- 
pelais ? 

Et les pécheurs passaient en trainant 
leurs filets. 


J’étais 14, suppliant celui qui nous 


exauce ; 
J’adorias, je laissais tomber sur cette 
fosse, 
Hélas! oi j’ayais vu s‘évanouir mes 
cieux, 


Tout mon coeur goutte 4 goutte en pleurs 
silencieux ; 

J’effeuillais de la sauge et de la 
clématite ; 

Je me rappellais quand elle était petite, 

Quand elle m’apportait des lys et des 
jasmins, 

Ou quand elle prenait ma plume dans 
les mains, 

Gaie, et riant d’avoir de l’encre A ses 
doigts roses ; 

Jé respirais les fleurs sur cette cendre 
écloses, 

Je fixais mon regard sur ces poids ga- 
zons verts, 

Et par moments, 6 Dieu, je voyais, a 
travers 
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La pierre du tombeau, ‘comme une 
lueur d’ame! 


Hélas! O fleuve, 6 bois, vallons dont 
je fus l’héte, 

Elle sait, n’est ce pas? que ce n’est pas, 
ma faute 

Si, depuis ces quatre ans, pauvre coeur 
sans flambeau, 

Je ne suis pas allé prier sur son tom- 
beau !”’ 


Victor Hugo’s verse, indeed, 
bears no comparison to his prose. 
He is essentially a prose poet, and 
French verse lends itself more 
readily to the light and humorous 
than to the pathetic. But in the 
‘Contemplations,’ marred as they 
are by certain characteristic faults, 
we seem to hear the true voice of 
the heart. The faith which in his 
terrible bereavement he tried to 
cherish has been perhaps more 
simply expressed by a poet, as we 
may call her, of our own. Mrs 
Hemans, in “The Graves of a 
Household,” carries our thoughts 
beyond the present parting— 


«They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheered with song the hearth !— 
Alas, for love! if thou wert all, 
And naught beyond, O Earth !”’ 


G. J. CowLey-Brown. 
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ROMANCE OF TWO HEIRESSES. 


THE position of a great heiress 
in feudal and even more recent 
times, when left fatherless and un- 
protected, was by no means an 
enviable one. If she escaped the 
wardship of the Crown, which 
would most likely wed her to 
a Court favourite who had run 
through his own lands and money, 
she would probably fall a prey 
to the ambition of some powerful 
neighbour who would want to 
round off his own domains with 
her estates by marrying her him- 
self, if he was free, or 1f not, secur- 
ing her for his heir, either by fair 
means or foul. Or if happily she 
were provided with — com- 
petent to protect her, she was 
destined to become the victim of 
their machinations, each trying ‘to 
secure a marriage that would. best 
promote his own private interest, 
or further his own aims. Perhaps 
the lady who found herself wedded 
in Sabine fashion was not the least 
fortunate ; and history records not 
a few matches of this description 
that resulted happily enough. It 
can easily be imagined that to the 
female mind, the gentle force which 
carries off the fair object before 
the mailed knight on horseback is 
preferable to the chicanery and 
cold-blood bargaining which seeks 
to secure a parti eligible not so 
much for the bride herself as for 
her custodians. 

Scottish baronial history con- 
tains not a little of such rough 
wooing, and under the Stuarts in- 
stances were sufficiently notorious 
to make the care of a noble heiress 
who had lands and titles to con- 
vey a matter of supreme interest 
to her more immediate relatives. 


Such a case was that of the 
two heiresses of Buccleuch, the 
daughters of “good Earl Francis, 
dead and gone,” who were left 
fatherless in 1651 at the tender 
ages of four years and ten months 
respectively. The broad estates of 
Buccleuch, the chieftancy of the 
“rough clan” of Scott, centred on 
the elder of these frail infants, was 
a spoil calculated to tempt the 
cupidity of the greatest of the 
Scottish nobles; and it is not 
surprising that it was sought to 
surround them by extraordinary 
precautions, which were calcula- 
ted to almost crush their young 
lives out. A century earlier a 
Douglas would doubtless have 
secured the prize by right or 
wrong, and the crescent and the 
stars been quartered with the 
Bloody Heart in the seventeenth 
instead of the nineteenth century. 
But the days of the Commonwealth 
were not a time for such adven- 
tures, and the warfare which was 
to rage round these hapless girls 
was to be conducted in a more 
legal if not more gentle fashion. 
The story of these two heiresses, 
as told by Sir William Fraser in one 
of his sumptuous privately printed 
volumes,! is one of the most touch- 
ing and romantic recitals that 
Scottish family history affords. 
The picture of these two childish 
figures, inextricably entangled in 
the meshes woven round them by 
the interests, ambitions, rivalries, 
and jealousies of those who ought 
to have been their protectors, 
shows tragic features not less 
athetic than that of the “ Babes 
in the Wood.” Nor was there a 
fitting consummation wanted, for . 





1 The Two Hoeiresses of Buccleuch: Ladies Mary and Anna Scott, 1647-1732. 
By Sir William Fraser, K. C. B. Edinburgh: Privately printed. 
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if the early death of the Countess 
Mary was a saddening close to her 
troubled story, the trials which 
were in store for the Duchess 
Anna were even more moving. 
So romantic and so touching is 
their story that one wonders wh 
Sir Walter Scott, so devoted to all 
memories of his chief and clan, 
should have left it altogether un- 
touched. 

Scarcely had Earl Francis died 
when a struggle commenced among 
the guardians for the custody of 
the child countess and her infant 
sister. Their mother, Lady Mar- 
garet Leslie, was a sister of the 
Earl of Rothes, who afterwards 
was created Duke by Charles II. ; 
and the lady seems to have pos- 
sessed a considerable share of her 
brother’s craft and unscrupulous- 
ness. On the other side the Earl 
of Tweeddale, who had married 
Earl Francis’s sister, had a claim 
of kindred, which was speedily 
strengthened by the marriage of 
the Dowager-Countess with the 
Earl of Wemyss two years after 
Earl Francis’s death. Wemyss 
Castle thence became the home 
of the Buccleuch heiresses, and 
Lord Wemyss seems to have been 
a good and kind father to them, 
although he was obliged to lend 
himself to the intrigues of his more 
astute Countess. 

Before the Countess Mary had 
reached her seventh year, there 
were seven pretenders eager for 
her hand and estates, each of whom 
had his own supporters among the 
tutors and kindred. Among these 
Gideon Scott of Highchester was 
decidedly the most formidable, not 
on his own behalf, but on that 
of his son, a boy little older than 
the Countess. Highchester had 
secured the influence of the moth- 
er, upon whose jealousy of Lord 
Tweeddale he made very effective 
play. He seems to have stirred 
up Lady Wemyss’s indignation by 
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representing Tweeddale as anxious 
to get the children into his own 
charge, and to marry Countess 
Mary to one of his own sons. 
Among the other aspirants were a 
son of Mr Scott of Scottshall in 
Kent, the nominee of Scott of 
Scotstarvit, one of the tutors; 
oung Scott of Gorrinberrie ; Lord 
err, son of the Earl of Lothian; 
and a member of the Howard fam- 
ily, not specified, whose pretensions 
were backed by the Earl of Rothes. 
Some encouragement seems to 
have been given to the Master 
of Montgomery ; but Desborough, 
who is alleged to have wished to 
bring about a match with his own 
son, threatened Lady Wemyss with 
the Protector’s indignation if she 
gave her child to the heir of a 
Cavalier house. Meanwhile, as 
Baillie tells us, the Master dis- 
sed of his destiny according to 
is own pleasure: “The Earl of 
Eglinton’s heir, the Master Mont- 
gomrie, convoying his father to 
London, runns away without any 
advyce, and marries a daughter of 
my Lord Dumfries, who is a broken 
man, when he was sure of my Lady 
Balclough’s marriage, the greatest 
match in Brittain : this unexpected 
rank is worse to all his kinn than 
his death would have been.” 

By the time that the Countess 
Mary had reached her eleventh 
year, Scott of Highchester, by 

is zealous promotion of Lady 
Wemyss’s views with the tutors, 
and by working upon her jealousy 
of Tweeddale, had so insinuated 
himself into her good graces that 
she was ready to give the child- 
countess to his son. The mother’s 
custody of the heiress had been 
limited until the time that she 
reached her twelfth year, and in 
the divided views of the tutors 
respecting the mother’s guardian- 
ship, there was a risk that she 
might not have the charge re- 
newed. If the supposed designs 
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of Tweeddale were to be obviated, 
and the animosity of the opposing 
tutors anticipated, Lady Wemyss 
and Highchester must act quickly. 
A marriage was plotted with the 
utmost secrecy. Highchester took 
his son across to Wemyss on pre- 
tence of placing him at St An- 
drews College; and on 9th Febru- 
ary 1659 a dispensation was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Kirk- 
caldy, permitting the marriage to 
proceed without the usual banns, 
“becaus of necessary exigence.” 
Walter Scott, aged fourteen, and 
the Countess Mary, aged eleven, 
were married at Wemyss on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1659, in the presence 
of Lords Wemyss and Rothes, 
along with Harden and other 
Scott chieftains, only two of 
whom were tutors. If there is 
any bright feature in this dark 
transaction, it must be sought in 
the child-love of Countess Mary 
for her boy husband, who appears 
from his portrait to have been a 
handsome amiable lad. The poor 
Countess was a delicate girl, and 
seems to have thrown the whole 
of her frail life into her love for 
young Scott. When they were 
_— as we shall by-and-by see, 
er little letters to him breathe 
all the sweetness of a child’s pas- 
sion, which could scarcely have 
been prompted by a mother’s dic- 
tation. After they were parted, 
she sent him a ring “beset with 
diamonds, with this reason [motto], 
No love so true as mine to you;” 
and her letters, as Sir William 
Fraser justly retharks, “are inter- 
esting as the productions of a wife 
who had not completed her twelfth 
year, and in this respect they are 
probably unique.” One or two of 
these letters must be transcribed. 
‘“« Epin., 26 Feb. 
‘*DreR HEART,—I am in uery good 
health, and sell be most glead always 
to hier the sam from yow. Be as- 
oored all the aloorments in the world 


sell neuer cheng me from being, your 
most affectionet, 
MARIE BUCCLEUCH. 
‘¢ For the EARLE or BuccieucHe.” 
‘“‘My Dier Hart,—It is much ioy 
to me that I am to sie you the nixt 
wiek, for beliue it, I am onchensably 
your most afectionet, 
MARIE BUCCLEUCHE. 


‘* MY DEARIST HEART,—I am varie 
gled to hier that ye ar will. It dos 
ad much satisfaction to me. I will 
intret you to be merie, for I hop the 
tim is nier nou when I sall sie you 
eurie day.—I am, your affecnot wief 
tell deth, MARIE BUCCLEUCHE.”’ 


The marriage very speedily set 
both Church and State ablaze. 
The tutors who had been out- 
witted at once commenced both 
legal and ecclesiastical proceedings 
to have the marriage reduced or 
annulled, which were promptly 
met by defences and counter-in- 
trigues on the other side. An 
action was brought in the Com- 
missary Court to have it declared 
that the two minors were incapa- 


ble of contracting or solemnising - 


marriage, that the Countess could 
not have given her free consent, 
and that her mother, Highchester, 
and others had “allured and 
seduced her into the ceremony.” 
Malice and interested designs, 
especially on the part of Lord 
Tweeddale, were pleaded on the 
other side. The Countess was 
withdrawn meanwhile by order 
of the Court; but the influence of 
Lady Wemyss secured her a 
placed at Dalkeith with Gener 
Monk and his wife, instead of bein 
committed to the ladies propo 
by the Court as custodians. As 
Lady Wemyss was then the secret 
intermediary between the Parlia- 
mentary general and Charles II. 
in his exile, she naturally con- 
sidered herself to have the power 
of bending the Monks to her own 
views. 

In the Ecclesiastical Courts of 
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Fife the validity of the marriage 
was sustained, as was to be ex- 
pected from the influence which 
two such powerful men as Wemyss 
and Rothes could bring to bear 
upon the clergy. In the Synod of 
Fife the business was so hotly 
debated that Wemyss and Scots- 
tarvit nearly came to drawn 
swords. The illegality of the act, 
it might have been thought, would 
scarcely have admitted of defence ; 
but the Covenanting clergy threw 
their weight into thescales in favour 
of the Wemyss faction. It appears, 
however, that among the ministers 
there were some “good men,” 
Gillespie among them, who had 
“receaved noe good impression of 
the businesse” ; and when the case 
came before the Commissary Nisbet 
of Dirleton, of ‘ Doubts’ renown, 
he speedily declared the marriage 
void. The pious moralisings of 
Lady Wemyss, who, like many of 
the Scottish dames her contem- 
poraries, dealt largely in the cant 
of the day,—introducing “I bless 
the Lord ” into her child’s little let- 
ters when the latter had been apt 
to overlook a mercy vouchsafed, 
—are very edifying. Like other 
people of le own time and since, 
she clearly discerned the finger of 
Providence when any calamity be- 
fell one of her adversaries. Soon 
after the judgment, Sir John Nis- 
bet lost his wife, and Lady Wemyss 
thus writes to Highchester; “Com- 
missar Nisbet’s marriage, by the 
death of his wife, was dissolved 
that same week he promised to 
dissolve my daughter’s, and he is 
lyke to lose his wit’s for sorrow. 
This I could not bot observe;” to 
which remark Highchester piously 
responds that the death of Lady 
Nisbet was “a remarkable provi- 
dence.” 

Highchester was sent to Lon- 
don to seek to influence the Protec- 
tor in favour of the marriage, and 
the other side also sent petitions 


accusing Lady Wemyss of having 
betrayed her trust, but the Res- 
toration still found the case pend- 
ing. Rothes, who had at first 
— his sister, subsequent] 
made his own bargain with Tweed- 
dale, and privately obtained from 
King Charles the sole wardship of 
both the Buccleuch heiresses. The 
struggle that ensued between 
brother and sister was diamond 
cut diamond; but the Countess’s 
impetuosity was ruinous to her 
object. he better to thwart 
Rothes’s designs at Court, she 
dragged her delicate daughter, al- 
ways in feeble health, and suffer- 
ing from an open sore in her arm, 
to be touched by the king. Lady 
Wemyss succeeded in having the 
grant from Rothes cancelled in 
favour of one to Lord Wemyss 
and Rothes jointly. But there 
seems good reason to believe that 
the victory was secured at the ex- 
pense of her child’s life, for soon 
after the long and fatiguing jour- 
ney back to Scotland was over, 
Countess Mary’s failing health gave 
way altogether, and an attack of 
measles, followed by fever, removed 
her from the arena of intrigue and 
strife in which her short exist- 
ence had been wholly spent. 

It is impossible to An pou 
for Highchester in the position in 
which the Countess’s death placed 
him, though the son, who had been 
created Earl of Tarras for life,seems 
to have met with hard treatment. 
Highchester, now that he was of 
no more use, was discarded by all 
parties as a blunt tool. The son 
received no benefit from the mar- 
riage-contract ; and the Countess 
Mary on her death-bed had been 
induced to leave out both father 
and son in her last testament. 
All appeals to the tutors or to the 
Crown were in vain, and his little 
packet of childish love-letters, and 
a romantic memory, was all that 
was left him of his wife. His 
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into its details, which afforded 
— security to the Countess, 
and was drawn up with a view to 
guard against the Tweeddale suc- 
cession in event of the Countess 


second marriage with the heiress of 
Humbie, if a less ambitious, was a 
more prosperous union ; and with 
the exception of being implicated 
in a plot against the Crown, and of 
obtaining pardon after being con- 
victed, his life seems to have been 
an uneventful one. 

There was a risk of the Countess 
Anna, now a greater heiress than 
her sister had been, also becoming 
the prey of her designing and fac- 
tious guardians; but her mother, 
Lady Wemyss, speedily took a 
course which cut away the ground 
from any possibility of rivalry. 
Anna was ten years of age when 
her sister died ; and Lady Wemyss, 
disappointed at her brother, Lord 
Rothes, having obtained the ward- 
ship instead of herself, speedily 
proposed to Charles IT., now firmly 
seated at Whitehall, a marriage 
between the Countess and his 
natural son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. Lady Wemyss’s relations 
with the Court, as the intermediary 
between his Majesty when in exile 
and Monk and Rothes, enabled her 
to take this step without presump- 
tion when she had so large a for- 
tune to offer, and Charles promptly 
closed with the proposal. Lad 
Wemyss was a consummate tacti- 
cian, and not only did she gain 
over a majority of the tutors to 
her views, but even induced High- 
chester, sore as he must have been 
at the defeat of his ambitious pro- 
jects, to become her envoy to the 

ing. Countess Anna was taken 
by her mother to Whitehall in 
the summer of 1662, and being a 
“proper, handsome, and a lively 
tall young lady of her age,” re- 
ceived his Majesty’s gracious ap- 
proval. The marriage - contract 
was drawn up with all the care 
and formalities of a royal alliance, 
Sir Thomas Gilmour, the President 
of the Court of Session, being ex- 
pressly summoned to London to 
advise on it. We need not go 


dying without issue. The mar- 
riage was celebrated on the 20th 
April 1663, “in the Earl of 
Wemys house being there for the 
tyme, when his Majestie and the 
Gem were present with diuers 
of the Cowrt.” The marriage 
was alluded to by Dryden in his 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,’— 


‘‘With secret joy indulgent David 
view'd 

His youthful image in his son renew’d. 

To all his wishes nothing he denied, 

And made the charming Annabel his 
bride.”’ 

Lady Wemyss had wished to 
take the child-wife back to Scot- 
land with her until her majority ; 
but the king ordained that she and 
the Duke should remain at Court. 
Of a much more robust character 
as well as constitution than her 
sister, the Duchess Anna seems 
also to have possessed a very affec- 
tionate temper, and her correspon- 
dence with Wemyss Castle shows 
that she bore a deep affection for 
her mother, and even more mark- 
edly for her step-father. Her 
position at Court, made her, even 
at a very early age, to be a power 
to be courted among her numerous 
Scottish relations and connections, 
and while still a girl she treats 
them in her correspondence with 
all the dignity of a complaisant 
princess. It is to the Duchess’s 
credit that she does not figure 
largely in the annals of Whitehall ; 
but we meet passing glimpses of 
her in the pages of the diaries and 
memoirs of | the period. Grammont 
declares that her person was full 
of charms, and her mind 
all those perfections in which the 
handsome Monmouth was deficient. 
Evelyn records having met her at 
Lord Arlington’s, and pronounces 
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her “one of the wisest and craftiest 
of her sex.” Pepys has a word of 
raise for her acting in “The 
asl Emperour” at Court, in 
which, while the other ladies were 
“like stocks or fools,” she and Mrs 
Cornwallis “did do most extra- 
ordinary well.” Again he records 
an accident to her while dancing, 
in which it was feared that she had 
dislocated her hip-joint, and his 
apprehensions that her lame leg is 
likely to grow shorter and shorter, 
that she will never recover it. 
The diarist was again the guest of 
the Duchess at Audley End, where 
he praises “above all things the 
cellars, where we went down and 
drank much good liquor. And 
indeed the olen are fine; and 
here my wife and I did sing to our 
great content. And then to the 
garden, and there did eat many 
grapes, and took some with us.” 
The Duchess accompanied the 
Duchess of York to Holland, and 
soon returned with the Prince of 
Orange and the Princess Mary ; 
and she also paid a lengthened 
visit to France, where we find 
her in Paris in 1681-82, while 
Monmouth was commanding the 
royal forces in Scotland. If the 
Countess Mary had trouble in her 
short marriage, her sister was not 
more fortunate in her splendid 


union. The high spirit and mas-. 


culine firmness of character which 
made her as much a “bold Buc- 
cleuch” as any male of her line, 
could not have found much satis- 
faction in the weak, impulsive, 
and scheming vacillation of her 
husband. Nor, tolerant as was the 
society of the age, could Mon- 
mouth’s open infidelities have been 
overlooked without causing resent- 
ment on the part of the Duchess. 
Naturally the Duchess’s chief ag- 
gravation was the Duke’s notorious 
liaison with Henrietta Wentworth. 
Sir William Fraser, we notice, falls 
into the mistake of calling her 


Lady Henrietta, in common with 
other historians who have de- 
scribed her as the daughter of 
Lord Strafford; but her father 
was Thomas, Lord Wentworth of 
Nettlecourt, Colonel of the Guards. 
It appears from the Duchess’s state- 
ment at a very solemn moment 
that these follies had caused seri- 
ous dispeace between them. But 
her ilieebie had done much to 
save the Duke from evil counsels, 
though she was unsuccessful in 
his last and fatal misadventure. 
She combated Shaftesbury’s in- 
sidious advice, saved him from 
being implicated in the Rye House 
Plot, and through her influence 
with the Duke of York secured 
his promotion in the army.. By 
James II. the Duchess was always 
held in high esteem; and he de- 
clared, according to Burnet, “that 
the hopes of a crown could not 
work on her to do an _ unjust 
thing.” But with the Duke’s re- 
tirement to Holland, he was re- 
moved from his wife’s influence, 
and became a ready prey to the 
ambitious suggestions of the plot- 
ting group of exiles who had taken 
refuge there, and who had little 
difficulty in persuading him to 
make a rebellious descent upon 
England, rather in view of creat- 
ing a diversion in favour of 
Argyll than in any hope of his 
attempt being crowned with suc- 


cess. 

The Duchess has been accused 
of indifference to her husband’s 
fate, and of not having sufficiently 
exerted her influence with the king 
on his behalf. Her position, how- 
ever, was a difficult one. It must 
have been clear from the first that 
Monmouth’s doom was sealed ; and 
that the interests not only of the 
Duchess, but of her children, had 
been brought into serious mg f 
by his fatuous rashness. Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser quotes from the Buc- 
cleuch muniments an account of 
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the meeting between the Duke 
and Duchess before his execution, 
which very clearly indicates the 
relations and the position of the 
two parties. At the first inter- 
view Monmouth’s mind was so 
wholly engrossed with the hope of 
purchasing his pardon by reveal- 
ing the names of the disaffected, 
that he seems to have been able 
to pay but little attention to 
what the Duchess said; but at 
the parting before his execution, 
more tender feelings prevailed. 


“‘His behaviour all the tyme was 
brave and unmoved, and even dureing 
the last conversatione and farewell 
with his ladie and children, which 
was the mourningest scene in the 
world, and noe bystanderes could see 
it without melting in teares, he did 
not show the least consernedness. He 
declared before all the companie how 
averse his Duches had bein to all his 
irregular courses, that she had never 
bein uneasie to him on any occasione 
whatsomever but about women, and 
his faillzing of dutie to the leat king. 
And that she knew nothing of his 
last designe, not haveing heard from 
himself a year before, which was his 
owen fault, and noe unkyndness in 
her, because she knew not how to 
direct her letteres to him. In that he 
gave her the kyndest character that 
could be, and .beged her pardone of 
his many faillyeings and offences to 
her, and prayed her to continow her 
kyndness and caire to his poor childe- 
ren. At this expressione she fell 
doun on her knees with her eyes full 
of teares, and beged him to pardone 
her if she ever had done anything to 
offend and displease him, and imbrace- 


ing his knees, fell into a sound, out. 


of which they had much adoe to raise 
her up in a good whyll after.”’ 


When Monmouth had appeared 
in arms, his children had been 
committed to the Tower, to pre- 
vent them being made use of by 
the Duke’s partisans; and thither 
the Duchess followed to share 
their confinement. But practi- 


cally the Duke’s death had no ad- 
verse influence upon the Duchess’s 
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— Forfeiture, of course, 
ollowed the Duke’s English and 
Scottish titles, and would natur- 
ally have affected his issue; but 
the Duchess’s rights to the Bue- 
cleuch honours and estates re- 
mained unimpaired. She went 
through the formality of making 
a resignation, and obtaining a re- 
t of her titles and estates to 
er, and to the Earl of Dalkeith, 
her eldest son, at her death, with 
due provision for continuing the 
succession in her children, failing 
him and his issue. King James 
showed the widowed Duchess great 
kindness and consideration. Speak- 
ing of the resignation, she says it 
“was verie readily consented to by 
his Maiesty, and verie kindly he 
spok to me, which I do valow 
verie much, and indeed he has 
ever shown me much favor in what- 
ever concerns me.” 

Even in her married life the 
Duchess seems to have been a 
woman of decided independence 
and energy of character, and these 
qualities were now sedulously ex- 
erted for the interest of her house 
and family, which had been con- 
siderably attenuated by the Duke’s 
reckless projects. During the last 
four years of Monmouth’s life, all 
that she had received from the 
Buccleuch estates had been £1100, 
all the rest having gone to the 
Duke. But she was quite equal 
to the task of founding the house 
of Buccleuch afresh, and certainly 
she exhibited a vigorous capacity 
for business which few of the 
ladies of the Caroline Court would 
have been equal to exhibiting. 
Some years after the Duke’s deat 
she married the first Lord Corn- 
wallis; but of her relations with 
her second husband Sir William 
Fraser tells us nothing. All are 
familiar with the portrait of the 
Duchess, sketched by Sir Walter 
Scott in the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” as she who 
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«In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody 
tomb; ’’— 

but this picture of the gentle 
gracious sally only depicts one side 
of her character, and that by no 
means the most conspicuous. No 
princess could have insisted upon 
being treated with greater observ- 
ance; and indeed in her own 
grants to her Dalkeith tenants she 
adopts the style of “ Mighty Prin- 
cess.” While at Dalkeith she was 
served on the knee, and only some 
relative or guest of rank was per- 
mitted to sit with her at meals, all 
others standing during the repast. 
Compared with such state, “the 
custom of Branksome Hall” must 
have been democratic; but, as Dr 
Johnson records in his ‘Life of 
Gay,’ she was “ inflexible in her de- 
mand to be treated as a princess.” 
Both as a landlord and as a chief- 
tain her policy was according to the 
paternal ancient rule. When she 
was urged to farm out her estates, 
she would not listen to the proposal. 
“ As to the new farmers,” she said, 
“they are lick to get the old ansur 
from me that I think I will never 
farm my estate whilst I live, and 
Iam sure I will not do it now. 
You know I think it would rewin 
the tenants, or else I am sure 
oppress them, which I will never 
do, and I am resolved nobody ever 
shall do it whilst I live.’ When Sir 
Walter Scott’s ancestor, “ Beardie,” 
of the Raeburn family, had com- 
promised himself in Dundee’s rising 
after the Revolution, it was the 
Duchess who saved him from the 
penalty of treason, and received 
from the old Jacobite the answer to 
her recommendation to keep clear 
of rebellions in future, “ Please 
your Grace, I am not likely to get 
another chance.” Her advocacy 


was also successful in behalf of a 

tipsy man, who had been bribed 

by a Dalkeith innkeeper to drink 
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King James’s health by the promise 
of “ as much as he could drink for 
a whole day.” This was not a very 
aggravated type of treason, and 
the Duchess was of opinion that 
“ whair ther is no murdar, I would 
have nobody dey befor ther time.” 
The Scotts, however, those at least 
that were more dependent on her, 
complained of her being so much 
an absentee in England; and 
Satchells laments that— 
‘In England now the Dutches dwells, 
Which to her friends is a cursed fate, 
For if they famish, starve, or die, 
They cannot have a groat from that 
estate.”’ 


And contrasts the hard times with 
the palmy Border days, when— 
‘« His honour took of them such pain, 
They never went unto the law 

’Gainst one another at any time ; 

In whose case or cause soever it was, 
Debts, riots, or possessions, 

Their chief he was immediat judge, 

The lawyers got nought of them.” 


The Duchess, however, asserted 
that “I am, as I was born, a 
Scotts woman,” and that she still 
had a.“Scotch heart,” “the same 
I brought to England, and will 
never chang.” 

When the right of presenta- 
tion to vacant Church livings 
was for a time transferred from 
the patrons to congregations at 
the Revolution, the Duchess, when 
consulted about a settlement at 


Dalkeith, replies, “If I may not 


absolutely chous, I would, however, 
have the best of the gang.” And in 
the case of a Hawick vacancy, she 
declares, “ Of all the candidates I 
am for the modrat man.” In politics 
she seems to have preserved a judi- 
cious neutrality, and to have stood 
as well at the Court of William of 
Orange as at that of Queen Anne. 
She appears, however, to have been 
an opponent of the Union. 

The Duchess had exemplary care 
of the interests of all — but 

I 
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during her lifetime she firmly kept 
the exercises of all her rights and 
wers within herown hands. She 
ad been urged to put her eldest son 
in fee of the estates, and to conten 
herself with a liferent interest. This 
was not an uncommon practice for 
dowagers in the Duchess’s position, 
and the recent resignation by the 
Duchess of Hamilton of her 
honours in favour of her son, the 
Earl of Arran, was a precedent in 
point. But the Duchess declares 
that she was “a man in my own 
famelly”; and “I’le never light 
anie body doun stares in my own 
hous, as the Empriour Maximilion 
did, for fear I should repennt it. 
Tho I love my child as well as 
anie body living ever lov’d ther 
own flesh and bloud, but will never 
be so blinded whilst I keepe my 
reason as to lessen my self in my 
own famelly, but will keepe m 
outhorety and be the head of it 
whilst it pleases God to give me 
life.” Again she writes upon the 
same subject: “I will keep all the 
rights I injoy from God and my 
foirfathers. did not com to my 
estate befor my time. I was m 
sister’s aire, and I bliss God I have 
children which I trust in His 
mercy will be mine when I am 
dead. The Duchess of Hamilton 
is but a woman, and wee are not 
such wis creatures as men, so I 
will follow no exampule of that 
’ sort till Isee all the noblemen in 
Scotland resin to ther sons, then I 
will consider of the busines.” But 
with all this love of authority and 
determination to keep the reins of 
wer in her own hands, the 
chess appears to have been 
scrupulously just in fulfilling her 
engagements with her children. 


Writing on one occasion to guard 
against the settlement upon one of 
her sons falling into arrears, she 
says, “It would look ill to run in 
arrear with him when the settle- 
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ment is made so firm and well; 
it would look lick some other 
parants who do not keepe ther 
artica]!s with thair children, and I 
weuid not imitate them.” 

The Duchess left to her grand- 
son, who succeeded her, the Buc- 
cleuch estates, greatly increased 
during her management. To “buy 
Scotts land with English money ” 
was her avowed policy; and she 
picturesquely describes herself as 
“greining” for the purchase of 
an estate which Harden had to 
dispose of in Ettrick. Forest. To 
her own patrimonial estates she 
was greatly attached, and one of 
her dependents writes: “She will 
never pairt with one inch of ground 
that ever did belong to it. How- 
ever, this is not to tye her Grace 
up from giveing what she thinks 
proper, either by way of charitie, 
or as a reward to those that have 
done her service, but that such gifts 
and rewards shall alwayes be in 
gude hard siller without touching 
on her paternal estate.” 

The Duchess brought a long and 
eventful life to a close in 1732. 
She had been born amid the vicis- 
situdes of the Commonwealth, and 
had been the ward for a time of 
one of Cromwell’s generals; she 
had figured in the brilliant Court 
of Charles, had watched the clouds 
closing over the Stuart dynasty, 
and had lived to see the present 
royal house firmly seated on the 
throne. A career embracing so 
many historical vicissitudes must 
of itself be interesting ; but the 
strong personality, energy, and 
resolution which made the Duchess 
one of the most remarkable women 
of her generation, well deserve to 
be commemorated; and Sir William 
Fraser has done wisely to devote a 
special volume to those episodes of 
family history with which the sto 
of the two heiresses of Buccleuc 
is connected. 
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THE PORTUGUESE AND MAKOLOLO-LAND. 


Tuouas both ethnologically and 
geographically inaccurate, thename 
Makololo-land is not without ad- 
vantage as furnishing a specific 
appellation for our new protec- 
torate on the Shiré river. 

The area of this region may be 
approximately estimated at 9000 
square miles. It is thickly popu- 
lated, more especially in the vicin- 
ity of the river, by two tribes 
distinct in language and in many 
tribal characteristics. They are 
the Yao and Anyanja. Enmigrat- 
ing southwards from the west and 
east sides of Lake Nyassa respect- 
ively, where the greater number 
of their people are still located, 
they met in this region, Their 
contact resulted in the occupation 
of theShiré valley by the weaker 
Anyanja, and of the highlands by 
the more energetic and robust Yao. 
Though not deficient in many ex- 
cellent qualities, being a peaceful 
and purely agricultural race, the 
Anyanja have shown themselves 
to be entirely at the mercy of 
their more enterprising neighbours, 
through a want of power of co- 
hesion and social organisation. 
With a view to remedy this grave 
defect, Dr Livingstone conceived 
the excellent plan of leaving 
amongst them a few trustworthy 
natives, around whom this disin- 
tegrated mass of people could 
combine for mutual protection 
from the harassing attacks of 
their more effectually rz 
neighbours. Five of the doctor’s 
most faithful followers were chosen 
for this purpose. They had joined 
the great traveller some consider- 
able time previously, and were all 
of one tribe called the Makololo, 
thus originating the present name 
Makololo-land for our new terri- 


tory. These men proved worthy 
of the confidence placed in them, 
apd soon became the recognised 
chiefs of the Anyanja in the Shiré 


valley. Of the five—Ramakukan, . 


Chipitula, Mlauri, Katunga, and 
Maséa—only the three latter are 
now living. 

It is not purposed to discuss 
here the early days of this settle- 
ment, nor to follow in detail the 
gradations of its development. 
Such a record, though full of in- 
terest, would be at the best a mere 
reiteration of missionary reports. 
Hidden amid the jungles and 
fever-swamps of unknown Africa, 
the struggles and hardships of its 
a were unnoticed or un- 

eard of save by a restricted and 

interested circle. Many succumbed 
to their altered conditions of life, 
and their graves, scattered over 
the pestilential river - lands, are 
witnesses of the price in British 
lives that has been paid for this 
region. 

In accordance with the initiative 
of Dr Livingstone, the Universities 
Mission first attempted a residence 
in the Shiré Valley, near the Ruo 
confluence. The site chosen was 
a most unfortunate one. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by swampy 
alluvial country, from which ex- 
haled the most deadly, pestiferous, 
and malarial vapours, constrained 
to live on the coarsest of food, and 
debarred the least of those luxuries 
that have become necessities to 
the civilised man, this noble work 
had perforce to be abandoned, 
and Bishop Mackenzie was left 
buried on a small island on the 
south bank of the Ruo. 

The Scottish Missions, however, 
showed more wisdom in their mede 
of procedure, and choice of a resi- 
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dence. Leaving the pestilential 
lowlands, they fixed upon an ex- 
cellent site, 3000 feet above sea- 
level, sheltered by granite peaks, 
supplied with rich soil and pure 
spring water, and far removed 
from the deleterious miasma of the 
valley-lands. This mission settle- 
ment, in honour of the birthplace 
of Dr Livingstone, was named 
Blantyre. The excellent reports 
sent home of the capabilities of 
this country, and its general suit- 
ability for European residence, en- 
couraged an attempt to be made 
by several Scotsmen to develop its 
resources in the interests of civili- 
sation and Christian philanthropy 
| means of a trading company. 

0 carry out this praiseworthy 
object, the African Lakes Company 
was formed. Very soon after, the 
Zambesi and Shiré rivers were 
navigated by a small steamer, and 
the headquarters fixed a mile dis- 
tant from Blantyre. This second 
settlement was christened by the 
natives Mandala. 

Subsequently the commercial 
and agricultural element has been 
considerably augmented by indi- 
vidual traders and planters, some 
of whom are already large growers 
of coffee and sugar. 

It was not, however, until 1883, 
when the first British consul was 
appointed, that this.young colony 
finally emerged from its obscurity 
as an isolated mission-station, and 
became recognised as a growing 
centre of British commercial and 
philanthropic enterprise. 

The agricultural and commercial 
development of this no-man’s land 
by British energy and capital 
proceeded for years without mol- 
estation or comment from the Por- 
tuguese on the sea-board. 

hough ignorant, save from re- 
port, of the work being accom- 


nies in Makololo-land, the 
ortuguese had conclusive evidence 
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of its growing importance in the 
increase of the revenue from the 
exorbitant duties levied on mer- 
chandise and stores in transit 
through Quillimane. . The customs 
returns at this place had increased 
from the paltriest pittance to a 
sum exceeding the returns of all 
the remaining ports in the pro- 
vince. Three or four British 
steamers were navigating the in- 
terior water-ways, while Portuguese 
officials, after four centuries of 
occupation on the coast, had 
merely primitive dug-outs, in which 
to paddle from one station to 
another. 

Long sunk in a degraded slum- 
ber of apathy and insolence, the: 
colonial Portuguese became finally 
aroused to the commercial import- 
ance of the Shiré settlements. 
They experienced no desire to 
emulate the success of the British 
by instituting a spirited policy in 
their own territory, whose decay 
and poverty everywhere incrimin- 
ated them for their culpable leth- 
argy and misgovernment. Their 
a 4 alone was inflamed. 

ith that enthusiastic precipi- 
tancy and infantile want of prac- 
tical discernment that at times 
seize these people, they suddenly 
conceived that the possession of 
the Makololo country, with its 
roads, plantations, and thriving 
settlements, would enable them 
to build up a second and greater 
Brazil, flood with wealth their 
impoverished exchequer, and resus- 
citate the long defunct glories of 
their brilliant past. Aroused from 
their normal apathy by the splen- 
dor of so extraordinary a vision, 
their fevered imagination has so 
perverted their reason as to lead 
them to force its consummation, 
untrammelled by those laws of 
common-sense and prudence that 
guide their more deliberate and 
practical fellows. None is more 
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appreciative of the absurdity of 
this deplorable impetuous tendency 
than, in his calmer moments, the 
Portuguese himself, nor knows 
better how futile are these spas- 
modic aspirations after colonial 
and commercial pre-eminence. 
Being fully cognisant that inani- 
tion and pecuniary loss would be 
the immediate sequence of their 
administration of the Makololo 
colony, these people, by their 
action, not only pose as inimical 
to progress and civilisation, but 
offer conclusive demonstration that 
their policy is actuated no less by 
a discreditable jealousy than an 
indefensible cupidity. 

Previous to 1885 the colonial 
Portuguese unmistakably evinced 
a decided dread of venturing up 
the Shiré river to lay hands on 
the, to them, terra incognita of 
Makololo-land The accounts and 
rumours that reached them of the 
reprted ferocity and bloodthirsti- 
ness of the Makololo people proved 
for many years an effectual deter- 
rent to their advance. The prize, 
however, appeared to them to be 
growing so valuable, that in 1884 it 
was determined to devote a consid- 
erable sum of money for the equi 
ment of an expedition that na 
place this colony under their ad- 
ministration. Although the Shiré 
river offered the most favourable 
route for such an undertaking, not 
only being the least costly but in 
a considerable de the most 
expeditious, yet it was deemed 
unadvisable to risk a ible 
hostile encounter with the un- 
known peoples on its banks. . 

The only alternative route, there- 
fore, that appeared practicablg, was 
that from Ibo on the coast due 


west to Lake Nyassa, over a 
country that could only be crossed 
by a large expedition at great ex- 
pense and with very considerable 
delay. This route was resolved 
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upon, notwithstanding its physical 
and financial disadvantages, and 
the command given to Major Serpa 
Pinto. The force, both in num- 
bers and personnel, was essen- 
tially similar to that with which 
the gallant Major has recently 
been displaying his fire - eating 
proclivities. 

It was considered a to 
conceal the object of this ynder- 
taking under the now familiar 
guise of a scientific and surveying 
expedition. To further mislead 
the outside world as to its real 
destination and purpose, the start 
was made from Mozambique, and 
a remarkable journey accomplished 
along the sea-beach to the port of 
Ibo, 180 miles to the north. This 
ludicrous adventure entailed an 
expenditure of some six thousand 
pounds, and occupied six months. 
At Ibo, after various mishaps, the 
remnants of the expedition struck 
off due west in the direction of 
Nyassa, under the command of 
Lieutenant Cardoso, Major Pinto 
returning to Zanzibar invalided. 

The progress of this undertak- 
ing proved most unhappy for all 
concerned. Arriving at the town 
of Mtarika, two-thirds of the dis- 
tance to Lake Nyassa, the fate of 
the whole enterprise proved to 
be in extremis. The leader, sick, 
disheartened, and starving, had 
abandoned all hope of success, or 
indeed of escape from his melan- 
choly predicament. At this crisis 
a deus ex machind appeared in the 
form of a passing Englishman— 
such is the irony of fate—who, 
seeing the deplorable plight of 
this pseudo surveying expedition 
and its leader, enacted the part 
of the Good Samaritan. Supplied 
with stores and provisions, Lieu- 
tenant Cardoso was now enabled 
to continue his journey, and suc- 
ceeded eventually in reaching the 
southern end of Lake Nyassa. Ar- 
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riving there, he presented a flag 
to an insignificant chieftain, in- 
formed him of many advantages 
that would accrue if this pretty 
cloth were placed in a conspicuous 
position in his village, and so 
succeeded to his own satisfaction 
in annexing, in the name of his 
Government, the whole of the 
Nyassa regions. Proceeding south- 
wards to Blantyre, our country- 
men again furnished him with the 
means of returning to the coast, 
where his arrival was made the 
occasion of unusual demonstrations 
in honour of the brilliancy of his 
patriotic achievement. And judg- 
ing from the éclat accorded him, 
he was doubtless considered a 
worthy executive of that dubious 
diplomatic morality for which the 
Portuguese have recently evinced 
so unenviable a partiality. 

Many endeavours were mean- 
while made to obtain, by bribery 
and specious promises, the consent 
of the native chiefs of Milanji and 
Mponda to furnish them with a 
formal but wholly supposititious 
allegiance. These people are no- 
torious slave-dealers, and owe their 
importance exclusivelyto their coa- 
nection with this traffic, and to 
the fact that their towns are situ- 
ated on the slave- caravan route 
from Nyassa to Quillimane and 
the coast.. From the nature of 
the negotiations between the Col- 
onial Government and these chiefs, 
there is little or no doubt—to such 
depths are our neighbours willing 
to descend to accomplish their end 
—that the most weighty induce- 
ment proferred was an engagement 
for the continued non-interference 
with the slave-traffic in certain 
parts of recognised Portuguese ter- 
ritory, as well as an alleviation of 
the restrictions placed on the trade 
in firearms. This is substantiated 
by the fact that among the agents 
ap>ointed by the Colonial Govern- 


ment to treat with these chiefs, 
the most important are well known 
to systematically encourage the 


. slave-traffic ; and slave-caravans in 


which the chiefs are interested are 
frequently brought down to, and 
the slaves sold on, their estates 
in the immediate vicinity of 
Quillimane. 

In 1888, notwithstanding the 
conspicuous failure of their assay 
of 1884, another attempt was 
made to obtain possession of the 
coveted Makololo-land. The for- 
mer had proved so costly and un- 
satisfactory, that on the second 
occasion the Colonial Government 
determined to prosecute their 
plans on a more economic basis. 

A Dutch clerk named Maas, 
who had been connected with a 
local trading-house, was invested 
with the powers of plenipotentiary 
of the Government to the chief of 
the Makololos. For a considera- 
tion this new-fledged official was 
to proceed up the Shiré under 
English protection, relying on his 
Dutch nationality for his personai 
safety. He was to interview the 
Makololo chief, make known to 
him his mission, and by the pre- 
sent of a gold-fringed uniform, 
whose tinselled refulgence had 
warmed the hearts of so many 
Portuguese officials, install the re- 
cipient as the capitao mér of his 
own territory, and the grateful 
vassal of his Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty. With ludicrous attempts 
at secrecy and diplomatic subtlety, 
this scheme was put into execu- 
tion. Knowing well that the ap- 
pearance of a Portuguese in that 
ee on such a mission would be 

ighly injudicious, it was con- 

sidered a masterful stroke of 
policy to obtain the services of an 
alien. 

Meanwhile a few natives from 
Inhambane, a port to the north 
of Delogoa Bay, were hired and 
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drafted on to the Quillimane river. 
These were to act as a species of 
police to ensure the combination 
of a heterogeneous rabble of slaves 
collected from the estates on this 
river. The whole formed a force 
which was placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Cardoso, as- 
sisted by the owner of many of 
the natives, whose presence was of 
considerable value in preserving a 
semblance of cohesion among his 
followers. 

The purpose of this force was to 
support the agent Maas in the 
event of his mission ending suc- 
cessfully. It was to enter Makololo- 
land, support the Makololo chief in 
his new office of capitao mér, rati- 
fy his vassalage to his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, and take effectual 
possession of the British settle- 
ments. 

Every endeavour was made to 
ensure the secrecy of these man- 
ceuvres. The writer, however, had, 
by chance, an opportunity of mak- 
ing his observations on the spot. 
The reception of the Portuguese 
agent Maas by the Makololo chief 
was, however, of so impressive 
yet discouraging a nature, that the 
return of this official to Quillimane 
was made with considerably more 
expedition than was compatible 
with personal dignity. The sup- 
porting force had already occupied 
a favourable position for an im- 
mediate advance across the Ruo 
into the Makololo country, when 
information was received of the 
indignant reception of their secret 
emissary Maas, and his igno- 
minous flight from the region he 
had endeavoured to betray. This 
summary failure of their carefully 
laid plot necessitated the return of 
the force to the Quillimane river. 
Exasperated rather than discour- 
aged by the futility of their many 
schemes, the Portuguese now re- 
solved upon a coup de main. The 
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personnel of the last expedition 
was retained, and considerably 
augmented in numbers. Orders 
were given to an English firm 
for two steamers to be built and 
sent out with the utmost expedi- 
tion. These warlike craft were 
protected by steel plates, and 
armed with machine-guns. To- 
wards the end of 1889 these ves- 
sels were delivered on the Zambesi 
waters, and received orders to pro- 
ceed at once up the Shiré to sup- 
port the action of a land-attacking 
force that was already on its way 
under the command of Major Se 
Pinto for the Eldorado Makololo- 
land. 

This undertaking, to satisfy the 
inquiring world, was dubbed in 
ordinary course as ancther scien- 
tific and surveying expedition, 
bent on the formation of some 
mythical. and highly imaginary 
railroad. Its results, however, are 
too recent and well known to need 
reiteration. 

It is worthy of a passing remark 
that in all their attempts during 
the past six years to wrest from 
the English the results of their en- 
terprise and capital in Makololo- 
land, the Portuguese have invari- 
ably had resort to a duplicity and 
finesse that ill accords with their 
past traditions, being actuated 
apparently by a delusion that their 
intrigues were too subtly planned 
for the obtuse acumen of the long- 
enduring Briton. 

This brief retrospect of the 
policy and attitude maintained by 
the Portuguese towards our 
countrymen in Makololo-land dur- 
ing the past few years will con- 
siderably facilitate our apprecia- 
tion of their consequences, both 
existent and prospective, in their 
immediate bearing on our own in- 
terests. 

The evacuation of British ter- 
ritory by Major Serpa Pinto’s 
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filibustering expedition, although 
superficially a reinstatement of 
the status a ante, is in reality 
ms otherwise. 

he pernicious consequences of 
this Portuguese onslaught are of 
the gravest nature, and until steps 
are taken to retrieve our lost 
prestige and good name in that 
region, this young and promising 
settlement will experience a blow 
so severe, that its growth and de- 
velopment for many years will be 
appreciably restricted, if not irre- 
trievably crushed. 

An examination of the peculiar 
relations existing between the 
English and native population in 
this region will show conclusively 
that this statement is not an ex- 
— or contortion of facts. 
Isolated as our countrymen are 
from the outside world, their sole 
security and indeed only possi- 
bility of continued residence among 
these people are exclusively de- 
pendent upon the strict mainten- 
ance of their prestige or restrain- 
ing influence over the teeming 
population around them. It is 
true a white man is here invested 
per se with a certain prestige, but, 
as is well known, this most often 
proves extremely evanescent on in- 
creased familiarity. 

The Scottish missionaries in 
Makololo-land have acquired an 
influence over the natives that is 
very marked, and has been suc- 
cessfully exerted on many occa- 
sions in furthering a policy of 

acification and reconciliation in 
inter-tribal animosities and dis- 
putes. More than this and 
similar excellent work is, how- 
ever, manifestly beyond the proper 
sphere of missionary labours. 

The conditions pertaining to the 
trader and agriculturist among a 
people like the Makololo are essen- 
ially different to those affecting 
the missionary, and their influence 


or pa cannot be maintained 
on a similar basis. 

The uncultured native is highl 
appreciative of the relative posi- 
tions towards himself of the trader 
and missionary. The latter he 
soons learns to regard as an ami- 
cable and harmless member of 
society, while his relations with 
the former are for the most part 
only affected by the mutable ethics 
of self-interest. It is thus easily 
conceived that in such a society 
the trader is not justified, as is the 
missionary, in expecting to carry 
out successful operations, unless 
he possesses mearfs of safeguard- 
ing himself and his property, less 
evanescent than moral suasion. 
The most customary method em- 
ployed under such conditions, 
for protection from the natural 
cupidity of the natives, is the 
erection of factories, sufficiently 
fortified to ensure comparative 
immunity from robbery and hos- 
tile attack. 

The new-comer in Makololo- 
land, however, would have experi- 
enced considerable astonishment 
on finding a mere handful of 
whites engaged quietly in trade 
and agriculture, though utterly 
without the most superficial sem- 
blance of a power or desire to 
safeguard their lives or property, 
placing what, at first sight, a 
peared an almost quixotic pane 
dence in the sterling honesty and 
disinterested friendliness of the 
uncivilised peoples around them. 

Travelling far away in the bush, 
the visitor would have been often 
startled at finding a crowd of na- 
tives, altogether unattended, bear- 
ing bales of cloth and beads which, 
to their unsophisticated minds, re- 
presented wealth untold, whose 
possession would have exalted each 
of them from the status of a 

ant to that of a local Vander- 
ilt. Yet these goods would often 
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remain in their custody for days 
in transit, and seldom did the 
owner have reason to repent his 
implicitness. Such a character- 
istic can only now be found in 
few places. Tt is perhaps peculiar 
to an ambitionless, agricultural, 
and little contaminated people 
like the Makololo. Admixture 
with more civilised races is well 
known to have a direct tendency, 
deplorable though the confession 
may be, to appreciably corrupt 
and eventually break down this 
commendable primitive virtue. 

Although signs of this tendency 
are not altogether wanting in cer- 
tain parts of Makololo-land, there 
remains still abundant demonstra- 
tion of the past fair-dealing and 
equitable treatment of our coun- 
trymen in that region. 

Apart from this native idiosyn- 
crasy for honesty, the true cause 
of the peculiar success of our 
countrymen’s peaceful colonisation 
of this country must justly be 
credited to that beau-ideal of 
African explorers, Dr Livingstone. 
The words of Dr Livingstone 
may be quoted as furnishing in 
a succinct form the foundation of 
the mutual understanding that 
has always existed between the 
Makololos and the colonists. For 
it is an unwavering sensibility 
of security in the honour of the 
English promises that has made 
' these people consider their safe- 
guard inst foreign attack as 
well as their best interests to be 
inseparably bound up with the 
white residents. 

“The [Zambesi] expedition,” 
says Dr Livingstone, “was sent 
in accordance with the settled 
policy of the English Government. 
. ._. Thus the conviction was 
produced that our work embodied 
the principles not of any one party, 
but of the hearts of the statesmen 
and of the people of England gen- 





erally.” That the English had 
their interests at heart, that they 
would not be deserted in the 
hour of peril, has been the national 
creed, in the trust of which a gen- 
eration of these people has been 
brought up. 

The chief foes of the Makololo 
have been the Angoni, Swahili 
slave-traders, and last, but by no 
means least, the Portuguese. The 
latter have the distinction of being 
to these defenceless people a verit- 
able béte noire. The wretched 
Makololos have had in the past 
terrible cause to remember the 
aso of the inhuman and 

rutalised slave-dealers occupying, 
under nominal Portuguese rule, 
the Zambesi valley regions. The 
Shiré has provided for a century 
or more a prolific hunting-ground 
for the cruel emissaries of the 
Portuguese half-castes on the 
main stream. Even to-day un- 
fortunates are constantly snatched 
surreptitiously from their homes, 
hurried along thé slave route vid 
Matapwiri and Mpasso, to drag 
out a miserable existence on a 
Portuguese prazo, or be draughted 
beyond the seas to an Arab or 
Madagascar slave-mart. 

From the time when Dr Living- 
stone made possible an ameliora- 
tion in their harassed and hunted 
existence, up to the time when 
they were butchered with Portu- 
guese gatlings, the only protector 
these le have looked to has 
been the : nglish, and an implicit 
belief in the , need of their prom- 
ise has been their most trusted 
bond. 

When we consider, therefore, for 
how many years this unwavering 
trustfulness in our good faith has 
permeated these simple - minded 
people, we may perhaps conceive 
ow pernicious and permanent may 
be the consequences of this Portu- 
guese aggression, if we allow it to 
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furnish a demonstration in the 
eyes of these — of our impot- 
ence or culpable supineness. 

The sudden onslaught and retire- 
ment, with its concomitants of 
slaughter, pillage, and capture of 
British flags, are for the most part 
in essential conformity with the 
customary tactics observed in na- 
tive warfare. To assert that this 
retirement had any connection, 
more or less remote, with English 
action, would not only be futile, 
but would be treated with undis- 
guised incredulity. The faith of 
the Makololos in the veracity and 
good intentions of the English has 
received a violent shock, and the 
conditions under which our old 
relations were so amicably main- 
tained must now be considered as 
irrevocably abrogated. 

Henceforth a new departure 
must be taken in our administra- 
tion of the affairs of this region. 
These people demand visible and 
conclusive evidence not only of 
our willingness but of our power 
to protect their lives and homes 
from the recurrence of Portuguese 
and foreign raids. Our prestige 
has been swept away with Portu- 
guese gatlings. Our promises have 
been draggled with our flag under 
the feet of a horde of Portuguese 
mercenaries and slaves; and not 
until we take effectual means to 
reinstate our good name in the 
eyes of the Makololo will our 
colonists be assured the most or- 
dinary facilities for carrying out 
their commercial, agricultural, and 
missionary labours. 

A brief summary of our re- 
quirements in Makololo-land, and 
a sketch of the most effectual 
and economic policy for carrying 
them out, may not be without 
value. 

Our primary considerations must 
be directed— 

1. To the protection of the lives 


and property of our countrymen 
in Makololo-land, the security 
of trading and agricultural opera- 
tions, and the protection of the 
natives and colony from foreign 
attack. 

2. To institute a recognised local 
authority in questions affecting the 
relations of natives and colonists. 

3. To establish our just rights 
to a free use of the natural water- 
way to the sea. 

As we have already seen, the 
extremely artificial conditions upon 
which the past relations between 
our colonists and the Makololo 
have been dependent are now no 
longer existent. Even then theft 
and murder had perforce to re- 
main unpunished; and on one 
occasion the only English steamer 
plying on the Shiré was captured, 
looted, and sunk with absolute 
impunity—for it was wisely con- 


‘ sidered inexpedient, or rather im- 


possible, to attempt to chastise the 
perpetrators of this dangerous pre- 
cedent. Indeed a _ considerable 
present was eventually made to 
prevent further outrage: 

That so precarious a state of 
security could have long continued 
to exist is highly improbable, and 
it may perhaps be conceded that 
the necessity for a definite ad- 
ministrative policy has been mere- 
ly accelerated by the recent Por- 
tuguese action. 

That the English in this region 
have not endeavoured to establish 
their prestige on a less evanescent 
and more effectual basis is much to 
be regretted. The formation of a 
small body of natives, efficiently 
armed and disciplined, would have 
entailed little expense, and on 
many occasions would have proved 
not only invaluable as a security 
in case of need, but the mere fact 
of its existence would have con- 
siderably enhanced their status, 
and no & augmented their com- 
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mercial and philanthropic possi- 
bilities. As, however, this natural 
means of ensuring the power to 
carry on their operations with the 
necessary security has, imprudent- 
ly, been altogether neglected, it 
demands our first consideration. 

It would be advisable to obtain 
the services of a number of aliens. 
About 100 would be found suffi- 
cient. Sepoys or Beloochees, such 
as are employed by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, would be preferable in 
many ways. They would be con- 
siderably more economical, more 
accustomed to the work they would 
be required to perform, and less 
subject to the deleterious effects 
of malarious districts, than a simi- 
lar number of Englishmen. 

A camp might be fixed in a 
central and strategic position on 
the highlands, where a number of 
men and a machine-gun could be 
stationed, commanded by an Eng- 
lish officer. Mount Duranji, about 
four miles distant from the Blan- 
tyre and Mandala _ settlements, 
would afford an excellent position 
for such a camp. From this point 
the view commands almost the 
whole of Makololo-land ; and helio- 
graphic or other communication 
could, if desired, be maintained 
over the whole of the colony. 
Making this central camp the 
headquarters, a number of stock- 
aded or otherwise fortified out- 
posts might be stationed at all 
the more important points. An 
outpost at Zomba would protect 
the northern district of the colony, 
and be in the vicinity of a number 
of large coffee and sugar planta- 
tions owned by the colonists. A 
second outpost at Milanji would 
be able to exercise effective sur- 
veillance over the slave-route by 
which many Makololos are taken 
annually, and would occupy the 
eastern districts. A third and 
fourth might be placed at Katunga 
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and Chiromo, on the Shiré river, 
the latter situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Ruo; and the southern 
limit of our colony would form a 
boundary outpost to guard against 
possible encroachments into our 
territory. At each of these out- 
posts might be stationed a few 
men, who could be in constant 
communication with the central 
camp. 

Thus effective measures would 
be taken not only to advance the 
interests of the colonists by ensur- 
ing security, but also to facilitate 
the work of combination of the 
natives under the Makololo chiefs, 
and so complete the excellent work 
initiated by Dr Livingstone. 

Suitable native material could 
be soon developed into an efficient 
police and defensive force, among 
which the Beloochees or Sepoys 
would at first act as a species of 
leaven; but these aliens would 
gradually be dispensed with, and 
the police duty of the colony be 
eventually entirely performed by 
the native Makololo under Eng- 
lish superintendence. In a few 
years a system of taxation for ad- 
ministrative and public purposes 
could be carried out, and commerce 
placed upon a permanently satis- 
factory footing. 

The most important considera- 
tion in relation to the future com- 
mercial development of our new 
territory is, however, permanently 
the establishment of our rights to 
a free use of the water-ways to the 
sea. The broad waters of the 
Zambesi and Shiré, together with 
the Chinde entrance, whose naviga- 
bility was recently discovered and 
made public by the writer, offer 
unique and most important ad- 
vantages to both our colony in 
Makololo-land and 6ur territory 
on the main stream of the Zam- 
besi. 

Vessels can now tranship at once 
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into river craft without entailing, 
as heretofore, an expensive and 
lengthy journey over swamps vid 
Quillimane. There is no need for 

oods or produce to and from 

fakololo-land to touch on Portu- 
guese soil, or pass through Portu- 
guese custom-houses. In_ short, 
our colony has now all the advan- 
tages of a seaport, instead of being 
a region isolated and cut off from 
civilisation by miles of pestilential 
morass, and the obstructions of 
alien and prohibitive fiscal restric- 
tions. 

For our countrymen to ignore 
the vital importance of the free- 
dom of the Zambesi to our trade 
and commerce would be suicidal 
to the interests and possible de- 
velopment of this part of Central 
Africa. 

If the only road to and from 
Makololo-land is to continue to. be 
through the doors of a Portuguese 
custom-house, we had by far rather 
abandon our protectorate, and 
leave it a prey to the inhuman 
traffic of tn Rate half-caste 
slave-dealers, and let our colonists 
and missionaries give up their la- 
bours and seek other fields where 
they will have no such insuperable 
opposition to their energies. 
cent events teach us that the future 
colonial policy of the Portuguese 
will be directed with a view to 
harass and prohibit in every pos- 
sible way the development of Bri- 
tish commerce and colonisation in 
this part of Central Africa. 


The future route to East Central 
Africa is obviously through the 
Chinde mouth on to the main 
stream of the Zambesi. With this 
natural and economic road from 
the sea to the far interior, the con- 
tinued use of the Quillimane port, 
and the subsequent journey in 
canoes, and anal amid swam 
and hopeless quagmire, is palpably 
an absurdity, and opposed to all 
commercial and financial interests. 

By the use of hulks as floating 
wherries in the entrance of the 
river, there will be no need to land 
or come in contact with Portu- 
guese jurisdiction. Thus our trade, 
and the development of the re- 
sources of the interior, will be 
freed from a load that has well- 
nigh crushed out their vitality, 
and has restricted them to the 
most meagre and insignificant pro- 
portions. Finally, we demand, as 
our just right, that this grand 
waterway—the door of Central 
Africa—shall not be closed, and 
that its strictly international char- 
acter shall be rigorously enforced 
and maintained. When we con- 
sider how vast are the regions 
drained by this great water-way, 
and remember that new countries, 
prolific in produce and minerals, 
and fresh fields for colonisation, 
are brought within reach of civili- 
sation, it is scarcely possible to cir- 
cumscribe the ible commercial 
development F sven will attain in 
the near future. 

DanieEL J. RANKIN. 

















Amp all the discussion which 
is taking place on this subject, 
there is a notable disinclination to 
grapple with one serious aspect of 
it. Apparently nobody thinks it 
worth while to ask: Is it wise to 
destroy the system of landlord and 
tenant, and put into its place a 
system of peasant-proprietorship ? 

his inquiry, seemingly by general 
consent, is shirked. Yet surely, 
in a discussion on the general 
policy of land purchase, this is 
the initial question, the considera- 
tion which is vital and paramount. 

If this question is answered in the 
negative, that settles the matter, 
and no further discussion of it is 
necessary ; if it is answered in the 
affirmative, the more Land Pur- 
chase Bills we can have, and the 
more rapidly we can proceed with 
them, the better. 

- It appears to be generally as- 
sumed that the affirmative reply 
to this inquiry is the true one. 
Conservatives and Radicals, Par- 
nellites and Gladstonians, Separa- 
tists and Unionists, all accept the 
view that it will be an excellent 
thing to expropriate the landlords 
by purchase. Opposition to this 
view is ctitieel chiefly to land 
nationalisers and socialists, and 
they oppose it because it recog- 
nises the principle of private pro- 
perty in land. And the position 
of these latter is logically much 
sounder than that of the mere 
party men. They have at least a 

ar to go upon, however in- 

erently wrong it may be (we be- 
lieve it is inherently wrong), while 
the mere politicians have no prin- 
ciple but that of shouting with the 
biggest crowd. What the latter 
propose to do is to displace the 
present landowners, who have, on 
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the whole, done their duty well, 
and proved themselves a most val- 
uable element in the body politic, 
not because their ownership of 
land is unjust or immoral, but be- 
cause political exigencies demand 
that they should be sacrificed ; and 
they further propose that the men 
who are now tenauts should be 
converted into owners, not because 
they have any better right to the 
land than those who now 

it, or because they will make any 
better use of it, but because they 
possess greater voting power, and 
consequently are able to make 
themselves more disagreeable. The 
cry of “The land for the people,” 
in the mouths of these gentry, 
turns out to mean simply “ The 
land for the tenants now in posses- 
sion,” the people counting for no- 
thing at fi Many of the people, 
however, are beginning to see 
through the hollowness of all 
this, and to ask why one set of 
landlords should be got rid of 
merely to make room for a worse 
set. 

“Create peasant proprietors” is 
now the popular cry, and, like 
many other popular cries, it is 
empty and delusive. Let us look 
into it somewhat, in the dry. light 
of reason and of fact, premising, 
however, that what we are just now 
discussing is the naked principle 
of wholesale land purchase a" 
State aid, and not any of its Fa 
cular applications, least of all its 
application to Ireland. The case 
oF Ireland is, as will be hereafter 
shown,exceptional—soexceptional, 
indeed, that those who oppose the 
policy of land purchase elsewhere 
may consistently support it in that 
particular direction. 

With regard, then, to the prin- 
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ciple of land purchase in general— 
that is, the transfer of land, by 
State aid, from its present owners, 
to its present tenants—there is 
grave reason to doubt whether, 
under normal conditions, a sweep- 
ing scheme of land purchase and 
the wholesale creation of peasant 
— would not do more 
arm than good. Those who im- 
agine that the abolition of the 
landlord and the substitution of a 
number of peasant proprietors 
would solve ae A difficulties 
are living in a fool’s paradise. It 
may be doubted, after all, whether 
any better system than the British 
plan of landlord and tenant any- 
where exists, or can be anywhere 
established. Stepniak, the Rus- 
sian revolutionist, has, we believe, 
declared that there is no hope for 
agriculture in Russia until our 
system of landlord and tenant is 
there introduced. Landlordism, 
whatever may be its faults in par- 
ticular instances, is an institution 
which works on the whole for the 
we ‘of the community. If the 
andlord takes, he also gives—gives 
in many ways, and gives, as a rule, 
much more than would be given 
by those who denounce him were 
they to be put into his place. 
ven as regards Ireland, Sir 
James Caird, one of our greatest 
authorities on agriculture, has de- 
monstrated that the plan of buy- 
ing out the landlords as a cure 
for Irish poverty and discontent is 
an economic sham and delusion. 
While conferring upon the tenant 
great advantages apparently, it 
would actually place him in a 
distinctly worse position than he 
is in to-day. A case is given as 
an illustration, thus: an Irish 
farmer purchases twenty acres of 
freehold land for £1000. This 
will not return him more than 
3 per cent, or £30 per annum. 
He requires a capital of £200 to 


stock his farm, and profit on this 
at 10 per cent would be £20, so 
that his returns for the year would 
be only £50. But for this £1200 
he could hire 120 acres of land 
from a landlord, and from this he 
would expect, and would receive, 
if he knew his business, a return 
of 10 per cent, making £120. 
His income would be more than 
doubled, on the same amount of 
expenditure be it observed, by 
working in co-operation with the 
landlord, who practically lends 
him this large amount of capital 


at 3 per cent, and then he converts. 


it into a trade profit of 10 per cent ; 
so that the much-abused Irish 
landlord is really the best friend 


of the Irish tenant, and of course , 


this is equally true of British 
landlords. In addition to this, 
the tenant ‘under a scheme of 
land purchase would have to 
reckon with the British Govern- 
ment as his landlord, and that 
would certainly not show him the 
same amount of consideration as 
an individual proprietor would. 
Furthermore, some 500 resident 
landlords in each county, consti- 
tuting the very flower and strength 
of its society, would leave the 
country, and there would be some- 
thing like 600,000 quasi - land- 
owners holding an average of 
twenty-five acreseach. These little 
farms would be again subdivided, 
while a still worse class of land- 
lords would spring up—for there 
is no landlord so harsh as a peasant 
who has acquired land—and the 
last state of the country would be 
worse than the first. 
A peasant proprietary would be 
fatal to agriculture of the highest 
class. The community is entitled 
to demand that the best use shall 
be made of its land. This is the 
true nationalisation of the land— 
that whoever owns or tills it, it 
shall be so used as to produce the 
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greatest amount of good to the 


greatest number. Under a system 
of small farms this end is not 
gained. Small farms are a delu- 
sion and a snare. It is no part 
of the business of Parliament to 
afford to amateur agriculturists 
facilities for spoiling good land. 
To provide people who are not 
agriculturists with gardens in 
which they may employ their 
spare time, may be all very well ; 
if it is not very wise, no great 
harm is done by it. But to place, 
or to continue, such people on 
farms, is a much more serious 
matter. Farming nowadays is 
one of the learned professions. 
To make it pay, two things are 
necessary — skill and _ capital, 
neither of which the average 
peasant proprietor possesses. 

Irish agriculture is at the pre- 
sent time the most inferior in the 
three kingdoms. And why? Be- 
cause so many of the tenants have 
but a miserable little patch of soil. 
Large farmers in Ireland do well, 
and make money. Small tenants, 
whose rent is under £4 a-year— 
and these are one-third of the en- 
tire number—are the curse of Ire- 
land in more senses than one. If 
all tenancies under £10 rental 
could be abolished, more would be 
done to give Ireland good agricul- 
ture than by all the Land Acts 
that ever have been or ever can be 
passed. 

Mr R. Hunter Pringle, a recog- 
nised agricultural authority, re- 
cently criticised the Irish farmers 
with great severity, in a series of 
articles in the ‘Irish Farmers’ 
Gazette.’ He shows clearly that 
Irish farmers, as a class, particu- 
larly the small farmers, are indo- 
lent, ignorant, and incom _ to 
an astonishing degree; that the 
leave their land unmanured “on 
less than half cultivated ; that they 
lose a large proportion of their 
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lambs through wanton negligence ; 
that they look upon scab in sheep 
as perfectly natural, and never try 
to eradicate it; that they allow 
their cattle to lose in winter nearly 
all the flesh they gain ,in summer ; 
that, in brief, gross mismanage- 
ment characterises every branch 
of Irish farming, which is half a 
century behind the times. He 
further says that what is required 
to make Ireland a prosperous 
country is a Coercion Act which 
would compel the farmers to be 
industrious. The ‘North British 
Agriculturist,’ in commenting upon 
Mr Pringle’s articles, said very 
truly: “When not only a system 
of farming, but also the nature o 
the people, requires to be eae | 
the change is not one that can 
be readily brought about.” To 
change the nature of the Irish 
ple is beyond the power even of 
and Purchase Acts. Indeed, 
there is grave reason to fear that 
Mr Balfour’s Bill, excellent as it 
is in many respects, will, unless 
it is amended, apply mainly to 
tenancies under £10, and will thus 
tend to perpetuate, at all events 
for a considerable time, the evil 
of small holdings. 

Again, experience proves that 
peasant proprietors inevitably tend 
to get encumbered . with debt. 
Wherever peasant proprietors are 
numerous, a large proportion of 
them are owners of the soil only 
in name, their farms being mort- 
gaged. This is so in France, 
which is so often held up to us 
as an example; and it is so even 
in the United States, where the 
farmers are a grade or two higher 
than ts. What is the re- 
sult? This: that the farmers, 
instead of being free tenants of a 
landlord who is ready to help them 
in difficulty, become slaves to the 
money-lender, whose bowels will 
never melt with tenderness, and 
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(£552,292) of 811 holdings of 
£35,173 rental, in the possession of 
103 landlords. Ulster comes next, 
with an advance of £385,257. 


who pounces upon his hapless _vic- 
tim the moment he makes default. 
Mortgages are foreclosed; farms 
come into the market, they are 
bought by men who already possess 
other farms ; and thus large estates 
grow up again. .In the end we are 
brought back to the point whence 
we started. 

Moreover, Irish tenants as a 
class have never been, and are not 
now, anxious to purchase, unless 
upon terms which are so generous 
to them as to be unjust to the 
landlord. Both the Bright clauses 
of 1870 and the purchase clauses 
of the Act of 1881 virtually failed. 
The Ashbourne Act of 1885 is the 
only land-purchase measure which 
has succeeded in Ireland,’and un- 
der this Act, and the Act of last 
year which amended it, British 
credit—or rather British cash— 
has been used on behalf of the 
Irish cultivator to the extent of 
£10,000,000. A Parliamentary 
return, which has just been ieall 
and which is made up to about the 
end of April, gives a list of the 
sales completed under the Act 
during the last fifteen months. 
In every quarter of Ireland the 
Land Commission has been called 
upon to sanction loans, and the 
counties where the rus: to bor- 
row has been greatest are the 
places where formerly the Nation- 
alist party had the greatest in- 
fluence. The number of land- 
lords dealt with in the whole of 
Treland was 286, and the number 
of holdings sold by them was 
3336, containing an acreage of 
139,949 acres, with a tenement 
valuation of £78,863, anda rental 
of £85,448. The purchase money 
was £1,418,193, and of this 
£1,394,596 was actually advanced. 
Of the four provinces, Munster 
took the largest portion of the ad- 
vance made — namely, £541,353 
towards the purchase - money 


towards the purchase - money 
(£388,340) of 1418 holdings of 
£21,040 rental, in the possession 
of 62 landlords. Leinster comes 
closely after Ulster with £366,479 
advanced out of £374,904, the 
purchase-money for 709 holdings, 
with a rental of £22,917, belong- 
ing to 89 landlords; while Con- 
naught comes last with an ac- 
tual advance of £101,527 out of 
£102,657, the purchase-money for 
398 holdings of a total rental of 
£6317, in the possession of 32 
landlords. These figures certainly 
—_ that the Ashbourne Acts 
ave been a success so far as the 
number of purchases are con- 
cerned; but the Irish landlord 
and the British taxpayer may be 
excused if they contemplate them 
without enthusiasm, for it is at 
their expense that these fortunate 
tenants have got such a good 
thing. Even these figures, how- 
ever, do not affect the statement 
just made—viz., that the bulk of 
the Irish tenants prefer to retain 
their present relations to their 
landlords rather than become nom- 
inal owners and deal directly with 
the Government. 
The conclusion, then, at which 
we arrive—to which indeed we are 
driven by the incontestable evi- 
dence of fact—is that land pur- 
chase on a large scale, and by 
State aid, however desirable and 
beneficial it may be as a tempor- 
ary remedy for acute social disease, 
is neither desirable nor beneficial 
as a normal policy; that is, to 
pursue the metaphor just used, it is 
powerless to cure chronic disease 
of the body politic. Wherever 
the system of landlord and tenant 
has not been violently disturbed, 
and is working atanalie and well, 
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it would be sheer maduess to sup- 
plant it by a system of peasant- 
roprietorship. In Ireland, un- 
ortunately, the landlord and 
tenant system has been violently 
disturbed, to the great detriment 
of all classes, and consequently ex- 
pedients which would foolish 
and dangerous if applied else- 
where, have there become neces- 
sary, and may be beneficial. So 
exceptional, indeed, has the posi- 
tion of Ireland become, so utterly 
different is it from the other two 
kingdoms, that those who are o 
posed on principle to the establish- 
ment of a | ey proprietary by 
schemes of land purchase may 
nevertheless support such schemes, 
under proper limitations, when ap- 
plied to that particular country. 
Certain opponents of Mr Bal- 
four’s Land Purchase Bill are en- 
deavouring to convict the Union- 
ist leaders of inconsistency, be- 
cause, having opposed Mr Glad- 
stone’s Purchase Bill in 1886, 
they support Mr Balfour’s in 
1890. We are reminded that 
Lord Salisbury said in 1886 that 
“buying out landlords for the 
purpose of evading the duty of 
protecting them, would be a cow- 
ardly shirking of our responsi- 
bility ;” that Mr Goschen said, 
“You are going to expropriate 
and expatriate the whole of the 
landlords of Ireland, and give 
them consols, the interest of which 
they will be perfectly entitled to 
spend anywhere, except in Ireland. 
You are giving the landlords the 
means of carrying what is practi- 
cally the whole rent of Ireland 
into other parts of the United 
Kingdom. You are leaving Ire- 
land to fight her way alone with 
this burden upon her, having re- 
moved from the country most of 
those who might contribute to her 
support ;” that Mr Chamberlain 
was so bitterly opposed to Mr 
VOL. CXLVII.—NO. DCCCXCVI. 
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his place in the Cabinet rather 
than accept it; that Lord Hart- 
ington’s antagonism was equall 
ronounced ; and that 5 Pa John 
right declared his opposition to 
the measure in these terms :— 


‘The idea of buying up or buying 
out the proprietary class seems to me 
monstrous, unnecessary, and unjust. 
There are hundreds, many hundreds, 
of proprietors in Ireland who do not 
wish to be bought out. They would 
prefer to retain possession of their an- 
cestral mansions and estates, and have 
no wish to seek homes in Great Britain 
or elsewhere. For Parliament to in- 
sist on compulsory sale would be to 
gratify the disloyal leaders in Ire- 
land. They wish to get rid of the 
proprietary class, and then they say 
—and perhaps they believe — they 
could unite the whole of Ireland in 
hostility to England. To get rid of 
the proprietors will be to establish 
a wholesale system of absenteeism, 
and to make the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the great receiver of the 
rents from the great all-Ireland ab- 
sentee estate. Is it possible that an 
sane statesman will consent to su 
a scheme, or offer to Parliament and 
the country so wild a policy as that 
involved in it? I am of opinion that 
enough has been done. Let the Gov- 
ernment learn something from the fate 
of the monstrous plan proposed by Mr 
Gladstone, which, I suspect, no one 
but himself and two or three of his 
colleagues ever approved, and which 
now almost every man is willing and 
eager to condemn.”’ : 


With regard to this alleged in- 
consistency of the Unionist lead- 
ers, there are several things to be 


‘ said :-— 


1. Mr Balfour’s Bill is not Mr 
Gladstone’s, nor does it resemble 
it in its essential features; and 
therefore people who opposed the 
one may support the other. This 
is all-sufficient, But — 

2. Many things have happened 
since 1886. e have lmnel 
something in the ee At 
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that time Ireland was in a turbulent 
and almost anarchic condition ; the 
unwritten law of the League tri- 
umphed over the law of the land, 
a the forces of rapine and re- 
bellion were supreme; and the 
loyal population were left with- 
out that support from the Execu- 
tive to which they were entitled. 
There was reason to hope that a 
firm administration of the law 
would change all this, and that 
the Irish tenantry would return 
to their senses. Mr Balfour’s ad- 
ministration has done wonders: 
it has indeed virtually reversed 
the order of things which previous- 
ly prevailed, and.has brought mat- 
ters back to a normal and healthy 
condition. But the poison has 
taken too deadly a hold of the 
Irish masses to be extirpated in 
three or four years, and it has 
become increasingly evident that 
further legislation of a remedial 
and constructive character would 
have to be undertaken. Many 
men who four years ago thought 
it might be possible to get on in 
Ireland, even under the conditions 
established by Mr Gladstone, with 
firm government,have now changed 
their opinion. 

3. A scheme of local govern- 
ment is pending. 

4. Many of the heaviest criti- 
cismg passed upon Mr Gladstone’s 
Bill by the Unionist leaders were 
directed against compulsory expro- 
priation of the landlords, and 
against the dangers created by 
the proposal to give Ireland an. 
independent Parliament. Mr Bal- 
four’s Bill is not compulsory, and 
it places all authority in the hands 
of the Imperial Executive ; conse- 
quently it prevents the very perils 
which Mr Gladstone’s Bill created. 

We may now turn to the ques- 
tion, Why is even such a Bill as 
Mr Balfour’s necessary, and on 
what grounds can it be justified ? 
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In answer to this, it must be 
said that some such measure has 
been rendered necessary, and 
almost imperative, by Mr Glad- 
stone’s rash and ill-considered land 
legislation in Ireland. The curse 
of the situation in that country is 
that having taken one wrong step, 
a fatal leap in the dark, we are 
now being driven on from bad to 
worse. First of all, in defiance of 
every consideration of prudence, 
and in the very intoxication of 
vote - worship, the franchise was 

ranted to every householder in 
Toeiend, thus transferring political 
power from the intelligent, law- 
abiding, and propertied classes to 
the ignorant, disloyal, and indi- 
gent; secondly, in consequence of 
universal household suffrage in 
Ireland, the disaffected and rebel- 
lious masses were enabled to send 
to Westminster eighty-six men 
after their own heart; thirdly, 
this Irish parliamentary party was 
able to join hands with Ameri- 
can Fenians and dynamiters, and 
establish a conspiracy to separate 
Ireland from Great Britain, using 
the League as their instrument, 
and making the extirpation of the 
landlords—the English garrison— 
their primary object; fourthly, in 
consequence of the anti-rent and 
Separatist agitation raised by Irish 
Leaguers and American Fenians, 
Mr Gladstone betrayed every 
principle of Liberalism, and made 
a treacherous surrender to Parnell- 
ism ; and now, fifthly, as a further 
consequence of Parnellite - Glad- 
stonian tactics, even a Conserva- 
tive Government is constrained to 
promise that it will grant yet 
further powers to the Irish major- 
ity, which has already so shameful- 
ly abused the powers which it at 
present , to the inevitable 
detriment of the loyal minority, 
by an extension of local govern- 
ment. The insane expedient of 
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ting Household Suffi to 
Cond was the germ of all the 
mischief which has arisen in that 
country during the last few years. 
Abnormal conditions have been 
created in Ireland by unwise legis- 
lation. It is surely a significant, 
almost a startling, fact that the 
problem which now occupies the 
minds of the responsible statesmen 
of the country is how they are to 
undo the evil which has been 
wrought in Ireland by Mr Glad- 
stone. The principal effect of his 
Land Acts has been to establish 
the system of dual ownership, and 
now everybody wants to abolish 
that system and to revert to the 
system of single ownership, only 
the owner in this case is to be 
the peasant instead of the peer. 
Whether the peasant will do better 
than the peer may be doubted. 
There seems nothing else for it, 
however, but to let him try his 
hand. Probably a moderate exten- 


sion of peasant-proprietorship in 
Ireland will, under present circum- 
stances, be beneficial; but this is 
— all that is desirable. 


Mr Mitchell Henry, who knows 
Ireland as well as most men, says 
that an Indian administrator 
would have put everything to 
rights in that country years ago at 
little cost, and would have left the 
Irish a contented people. He 
further states, and truly, that a 
ruthless and compulsory destruc- 
tion of the relations of landlord 
and tenant, and a universal system 
of peasant-proprietorship, would 
be unmitigated evils, and that— 


“* An artificial and unnatural system 
of peasant proprietorship would prac- 
tically amount to an invitation to 
Ireland to step down in the scale of 
civilisation, and to reduce her people 
to one dead level of mediocrity. . . . 

The greatest mistake of all would be 
by compulsory legislation in the direc- 
tion of peasant-proprietorship to facili- 
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tate the formation on the of a new 
and inferior class of landlord, who 
would rise by the gradual absorption 
of poor peasants’ holdings. . . The 
Encumbered Estates Act of 1849 was 
considered a stroke of wisdom ; but 
it brought with it an evil not dreamed 
of by its advocates, for it filled Ireland 
with harsh and mercenary landlords, 
and is responsible beyond everything 
else for the worst evictions in the 
years that have followed. . . . To 
the Irish peasant Nationalism means 
bread-and-butter and a home, and in 
his heart he has a profound contempt 
for the high falutin of the bulk of 
the voting machines he sends to St. 
Stephen’s. But he does what his 
priest tells him at the poll, for he 
dare not do otherwise; and his, 
obedience is secured by his making 
his mark as an illiterate, which was 
done at the last election to a scandal- 
ous extent.’’ 


Mr Henry expresses a most em- 
oe opinion against Mr Cham- 
rlain’s cherished notion of carry- 
ing out a scheme of land purchase 
by means of a local or county 
uarantee, which he declares to 
Be absolutely unworkable. 

Mr Gladstone now poses as the 
friend of Ireland par excellence, 
and his admirers are perpetually 
extolling his marvellous legislative 
achievements on behalf of that 
country. He has certainly done 
two things for Ireland, both of 
them in the highest degree unwise 
and pernicious. He has given the 
peasant a vote which he did not 
want, and does not know how to 
use ; and he has deprived the land- 
lord of his property. The peasant 
is none the better for having a 
vote; while both he and his land- 
lord are much the worse by reason 
of the latter having been crippled 
in his resources. review of Mr 
Gladstone’s work in Ireland dur- 
ing the last twenty years will 
show that it has been almost 
wholly destructive in its charac- 
ter; that its result has been to 
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leave the Irish people much worse 
off than they were before ; and that 
the most urgent duty of the hour 
is to undo the evil work which he 
has there accomplished. 

The year 1868 was a fateful 
year in connection with Ireland, 
for it was then that Mr Gladstone 
initiated his Irish policy—a polic 
which only became possible A see | 
the extension of the franchise in 
Great Britain. In this year the 
state of Ireland, as described by 
Lord Mayo, was both healthy and 
improving, though it could not 
be pronounced satisfactory. The 
Fenian conspiracy had just been 
crushed, even the Irish farmers 
giving to it little support. The 
relations between landlord and 
‘tenant were in the main friendly ; 
improved methods of cultivation 
were coming into existence, and 
draining was being largely carried 
out; new industries were being 
established, and the prospects of 
the country, with regard to both 
an increase of its population and 
of its resources, were bright. Mr 
Gladstone soon changed all that. 
A comparison betwixt the Ireland 
of that day and the Ireland of this 
is the most impressive commentary 
that can be made upon the effects 
of his work. Mr Gladstone him- 
self said in Parliament in March 
1868, in regard to Ireland— 


‘In the classes above the want of 
the immediate necessities of life, there 
has grown up within the last genera- 
tion a sentiment of attachment to law 
and order, greater, more substantial, 
more lively, and more effectual, with 
a view to the administration of jus- 
tice, than has ever perhaps been 
known in former times. A_ great 
achievement, and, let me add, a yet 
greater encouragement.’’ 


Can the same be said of Ireland 
now? If not, why not? 


It is impossible to find a single 
disinterested man, who is entitled 
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to be regarded as an authority on 
Irish affairs, who will undertake 
to say that Mr. Gladstone’s work 
in Ireland has been good and not 
evil. Mr Lecky insists that as 
long as English statesmen apply 
the same principles and give the 
same institutions to a disloyal as 
to a loyal population, so long “ will 
Irish anarchy continue.” This has 
been Mr Gladstone’s fatal blunder. 
He has sacrificed the landlords, 
who were few, for the sake of the 
tenants, who were many, and count- 
ed for most at the polls; and by 
so doing, he has sacrificed the pea- 
saptry as well. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said 
at the Hotel Metropole, on Febru- 
ary 17, 1886 :— 


‘* What is Mr Gladstone’s record as 
to Ireland? He will go down to 
posterity as the Minister who deliber- 
ately reversed the policy which this 
country has hitherto pursued; he 
will go down as the Minister who 
destroyed the instruments of govern- 
ment by which England had hereto- . 
fore governed Ireland. Put although 
he destroyed, he was not able to set 
up... . What I wish to insist upon 
is not that the system [i.e., of govern- 
ment by the landed gentry] was good, 
but that the statesman who undertook 
to overthrow it should have had some- 
thing to put in its place. He has 
utterly destroyed it by the Land Act 
of 1870, by the Ballot Act of 1879, 
and, last of all, by the Reform Bill of 
1884. The power of the landed 
gentry in Ireland is absolrtely shat- 
tered, and he now stands before the 
formidable problem of a country de- 
prived of the system of government 
under which it had existed for many 
generations, and absolutely without 
even the sketch of a substitute by 
which the ordinary functions of law 
and order can be maintained.”’ 


Speaking again at the Crystal 
Palace on March 3, 1886, Lord 
Salisbury said :— 


** When the Act of 1870 was passed, 
it was powerless to conjure the evil 
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that was produced by Mr Gladstone 
in informing the population of Ireland 
that he was open to the pressure of 
the strongest hand. In due time new 
troubles arose. Mr Gladstone, reject- 
ing all the engagements of the Act of 
1870, produced a new Act—the Act of 
1881—which struck at the root of all 
that had been previously believed in 
as the doctrines of prosperity and 
right in Ireland. He destroyed it; 
but did it succeed? The whole justi- 
fication of such an action should have 
been in its success; but now we are 
in 1886, and it is openly acknowledged 
that, if the Liberal party are to do 
anything, they must pass a moist pen 
through the Act of 1881. That is a 
picture of Mr Gladstone’s policy in 
all things, and it shows you the evils 
which that policy has produced in our 
public weal. When he commented 
on the Queen’s Speech the other day, 
he laid great emphasis on the fact that 
there was no law that was funda- 
mental. So he said, and this conduct 
is consistent with his action. To him 
no laws are fundamental, and no 
rights are sacred.”’ 


Mr Lecky, theeminent historian, 
whose judgment on such a matter 
is entitled to great weight, says on 
the same subject :— 


““Since the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, or at least since Mr Gladstone 
became the supreme influence in Eng- 
lish Liberalism, it has been a main 
object of the English Government to 
take political power in Ireland out of 
the hands of the classes attached to 
the British connection, and to place 
it in the hands of the classes who 
are opposed to it; and the new fran- 
chise, unqualified by any provision 
for the protection of minorities, has 
80 swamped thc scattered Loyalists 
that a part which in mere numbers 
form a full third of the population 
commands less than a sixth of the 
represemtation. Some English Lib- 
erals are astonished that the con- 
ciliatory policy has not proved a suc- 
cess. I confess that, in my view, 
nothing appears more astonishing 
than their astonishment. As long 
as English statesmen assume as their 
first principle that a country where 
two-thirds of the population are dis- 
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loyal must be, or can be, governed by 
the same institutions, and on the same 
plan of Democracy, asa country which 
is essentially loyal, so long it may be 
safely predicted will Irish anarchy 
continue.” 


To deprive Ireland of a system of 
government under which its people 
enjoyed a large measure of pros- 
perity, not only without putting 
something better in its place, but 
without devising any substitute 
at all, was not only impolitic, but 
criminal. Yet this is what passes 
for brilliant statesmanship with 
the credulous majority at the end 
of the nineteenth century ! 

The effect of Mr Gladstone’s 
legislation upon Irish land has 
been most disastrous ; and as five- 
sixths of the Irish people are more 
or less directly dependent upon 
land, this is only another way of 
saying that this legislation has 
been calamitous to the Irish nation. 
Lord Cloncurry states that during 
the last hundred years three-fourths 
of the land of Ireland has changed 
ownership upon actual purchase, 
or has been assigned as security 
for money advanced on mortgage ; 
and of course these transactions 
were based upon the belief that 
English law guaranteed the rights 
in this land. Prior to 1834 British 
investors would not advance their 
money on the security of . sh 
land ; and when deeds were drawn 
in connection with the investment 
of trust funds on the mortgage of 
real estate, the significant words 
were added, “ but not in Ireland.” 
When the condition of Ireland 
began to improve, an Act was 
passed permitting the investment 
of funds on the security of land 
in that country. In 1848 the En- 
cumbered Estates Act was passed, 
and this was believed to confer 
an indefeasible title. Mr Lecky 
states that about £52,000,000 has 
been invested under this Act in 
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the purchase of land, at the in- 
vitation of the Government, within 
the lifetime of a single generation, 
and that this land is held under 
a distinct Parliamentary title. The 
English and Scottish life assurance 
offices are believed to have invest- 
ed about £20,000,000 in Irish land. 
This money is invested at various 
rates of interest, but never exceed- 
ing five per cent. The Parnellites 
now denounce this rate of interest 
as “usurious,” though they com- 

letely conceal the fact that the 
egal rate of interest in Ireland 
before British capital was intro- 
duced was six per cent. 

Mr Gladstone has succeeded in 
restoring the condition of things 
which prevailed up to 1834 in 
Ireland. One of the most palpable 
effects of his land legislation has 
been to make the ownership of 
land a thing which nobody will 

urchase or advance money upon. 

hat which ought to be the safest 
of all securities has been rendered 
absolutely worthless. It was 
thought a stroke of genius on Mr 
Gladstone’s part to create a sys- 
tem of dual ownership—to trans- 
fer to the tenant what had for- 
merly belonged to the landlord ; 
but it was evil genius, and it is 
now universally admitted that 
the first thing to be done in Ire- 
land is to abolish the system of 
dual ownership which he set up. 
Even Archbishop Walsh admits 
this. He says: “The abolition of 
the present artificial system of 
‘dual ownership’ by a compre- 
hensive méasure of purchase is, 
by the consent of all parties in the 
State, the ultimate goal to be aimed 
at in the reform of the Irish land 
system.” 


The curse of the situation, as 


already intimated, is that, great as 
are the evils which exist in Ire- 
land at present, they have rendered 
inevitable other and greater evils. 
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Things will, in some respects, have 
to get worse before they can get 
better. Dual ownership, to take 
one example, will, in many parts 
of Ireland, have to be replaced by 
a system even more mischievous— 
viz., unmitigated peasant proprie- 
torship. or is even this the 
worst. The oldest tenant on a 
property in the north of Ireland, 
where the tenants are half Catho- 
lics and half Protestants, a very 
trustworthy man, writes to his 
landlord thus: “The Protestants 
would purchase, but the Roman 
Catholics would not, as they think 
they will get the land for little or 
nothing.” Here we have the se- 
cret of Irish agitation in a nut- 
shell. The Irish tenantry have 
been so demoralised that whatever 
boon may be offered them, short 
of a gift of the freehold, will be 
contemptuously rejected by the 
majority ; and for this demoralisa- 
tion Gladstonian policy and Par- 
nellite tactics are responsible. The 
fatuous legislation of the last 
twenty years has rendered neces- 
sary other legislation, which, con- 
sidered in the abstract, is almost 
as foolish. 

The extension to Ireland of 
Household Suffrage, while the 
country was seething in dis- 
loyalty, to take another example, 
has made it imperative that some- 
thing should be done with regard 
to Local Government. This is 
the most critical element in the 
present situation. Mr Gladstone’s 
fatal blunder, as we have seen, 
was that he was incapable of dis- 
criminating between the claims 
and requirements of loyal ,and of 
disloyal populations, and therefore 

ve identical institutions to both. 

o confer larger powers upon the 
loyal British might be statesman- 
like ; to confer them upon the dis- 
loyal Irish was the act either of a 
stupid simpleton or of a crafty trick- 
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ster. Among the loyal British 
these powers may, on the whole, be 
used for good ; among the disloyal 
Irish they are, and will continue 
to be, used almost wholly for evil. 
There is a veritable danger that 
the present Government, even the 
Government of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr Balfour, may, in the province 
of Local Government, be pressed 
in the direction of repeating the 
ruinous mistake made by Mr Glad- 
stone in the region of Imperial 
government. They are Saas 
urged, and will yet be urged more 
powerfully, by certain Liberal 
Unionists, and especially by cer- 
tain Irish Liberal Unionists, to 
grant to the disloyal Irish even 
larger powers of local self-govern- 
ment than they have granted to 
the loyal British. If they should 
yield to this pressure, they will 
commit a crime against the Irish 
loyalists second only to that com- 
mitted by Mr Gladstone in ex- 
tending to Ireland Household 
Suffrage. 

It is this measure of Local 
Government now looming on the 
horizon which congtitutes the 
main justification of Mr Balfour’s 
Land Purchase Bill. By passin 
the Ashbourne Acts, under whic 
British money has been used on 
behalf of the Irish cultivator to 
the extent of £10,000,000, the 
Government have gone quite as 
far in this direction as they ought 
to go, were it not for the fact that 
some scheme is pending for the ex- 
tension of local self-government in 
Ireland. No further governing 
powers can be granted to the 
people of Ireland without taking 
precautions for the protection of 
the Irish landlords. Even Mr 
Gladstone, in all the ardour of his 
new-born faith in Parnellism, dara 
not take the responsibility of leav- 
ing the landlords of Ireland to its 
mercy; much less dare the present 
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Government do it. If the Irish 
people are to have further powers of 
self-government, it is indispensable 
that there should be an extension 
of Land Purchase. This is another 
inevitable consequence of Mr Glad- 
stone’s work. The necessity of 
the step is the Government’s suf- 
ficient justification for taking it. 
Michael Davitt, in a speech at 
Lidmire, near Kanturk, in July 
1885, told the Irish tenants that’ 
they would be idiots if they were 
to fall into the trap laid for them 
by the Ashbourne act, and make 
a bargain that would tie them 
down for forty nine years to a 
judicial rack - rent. his shows 
how necessary it is to protect the 
landlords. Equally necessary is it, 
and even more difficult, to protect 
the British taxpayer. 

The way back to what we have 
lost in Ireland—viz., single owner- 
ship—is through land purchase. 
Under the Ashbourne and Balfour 
Acts the purchaser of a farm will 
become its owner outright. It is 
his to do what he will with. In 
the course of time these farms will 
change hands; many of them will 
be aggregated in the hands of one 
man, and large estates will again 
be built up in districts which for 
a time were given over to peasant- 
proprietors ; and thus in a century 
or two we shall get back to the 
point from which we started in 
1870. This is progress! This is 
the price we have to pay for a 
“brilliant” statesman ! 

Happy would it have been for 
Ireland if she had never known 
W. E. ray aoe There is one 
passage in pencer’s recent 
speech at Skipton which may be 
commended to his chief. Here it 
is: “He had always held that it 
was indispensable to carry a large 
measure of land purchase for Ire- 
land under certain conditions, and 
that there would really be no 
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ace in Ireland until a satis- 
actory measure was carried. The 
ton had been made all the more 
ifficult by the legislation which 
had already taken place.” Just 
so. But we hardly expected Earl 
Spencer to admit it. 

Having demonstrated that land 
urchase is not to be desired for 
its own sake, and that it has been 
rendered necessary in Ireland by 
past legislation, we may now pro- 
ceed to inquire in what manner, 
and in what measure, Mr Balfour 
ro to meet this necessity by 
the Bill which he has introduced 
into Parliament. It is not pro- 
posed, however, to enter into an 
elaborate analysis of that Bill, 
which in many of its parts is high- 
ly technical and complicated, but 
which, nevertheless, is sufficiently 
well understood in its essentials 
by all who take an intelligent 
interest in public affairs. Mr 
Madden pointed out, in his reply 
to Mr Parnell, that the funda- 
mental portions of the Bill are 
simple to a degree; that its in- 
volved and abstruse provisions are 
merely those which will come into 
play by reason of the default of 
the parties who contract under it ; 
and that only financial and legal 
experts need concern themselves 

with these. 

The principle of the Bill is, of 
course, the extension (not the 
establishment) of peasant-proprie- 
tary in Ireland; the means by 
which this extension is to be effect- 
ed is by devoting £33,000,000 to 
the pu ; and the method to 
be employed is the creation of a 
new Land Department. With re- 
gard to the principle of the Bill, 
there is absolutely no contro- 
versy—except such as is wantonly 
stirred up for factious 
as all ies in the Bate have 
acce it: both Conservatives 
and 


iberals have passed Acts in 
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which it is embodied ; while the 
Parnellites have been clamouring 
for it ever since they established 
the Land League. Mr Balfour is 
making no new departure as re- 
gards land purchase—he i is merely 
developing it upon lines previously 
laid down. He does, however, in- 
troduce a novelty into the financial 
portion of the scheme, and that is 
the hypothecation of contributions 
from the national Exchequer as 
security for the advances to the 
tenants. But even this, we have 
been told on high authority, was 
the main feature of the scheme 
submitted to the Round Table 
Conference, where, according to 
Sir W. Harcourt, substantial un- 
animity prevailed; or, in other 
words, this principle was accepted 
by Sir W. Harcourt and Mr John 
Morley. And this is not all. Mr 
Giffen, in 1886, proposed that con- 
tributions from the Exchequer 
should be applied to land purposes 
in Ireland, somewhat r the 
manner set forth in Mr Balfour’s 
Bill, and this principle was ac- 
cepted by Mr Parnell, who said 
in Parliament, on January 21, 
1886— 


‘*T do not pledge myself to the de- 
tails, but as to the general idea con- 
tained in that letter, it is one under 
which the bulk of the land in the 
occupation of agricultural tenants 
might be purchased. The question 
demands the careful attention of the 
House and the Government, and I 
believe all those who are not influ- 
enced by party motives are of opinion 
that there should be some fair settle- 
ment, and if such fair settlement 
were arrived at and agreed upon, and 
if it were a fair one, I am convinced 
that the payments would be made by 
the Irish tenants to the last penny.”’ 


As this is the feature of the Bill 
which is most likely to be severely 
attacked in Committee, it is im- 

rtant that these facts should 
Pe borne in mind. Moreover, Mr 
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Parnell has in distinctly ac- 
cepted the pepe of British 
State-aid, and of the hypothecation 
of Imperial contributions for local 
urposes, and in so doing he has 
shattered the main objections of 
the Opposition. 

We may now note briefly the 
manner in which the Bill will affect 
the interests of the parties with 
whom it deals—viz., the landlord, 
the tenant, and the Treasury. 

The landlord cannot be forced to 
sell, and he cannot force the tenant 
to buy. If he consents to sell, he 
receives the purchase-money in 
Irish land stock (except one-fifth 
which remains as a dovedh with 
the Treasury, and forms part of its 
guarantee), which bears interest at 

} per cent, and this interest is 
guaranteed not to be reduced. If 
he chooses he may exchange this 
stock for consols, the interest on 
which is to be reduced in twelve 
years from now. 

The tenant who wishes to pur- 
chase his farm must agree with his 
landlord as to terms; or, if they 
cannot agree on terms, they must 
at least agree to submit the matter 
to the decision of the Land Depart- 
ment, which will then have power 
not only to fix the “fair price,” 
but also to add two years’ arrears 
to it, so that to this extent the Act 
will operate as an Arrears Act. 
The contract once settled, the ten- 
ant becomes forthwith full pro- 
prietor, without any legal delay as 
to title. He will thereafter be 
bound to pay 4 per cent on the 
advance, which is allocated thus: 
2% for interest, 1 per cent towards 
repaying the advance, and a quar- 
ter per cent towards forming a 
local fund for the construction of 
labourers’ cottages, &c. (so that the 
Act, incidentally, will do something 
for the labourers). As long as the 
tenant pays his 4 per cent, he can 
hold his farm against the world ; 
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but in case of wilful default he will 
be evicted within three months. 
If his default is due to misfortune, 
however, he will be helped from 
the insurance fund towards which 
the Act compels him to contribute 
for the first five years. What a 
boon this Bill- will be to the Irish 
tenant may be judged from the 
fact that, if he buys at seventeen 
years’ purchase, his rent will be 
£13 a-year instead of £20, or £68 
instead of £100, and at the end of 
forty-nine years of these reduced 
payments the freehold of the farm 
will be absolutely his own. 

With regard to the protection of 
the Exchequer, Mr Balfour has 
taken most elaborate precautions. 
All will be well as long as the ten- 
ant pays up promptly. If he fails 
to do this, the system of Guar- 
antees will come into operation. 
1. The State holds the landlord’s 
fifth of the purchase money, which 
it could appropriate. 2. For five 
years the tenant-proprietor pays 80 
per cent of his old rent instead of 
68, the extra 12 per cent going to 
form the insurance fund, which 
would be available to recoup the 
Treasury for any loss. 3. The 
quarter per cent designated for 
labourers’ cottages, &c., would 
be similarly available. 4. The 
£40,000 a-year to which Ireland 
is entitled as an equivalent for 
the licence taxes which have been 

ted to British counties. 5. 
The £200,000 per annum payable 
to Ireland as her share in the Pro- 
bate-duty grant. These two latter 
funds are absolutely under the 
Imperial Treasury’s own control. 

ver and above the funds men- 
tioned there are the Contingent 
Guarantees. These consist of the 
rates on Government property pay- 
able in Ireland, and Imperial con- 
tributions for poor-law and educa- 
tional purposes, which might be 
withheld. This is what might, but 
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which in practice never would, be 
done, as it would be averted by a 
special rate which the Grand Jury, 
or, in their default, either the Judge 
of Assize or the Lord-Lieutenant, 
are empowered to levy. Finally, 
the advances under the Act are 
strictly limited to the value of the 
contingent securities, so that the 
total liabilities at any one time 
cannot be more than the interest, 
at 2? per cent, on £33,000,000, 
which is the capitalised value of 
the funds which are utilised as 
securities. 

Now, provided that the principle 
of State-aided land purchase be 
accepted, what valid objections 
can be raised against the special 
application of it proposed by this 
Bill? From the tenants’ side there 
have been none: there can and 
will be none,—they are more than 
content. The Irish members ask 
triumphantly, What public body in 
Ireland has asked for the Bill? but 
ean they tell us of any body of 
tenants who have decided to reject 
its benefits ? 

From the British taxpayer we 
hear of no objections, though there 
are objections in plenty from cer- 
tain persons who assume autho- 
rity to speak in his name; but 
even these are of the most artificial 
and shadowy description. Where 
has there been a single meeting 
of British taxpayers, of a non-par- 
tisan character, to protest against 
this Bill. 

On behalf of the Irish land- 
lords, however, some formidable 
objections are raised. These are 
entitled to the utmost considera- 
tion, both because the interests of 
these landlords are vitally affect- 
ed by the measure, and because 
their general attitude towards the 
bill is friendly. Their objections 
are sincere and honest; they are 
not of a partisan and factious 
nature; they are not designed to 
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wreck the Bill and to embarrass 


the Government. The executive 
committee of the Irish Landown- 
ers’ Convention has passed a reso- 
lution which, “while recognising 
in the Purchase of Land and Con- 
gested Districts (Ireland) Bill an 
honest attempt to develop the 
policy of increasing the occupying 
owners of land in Ireland, con- 
siders that the Bill in its present 
form would be most injurious to 
Irish landowners, and would fail 
to give the full measures of its ad- 
vantages to the best class of ten- 
ants, and therefore requires to be 
amended in many important re- 
spects.” At a meeting of the land- 


‘owners of county Waterford, the 


Marquis of Waterford, who pre- 
sided, while pointing out that the 
Bill was not so favourable to the 
interests of the landlords as the 
Ashbourne Act, nevertheless pro- 
posed a resolution declaring that 
it was an honest and statesmanlike 
attempt to settle the Irish land 
question upon a permanent basis 
by the gradual establishment of 
occupying proprietorships; but 
they were strongly of the opinion 
that, in order to bring this about 
with fairness and success, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Bill 
should be amended in the follow- 
ing important particulars: That 
the limit of twenty years’ purchase 
should not be retained; no tenant 
to be asked to pay more than an 
instalment of 4 per cent of his 
a money ; that if insurance 

insisted upon, it should be 
provided by lengthening the time 
of repayment ; and that the owners 
of land should be paid in stock, 
which should not be of less value 
than 20s. in the pound. 

It is true that some of the Irish 
landlords speak of the Bill in bitter 
and hostile terms. This is not 
surprising. Many of these gentle- 
men do not wish to be bought out 
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and turned adrift: they love their 
ancestral homes and the land of 
their birth; and mary of them are 
actuated by a noble ambition to be 
of service to their poorer neigh- 
bours and dependants. The major- 
ity of these, and certainly the best 
of them, will, if this Bill passes, 
be morally compelled to sell their 
estates, and thus sever the ties 
which bind them to their country 
and to their past. We may have 
not only patience but sympathy 
with men who, for no fault of 
their own, but merely in obedience 
to necessities created by base and 
unprincipled agitators, are to be 
thus violently uprooted by the 
strong hand of the Government. 
It is but natural that men who 
are thus treated should smart 
under a sense of injustice. The 
Earl of Erne styles Mr Balfour’s 
measure “A Bill for facilitating 
the Expulsion of the English Gar- 
rison from Ireland ”; and no doubt 
his view as to the nature and effect 
‘of the Bill is correct. This, how- 
ever, cannot be helped : it is a sad 
necessity, created, not by Mr Bal- 
four, but by the blundering poli- 
ticians who have preceded him. 
Lord Erne further says: “To the 
smaller and encumbered owner its 
inevitable and ultimate, he did 
not say immediate, result would 
in too many cases be ruin ; to the 
larger the breaking up of his estab- 
lishment and the closing of his 
house and demesne if he wished 
his successors to occupy anything 
like the same position that his 
family had hitherto held.” Again 
it must be admitted that he is 
right ; and again the responsibility 
must be placed upon the right 
shoulders—viz., those of Mr Glad- 
stone and the people who sup- 
ay his Irish land legislation. 

me of the Irish landowners, in 
their just resentment, are disposed 
to think of the present Govern- 
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ment in a way that is very unjust. 
One of them writes: “ As to the 
Union ! I find the Unionist policy 
(including Balfour’s Purchase Bill) 
attacks and injures property even 
more than Gladstone did—conse- 
quently my Unionism is becoming 
lukewarm.” It is to be hoped that 
this gentleman represents nobody 
but himself. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that his state- 
ment as to the effect of the Union- 
ist policy is correct, he ought to 
ask himself who and what rendered 
this policy necessary. Would Lord 
Salisbury and Mr Balfour ever 
have committed themselves to such 
a policy as that embodied in their 
Purchase Acts, and in the Act of 
1887, if there had been no Mr 
Gladstone at work in Ireland, and, 
as a consequence, no triumphant 
revolutionary party? The evil 
wrought in Ireland during the 
last twenty years could not be 
undone by a decree of the present 
Government. All that they could 
do was to endeavour to diminish, 
and ultimately destroy, this evil, 
by building up what had been 
ruthlessly knocked down. This is 
just what they are now doing. 
But constructive processes are 
always slow. 

With regard to the Irish land- 
owners, moreover, there are two 
things which should be borne in 
mind. The first is, that they were 
not consulted by Mr Balfour as to 
the provisions of his Bill,—they 
were altogether ignored ; and this, 
considering how vitally their in- 
terests are affected by the measure, 
seems to have been hardly just. 
They have, however, this advan- 
tage in consequence, that they are 
in no wise responsible for the Bill, 
and are perfectly free to deal with 
it as they like. The second point 
is, that Governments are liable to 
impose = the loyalty and good- 
nature of their friends, and treat 
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them worse and not better than 
their enemies. Lord Belmore 
spoke truly when he said that 
even the present Government were 
scarcely free from the reproach of 
being more anxious to conciliate 
their opponents than to serve their 
friends. Anybody who is ac- 

uainted with the inner life of 
reland knows that the Loyalists 
suffer in many ways, just because 
they are too honourable to resort 
te Parnellite tactics. Even Gov- 
ernments follow the line of least 
resistance, and this means in Ire- 
land that the disloyal get what 
they do not deserve, while the 
loyal are deprived of what. they 
ought to have, simply because the 
former are unscrupulous and brutal 
and can give trouble, while the 
latter are fair and courteous and 
are in no sense to be dreaded. 
This is an inverted order of things, 
and it ought to be at once righted, 
but there is not much hope of this 
being done. Lord Derby said not 
long ago: “I am no believer in 
the system of sacrificing friends in 
order to conciliate enemies.” That 
is a wise remark, which Mr Bal- 
four would do well just now to 
take to heart. The alternative 
policy, which he has shown some 
disposition to follow, is a suicidal 
one; for when you have sacrificed 
your friends you find that your 
enemies are as implacable as ever, 
and that you have placed yourself 
at their mercy. 

Considered as a body, however, 
the Irish landowners are friendly 
to the Bill as a whole, though they 
demand that it should, be compre- 
hensively amended in the inter- 
ests both of landlord and tenant. 
They are not o to the prin- 


ciple of State-aided purchase. At 
their Convention last December, 
they expressed their opinion that 
“a large increase in the number 
of occupying owners of land in Ire- 
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‘land is of the highest importance 


to the interests of the country” ; 
but they now explain that this re- 
ferred to tenants of over £10 a- 
year—about one-third of the whole, 
the other two-thirds being rented 
under £10 and under £4 respec- 
tively. They fear that the present 
Bill will apply almost exclusively 
to the two latter classes, and there- 
fore will tend to perpetuate the 
evils of subdivisions and of small 
holdings, and to create pauper 
proprietors; and they very pro- 
perly contend that to displace the 
great landlords for the sake of 
these petty proprietors would be 
a foolish and an insane policy. 
Hence they would amend the Bill 
by confining it to holdings over 
£10, which is an eminently reason- 
able proposal, in the true interests 
of the whole community. 

The most serious objection of 
the landlords, however, is that the 
Bill practically fixes the number of 
years’ purchase at twenty—i.c., as 
the maximum, although Mr Glad- 
stone estimated the property of 
the Irish landlords to be worth 
twenty-seven years’ purchase in 
1881. It is no uncommon thing 
in Ireland for people to give 
twenty years’ purchase for the 
mere tenant-right of a farm—the 
good-will—or, in. other words, to 
give twenty years’ purchase of the 
present rent for the privilege of 
paying that rent. In view of this 
fact, it is a cruel absurdity to fix 
a limit of twenty years’ purchase 
for the fee-simple. It is noto- 
rious that many landlords, chiefly 
wealthy men, have sold under the 
Ashbourne Acts at only about 
half the real value. The bulk of 
the landlords are not in a position 
to do this. Inits present form Mr 
Balfour's Bill would undoubtedly 
tend to stereotype the low prices 
which have prevailed of late, and 
which, having been created by a 
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panic, do not. correspond to the 
true value of the land. An amend- 
ment ought to be inserted providing 
that where a tenant gives over 
twenty years’ purchase, all the 
purchase-money shall be advanced, 
and the payments reduced and 
spread over a longer period; and 
also that where a tenant gives less 
than eighteen years’ purchase, 
only three-fourths of the purchase- 
money shall be advanced. If 
twenty years, instead of eighteen, 
were fixed, in the latter case it 
would be all the better. Even 
these terms would be favourable 
enough, as they would represent a 
reduction of twenty per cent under 
the judicial rent ; while at eighteen 
ears’ purchase the reduction would 
he twenty-eight per cent. 

If these amendments were made 
in the Bill, and if, in addition, pur- 
chasing tenants were permitted to 
pay larger annual instalments than 
those fixed in the Bill; if tenants 
in congested districts were assisted 
~by Government to buy up each 
other’s interest; if all he | taxa- 
tion were to be transferred from 
the landlord to the tenant, the 
judicial rent being reduced in 
a corresponding degree; and if, 
lastly, every owner of land were 
to be freed from the restrictions 
imposed by the Acts of 1870 and 
1881,—Mr Balfour’s Bill would be 
the most comprehensive, far-reach- 
ing, and beneficial Land Act ever 
passed for Ireland, and would 
settle this troublesome question 
as thoroughly as it can ever be 
settled by legislation. The Act, 
thus amended, would virtually 
repeal the land legislation of Mr 
Gladstone, restore the reign of 
political economy and of contract, 
and thus place us once more upon 
the high-road to prosperity and 
peace. The government have 
a splendid opportunity. Would 
that they had the courage to grasp 
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it boldly, and make it yield its 
uttermost result ! 
__ The objections urged against the 
Bill by the Opposition are unworthy 
of serious notice—first, because they 
are prompted by purely partisan 
motives; and secondly, because 
they are so inherently and con- 
temptibly feeble. The Opposition 
case has ignominiously Bos enn 
Impotent asthe Opposition leaders 
were known to be, nobody could 
have believed that they would 
have cut such a sorry figure. Mr 
Parnell’s humiliating fiasco has not 
ee disgusted his English allies 
and irritated his servile Irish crea-_ 
tures, but it has materially quali- 
fied the extravagant estimate which 
some of the Gladstonians had 
formed of that gentleman’s ability. 
Certain gentlemen at Edinburgh, 
who made themselves look very 
foolish on an occasion which the 
have probably no wish to recall, 
talked of Mr Parnell as a t 
statesman, and we have ‘a 
treated to similar ridiculous flat- 
tery more than’ once since. And 
lo! the first time this profound 
statesman gets a chance to show 
what stuff he is really made of, his 
failure is so abject that his ad- 
mirers hide their heads for very 
shame. Mr Gladstone’s resources 
are so great, that, unlike Mr Par- 
nell, he was able to spread himself 
and conceal the nakedness of the 
land; but the nakedness was there 
all the same. 

Mr Balfour’s triumph is com- 
lete. The stars in their courses 
ave fought for him. His greatest 
opponents have proved his most 
effective allies. His tactics have 
thrown the already disorganised 
Opposition into utter confusion: 
their tactics have been so mala- 
droit, that many of Mr Balfour’s 
own side who did not regard the 
Bill with favour have been con- 
verted. Sensible men discern that 

















the opposition of the Parnellites 
is of itself sufficient to justify the 
measure. 

The Irish landlords, too, are 
almost as much entitled to con- 
gratulate themselves as Mr Balfour 
is. Their value is beginning to be 
discovered. Mr Parnell, to the 
infinite disgust of the Healys, and 
Dillons, and O’Briens, actually 
tells them that they constitute a 
most valuable element in Irish 
society, that Ireland needs them, 
and that their withdrawal will 
be a calamity, &c. But they are 
not likely to be deluded by a man 
who has proved himself so utterly 
false and treacherous to his own 

rinciples. In his Westport speech, 
Sine 7, 1879, he said :— 


**T am one of those who believe 
that the landlord institution is not a 
natural institution in any country. 
I believe that the maintenance of the 
class of landlords in a country is not 
for the greatest benefit of the greatest 
number.” 


In the same speech he said :-— 


“*If we had the farmers of Ireland 
the owners of the soil to-morrow, we 
should not be long without getting 
an Irish Parliament. I don’t intend 
to be demoralised myself by any 
concessions. While we are getting 
@® concession we may show the 
Government a little consideration for 
the time being, and give them a quid 
pro quo, but after that the bargain 
ceases, and when we have returned 
them a fitting return for what we 
have got we are quits again, and are 
free to use such measrres as may be 
necessary according te the times and 
according to the circumstances.’’ 


On March 17, 1885, Mr Parnell 
said at Westminster Town Hall :— 


‘* Whenever they made a bargain 
with the Saxon, it should be of such 
a character that it would be a great 
deal worse for the Saxon than them- 
selves.’’ 


Mr Gladstone has also discovered 
that it would be a “sorry con- 
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clusion” that the Irish landlords 
should be expatriated, though he 
himself, as recently as 1886, pro- 
to drive them out of Ireland, 
ag and baggage. But although 
he now wishes to keep the land- 
lords in Ireland, he declares that 
they have not “even the smallest 
title to express the voice of 
Ireland.” This, it seems, can only 
be done by carpet-baggers and 
adventurers, many of whom had 
never set foot in their constit- 
uencies until they were elected 
by order of the League. The 
landlords, who represent Protest- 
antism and culture, the commer- 
cial and the professional classes, 
and the loyalists generally, have 
“not even the smallest title to ex- 
press the voice of Ireland!” Mr 
Gladstone’s speech against the Bill 
was confined to mere details, and 
was so flimsy as to be beneath con- 
tempt. He thinks the Bill should 
be confined to present landlords. 
Why did he not confine the act of 
1881 to present tenants? That is 
to say, why did he not limit the 
application of the restrictions which 
were imposed upon the landlord 
by that Act—in dealing with his 
tenantry — to the tenants who 
were then upon that estate, in- 
stead of making them applicable 
to all future tenants? tt is the 
absence of this limitation which 
has created much of the mis- 
chief in Ireland. Mr Gladstone 
also thinks that it would be very 
wrong that people should pe 
under the Purchase Act to se 
again—i.e., to speculate in land. 
Yet he gave free sale to tenants, 
which permits them to purchase 
tenant-right to sell again, or on 
the chance of getting large reduc- 
tions from the Land Court. 

Mr Gladstone’s more serious 
criticisms are five, and they are all 
answered out of his own mouth. 
1. He thinks the Bill should ‘not 
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be passed against the wishes of the 
Parnellite M.P.’s. Yet his own 
Land Acts were op by the 
very same men for the very same 
reasons. He ignored their wishes 
because they did not represent the 
real Ireland, just as Mr Balfour 
is compelled to do now. Nay, he 
actually put them into prison to 
prevent them nullifying the Act of 
1881. They do not even repre- 
sent the Irish tenants, who have 
bought under the Ashbourne Acts 
in spite of them, and who have 
refused to obey their no-rent mani- 
festoes. 2. He thinks the existence 
of coercion should invalidate the 
Purchase Bill. But coercive laws 
were in force when he passed the 
Act of 1881, and when he indorsed 
Sir G. Trevelyan’s Purchase Bill 
in 1884! 3. He condemns the use 
of British credit. Yet he is the 
author of the Land Purchase Bill 
of 1886, under which British credit 
was pledged indefinitely up to 
£150,000,000, on the security of a 


. Parnellite Parliament and Execu- 


tive! 4. He is alarmed at the 
evils of State landlordism. Who 
would suppose that he established 
State landlordism in Ireland by 
the Acts of 1870 and 1881? His 
quibble that what would be evil if 
done by the British State would be 
good if done by the Irish State, is 
an insult to intelligent men. 5. 
He objects to the terms of al 
chase, because, forsooth, they place 
the poor tenant at the mercy of 
thelandlord. Apparently nothing 
will satisfy him pat that the land- 
lord shall be compelled to sell on 
any terms the tenant chooses to 
offer. 

Next to Mr Gladstone, the most 
important leaders of the Opposi- 
tion are Earl Spencer and Mr 
John Morley, who acted as Vice- 
roy and Chief Secretary under 
him. These gentlemen merely 
repeat what their chief says, or 
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else he repeats what they say. 
Both of them, however, express 
reat solicitude on behalf of the 
rish taxpayer, who, according to 
them, is treated very hardly by 
this Bill. But who authorised 
them to speak in the name of the 
Irish taxpayer? Where is their 
mandate? The people who pay 
most of the taxes in Ireland are 
the loyalists, and they are on the 
side of the Bill. 

It is clear from the course of 
this debate that Mr Gladstone and 
his supporters are beginning to be 
see at the results of their 
own work in Ireland. This is 
shown by the altered tone of the 
Parnellites and the Gladstonians 
with regard to Irish landlords ; in 
such utterances as that quoted 
from Lord Spencer; and in Mr 
Gladstone’s complaint that the 
Bill confines its benefits to land- 
lords and tenants, “ nothing being 
done for the labourers or the na- 
tion at large.” These men are 
slowly realising that they have 
done irreparable mischief in Ire- 
land by despoiling the landlord, 
without bestowing any compensat- 
ing advantage upon the tenant 
or the community at large. Some 
of them oppose Mr Balfour’s Bill 
on the abstract ground that Land 
Purchase is wrong in principle, un- 
less the whole benefit is given to 
the community in general instead 
of to the tenants in possession, and 
complain that the whole machine 
of Imperial credit will be em- 
ployed to put money into the 
pockets of these tenants. Here is 
one such criticism :— 


**You and I and all the slum- 
gullions of London are to pledge our 
credit in order that the well-to-do 
Irish tenant-farmer may be converted 
into a landlord with right to rack- 
rent any poor wretch to whom he 
may sublet his holding; may keep 
20 per cent of a fair rent in his pocket 
for the first five years, and 44 per cent 
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of it for the next forty-four years, and 
at the end of forty-nine years receive 
his land rent-free—a freehold posses- 
sion for ever. That will notdo. It 
is not good enough for the Britisher. 
It is a long way too good for the 
Irish tenant. It is so easy to spoil 
people. And when even Tories offer 
this gigantic bribe, how can Liberals 
refuse to do at least as much? But 
we think that it will be found that 
the British public, which is neither 
Liberal nor Tory, will not see the 
sense of lavishing this extraordinary 
donatiou upon the 600,000 individuals 
who happen to be squatted on Irish 
farms. That it is a bribe, and a 
tremendous bribe, no amount of de- 
nunciation can disguise.. . Taking 
it over the forty-nine years, the net 
effect of the change is this: The 
500,000 Irish tenants averaging £6 
rental will, if the law is not changed, 
pay £147,000,000 to their landlords. 
If the bill passes they will pay only 
£64,800,000 to the State. To the 
small tenants this Bill is therefore a 
gift in reduced rent of over £80,000,000 
in forty-nine years ; and at the end of 
that time, to console them for having 
had so heavy a reduction of rent, 
they get their land for nothing. This 
is too much. It is monstrous to 
endow any set of men with such 
largess at the expense of the tax- 
payer. Wedo not object to the use 
of the State credit ; but if it is em- 
ploye@, the fee-simple which is bought 
from the landlords must be trans- 
ferred, not to a new pack of still 
more greedy proprietors, but to the 
local community, so that the whole 
people may share in the value of the 
land.”’ 





But these Gladstonian censors 
were quite willing that the 
“lucky tenants,” or “ land-grab- 
bers,” as they now term them, 
should receive as an unmerited 
free gift half the ownership of 
their farms, to which they were 
in no sense entitled,and they helped 
Mr Gladstone to pass an Act 
bestowing upon them that half 
ownership. hy, on grounds of 


equity and common-sense, were 
they entitled to half ownership 
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any more than to full ownership? 
It was granting that half that did 
the mischief. How is it that the 
pes le who were so eager to go 

alf-way grow frantic with rage 
and fear when they are asked to 
travel the whole distance? Alas! 
it is “so easy to spoil people,” 
though it takes some persons who 
pride themselves upon their acute- 
ness a long while to discover this 
fact. Can it be that the oppon- 
ents of this Bill were quite willing 
to spoil the Irish tenantry to any 
extent, so long as it could be done 
at the expense of the Irish land- 
lords, and that their real ground 
of objection now is that it is to be 
done at their expense, or at their 
risk? It certainly seems to be so. 

We hear much about the in- 
justice inflicted by this Bill upon 
the British taxpayer—not, indeed, 
from that stolid individual him- 


self, but from the men who assume . 


the right to speak in his name. 
The a question for the 
British taxpayer is, however, 
whether it is 
that the risk should be incurred. 
There are weighty reasons for be- 
lieving that it is. Besides, the 
risk, although it exists, is of the 
most shadowy and attenuated de- 
scription. 

Mr Gladstone, the author of 
“the union of hearts,” who indig- 
nantly denounces the doctrine that 
the Irish have “a double dose of 
original sin,” calmly assumes that 
tens and hundreds of thousands of 
Irishmen will deliberately make 
a contract with the British Ex- 
chequer, and then as deliberately 
break it on the first opportunity, 
and on this assumption he builds 
his case against this Bill. After 
covering the Irish with flattery 
for years, he shows us that in his 
heart he does not believe they are 
to be trusted. 

It must be admitted, however, 


est on the whole © 
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that even in his low estimate of 
Irish honour and morality, Mr 
Gladstone is outdone by the Irish 
leaders themselves. Mr Dillon 
cynically avows that he and his 
colleagues will, for political rea- 
sons, advise the purchasing tenants 
to be dishonest :— 


‘*He warned the English taxpay- 
ers that if they advanced the money 
to the Irish people under present cir- 
cumstances, the time might and 
probably would arrive when, for 
political as well as for social purposes, 
the Irish members would call upon 


‘their people to repudiate the debt.’’ 


Mr T. P. O’Connor followed in 
the same line :— 


‘Hon. gentlemen thought that this 
Bill would limit the area of discon- 
tent. On the contrary, it would 
widen the area of possible repudia- 
tion. If those tenants bought under 
compulsion from the landlords, backed 
by removable magistrates and by a 
perpetual Coercion Act, there was no 
sanctity in the contract. Ifa tenant 
who should have entered into a bar- 


~ gain under this Bill with his eyes 


open could, by a temporary postpone- 
ment of his payments to this country, 
aid in turning the present Govern- 
ment out of office, he would be mor- 
ally justified in adopting such a 
course.’’ 


Morally justified in being im- 
moral! ‘These are the men to 
whom we are asked to intrust the 
government of [reland! 

The evil spirit of Repudiation 
will be summoned from the vasty 
deep; but will it come? The 
spirit of No-Rent, the Plan of 
Campaign spirit, and the anti- 
Land Court spirit, were all so 
summoned, but they refused to 
obey the call. In spite of the 
protestations, demonstrations, and 
objurgations of Dillon & Co., the 
Irish tenants went into the Land 
Courts, laughed at the Plan of 
Campaign, and trampled the No- 
Rent manifesto under foot. So it 
VOL. CXLVII.—NO. DOCCXCVI. 
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will be with the purchasing tenants. 
There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that they will be dis- 
honest, even at the bidding of the 
League. Happily we have some 
experience to guide us on this 
point. Under the Ashbourne 
Acts £5,143,000 have been ad- 
vanced ; and the amount that has 
become payable by purchasers is 
£310,450, of which only 1 per 
cent has not been paid. Under 
all the Land Purchase Acts now 
in force in Ireland (for the Act of 
1881 was a Purchase Act), 20,000 
tenants have purchased, and 
£10,000,000 has been advanced ; 
yet in only four cases have the 
authorities had to fall back upon 
the guarantee funds in consequence 
of the tenants’ default. Only a 
little over 2 per cent of the in- 
stalments remains uncollected. Mr 
Gladstone holds up this deficiency 
as serious, and as an indication 
that wholesale repudiation will 
occur. If repudiation does occur, 
it will be because he, and’ such as 
he, have suggested that it should 
be made to occur, by propounding 
the novel doctrine that if an elec- 
tor enters into a private bargain 
against the wishes of his political 
representative, he has a right to 
repudiate his obligation! But the 
bulk of the Irish tenantry, what- 
ever their faults, are not rogues 
and swindlers, and they will bit- 
terly resent the stigma which has 
been placed upon them by those 
who have declared them to be 
capable of a gigantic act of rob- 
bery. They may well pray to be 
saved from their “ friends ”—those 
friends who beguile them with 
flattery at one time, and load 
them with calumny at another. 
The second reading debate 
brought out very clearly three 
things: (1) the utter demoralisa- 
tion and confusion of the Opposi- 
tion; (2) the mamas 2 irre- 
L 
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concilable nature of Parnellite 
demands; and (3) the dangers 
which beset the question of Local 
Government in Ireland. 

Upon the first point it is not 
necessary to dwell, further than 
to say that the most contradictory 
theories and schemes were advo- 
cated from the Opposition benches, 
—schemes and oa which de- 
stroyed each other, so that the 
most effective answers to oppo- 
nents of the Bill were delivered 
a their own colleagues. Sir W. 

arcourt made a slashing speech 
against Land Purchase ab initio, 
—a speech which, as to its main 
argument, would have been 
wholly admirable if it had been 
directed against a proposed scheme 
of Land Purchase forGreat Britain, 
but which, considered in its appli- 
cation to Ireland, was utterly ab- 
surd. Of course he disguised the 
fact that he and his colleagues are 
responsible for the necessity which 
has arisen for these exceptional 
measures in Ireland. He even 
blessed dual ownership, and very 
naturally, as he helped to create 
it. As Mr Wyndham demon- 
strated in his effective reply, Sir 
W. Harcourt “ignored the real 
conditions of the problem in Ire- 
land.” He expatiated at great 
length upon the anomalous fea- 
tures of the Bill. It would un- 
settle the “settlement” of 1881; 
create a lower rent alongside the 
judicial rent; make the payers of 
judicial rents dissatisfied ; use the 
rewards of all for the benefit of the 
few; was a censure on the land- 
lords—and all the rest of it. But 
on the most monstrous anomal 
of all—viz., the abnormal condi- 
tions which exist in Ireland and 
their authors—Sir W. Harcourt 
was judiciously silent. 

The real nature of the Parnellite 
demands is brought out clearly 
enough in the speech of Mr. Dillon, 


[June 


who ranks next in influence to Mr 
Parnell, upon the congested dis- 
tricts. Mr Balfour rightly claims 
that his Bill proposes to treat 
the people of these districts more 
generously than any measure ever 
submitted to Parliament, and that, 
taken in connection with what 
he has already done, it forms a 
remedial and constructive policy 
far in advance of anything yet 
attempted by any Government. 
How are these overtures received 
by the Nationalists? With ingra- 
titude, contumely and indignation. 
Mr Dillon, while disdaining to 
recognise the efforts of the Chief 
Secretary, has the impudence to 
propose an alternative scheme of 
his own, of which the main fea- 
tures are these: that landlords in 
the congested districts should be 
compelled to sell their estates for 
eight years’ purchase of Griffith’s 
valuation, even though they may 
be worth double; that the tenants 
should be relieved from all rent,— 
“The question of rent, in fact, 
ought to be abolished all over the 
west of Ireland”; that “the ten- 
ant’s interest in the holding should 
not be seizable for any debt of any 
kind contracted after the passing 
of the Act”; that the Congested 
Districts Board should consist of a 
majority of Nationalists ; and that 
the Boards of Guardians in these 
districts should have power to levy 
double the amount of poor rates 
now paid. Rob the landlords; 
bleed the Loyalists; bribe the 
tenants—that is Nationalist policy 
all over. 

With regard to Local Govern- 
ment, it is to be feared that 
Mr Chamberlain’s well-intentioned 
efforts to conciliate the Parnellites 
have done much more harm than 
good. To give county councils in 
Ireland the powers of landlords— 
power to veto all transactions 
under the Bill, and power to dis- 
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pose of a portion of the funds re- 

aid by purchasing tenants—would 
ea absolutely disastrous. It is 
amazing that a man of Mr Cham- 
berlain’s paginas should have 
made such a suggestion, except on 
the supposition that he wished to 
preserve a semblance of consist- 
ency. Mr Balfour and Lord Hart- 
ington refused to countenance the 
insidious proposal, as indeed they 
were bound to do, both by their 
own previous declarations and by 
the inexorable facts of contem- 
porary Irish history. But the 
danger is not yet over. This 
point will be fiercely contested in 
Committee, and it behoves all who 
realise its momentous importance 
to see to it that the Loyalists of 
Ireland are not again betrayed 
either by the weakness of their 
friends or the malignity of their 
enemies. 

Finally, will this Bill satisfy the 
Irish people and settle the Irish 
question ? Emphatically not. There 
- is no magic power init. The Irish 
people have been so demoralised 
that nothing short of a gift of the 
land, and a salary for the trouble 
of living on it in idleness, will 
pacify many of them. And as for 
settling the Irish question, there 
are too many persons interested in 
keeping it unsettled to admit of 
that being done just yet. The very 
boons given to the tenants will be 
made the germ of a new agitation. 
Already the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’ 
says that under this Bill the tenant 
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will have to buy his own interest 
as well as the landlord’s, as the 
rent is assessed upon the tenant’s 
improvements. In other words, 
it repudiates the judicial rents 
fixed under the Act of 1881, and 
the contracts based upon them. 
How can such people as these ever ~ 
be satisfied ? All that can be predi- 
cated of the Bill is, that it will 
tell, and tell powerfully, in the 
right direction; that it will ex- 
tend the area of content, and de- 
crease the area of disaffection ; and 
that so it will bring nearer the 
time when Ireland will have peace 
within her gates and prosperity 
within both her cottages and her 
palaces. 

Sir W. Harcourt unwittingly 
testified to the beneficent charac- 
ter of this Bill when he uttered 
these words: “When you have 
reduced Ireland to this condition, 
I do not see why the whole pro- 
cess should not begin again, and 
why these small tenancies should 
not coalesce like drops of quick- 
silver which you run upon a plate, 
and which join together into one 
mass. I see nothing in your Bill 
to prevent this land being sold— 
no limit to the people who may 
ag: oye Exactly. And therein 
ies the virtue of the Bill. So far 
as it is operative, it will restore 
the condition of things which was 
ruthlessly torn up by Sir W. Har- 
court and the other destructive 
statesmen who were associated with 
him in the work of ruining Ireland. 
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the complication with China, 656— 
British relations with Sikkim, ib.— 
the ritualistic schism in the Tibetan 
Chureh, 657—European travellers in 
Sikkim, 659—death of the Sikkim 
Rajah, 660—commercial intercourse 
with Tibet, 661—British Mission to 
Lhassa, ib,—the Sikkim treaty of 
1886, 662—elements of danger, 653— 
British policy towards the East Hima- 
layan States, 665—wave of religious 
fanaticism, 666-Bhutan and its people, 
667—the position of Sikkim, 668—the 
military operations of 1888, 670-- 
obstinacy of the Lamas, 671—decisive 
defeat of the Tibetans, 672—the settle- 
ment of the Sikkim difficulty, 673. 

Sxetcw in Five Puases, a, by Garth 
Gibbon, 772. 

Some Eventrut Voyaass, by UC. F. 
Gordon Cumming, 372—collision be- 
tween the ocean steamers Main and 
Montana, ib.—voyage in the Montana, 
878—s.s. Hindoo tempest-tossed, 374 
—wreck of the steamer Duke of 
Sutherland, 376—wreck in the China 
Seas, 377—loss of a schooner, 378— 
narrow escape of a small Danish brig, 
ib.—doom of the City of Tokio, 3830— 
sinking of an ocean steamer, 3881— 
wreck on a coral-reef, 383. 

Sone or Love anp May, A, by Peter 
Bayne, LL.D., 688. 

Sons anD Davaurers, Chapters I.-V., 
845—VI.-X., 485. 

Stanley expedition, the, of 1887, and its 
object, 690. 

Srrange OccuRRENCEs IN CANTERSTONE 
JAtL, THE, by Richard Marsh, 791. 
Surrey River, a, by a Son of the 
Marshes, 468—I. The Woodland Mole, 
ib.—II. Over the Kissing Stile, 473— 

III. The Burrowing Mole, 478. 

Tenerive, CAMPING IN THE CANaADAs, 

by A. Silva White, 520. 


Index. 


‘Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the 
Shan States, a,’ by Holt 8S. Hallett, 
M. Inst. C.E., &c., reviewed, 80. 

Turirt, ImprovipEnt, 331. 

Tibetan Church, the ritualistic schism in 
the, 657. 

TRANSVAAL, THE, AND ITS GOLD-FIELDs, 
585—Durban contrasted with Cape- 
town,id.—the Kafirs,536—wealth and 
resources of Natal, 5837—Lang’s Nek 
and Majuba Hill, 538—the Boers as 
soldiers, 539—law in the Transvaal, 
540—the Boer penal system, 541—the 
method oftravelling, 542—heavy rains 
and their effect, 544—rapid growth of 
Johannesberg, 546—fortune-making 
and speculation, 547—-company-float- 
ing, 548—gold-mining, 549—ruinous 
gambling in gold shares, 551—Pretoria, 
553—Boer legislators, «.—military 
strength of the Boers, 554—the future 
of our African empire, 556. 

True Lover, tHe, by Cosmo Monk- 
house, 267. 

Turkish Baths and their introduction 
into this country by David Urquhart, 
12 et seg. 

‘ Two Heiresses of Buccleuch the: Ladies 
Mary and Anna Scott, 1647-1732,’ by 
Sir William Fraser, K.C.B., reviewed, 
828. 

Unper THe Oak, by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
265. 

Urquhart, David, and his Foreign Affairs 
Committees, 15—the faith according to, 
16. 

Vouican, In Praise or. I. The Forth 
Bridge: II. The Eiffel Tower, by H. 
D. Rawnsley, 429. 

Ward’s, Baron, career, 174, 

WinTer’s Drive From SEDAN TO VER- 
SAILLES AND ROUND PARIS DURING 
THE Siege, a, by W. H. (Bullock) 
Hall, 113. 

Yarrow ballads and their difficulties, 
the, 739. 

Young England Party, the, 314 et seg. 
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Connecticut, Greenwich 


Academy and Home for Ten Boys. (Sixty | 


fifth year of Academy, tenth of Home). 
Thorough preparation for business or college. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest 
references Fane and required. 

j. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





CoNNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside. Ilome and College Preparatory 
School for Girls. Sixteenth year opens Septem- 
ber 17th, 1890. Pupils from the South or West 
requiring to come in vacation can do so in July 
or August. Address 


Miss Sara J SMITH, Principai 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 
West End Institute 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Young Ladies, Insti- 
tute Course of Study and College Preparatory 
Course. Admits to either Smith, Vassar or 
Wellesley by certificate Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 


The Misses Hebb’s English, French 
German Boarding and Day School for Young 
» Ladies and Girls reopens September 22, 1800. 


and 





* Inuiwois, Chicago, 147 Throop Street. 
The National University grants all college 
degrees to non-residents, but rigorously guards them by 
Examinations at the student's home under local Exami- 
ners, Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a 
large corps of Professors, wio teach almost every subject. 
Those who have left college without graduating should 
write us for requisite conditions. Post-Graduate Courses 
lead to all higher. degrees. Courses, Professors, etc., 

ven in the National Magazine, a large 32-page Literary 
Fournal sample copy of which and Application Form 
or menjbership will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage Stamps. 


ILuinois, Knoxville. 





St. Mé@ry’s School. (1568.) A Church School 
fomGirls. 
St. ’s School, Knoxville, IH. (18g0.) 


A Church School for Boys 
New biildings, new furniture, new apparatus. The latest 
methods pf mental and physical culture. Everything i 
to the tirses. Home comforts and home care for every pupil. 




















The new building, Draper Hall, will be com- 
pleted furnishing the best modern conveniences 
for the health and- comfort of pupils. Terms 
$400 a year PHILENA MCKEERN, Principal 


Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 
The Cambridge Schooi 


— = yy eemeny for gir 
ience, Art, Literature, German, F , etc. Margaret 
Winthrop Hall is a home for youn ladies who atte: 
The Cambridge School and wish to take advantage of the 
opportunities for cultivation in and Cambridge. 
one are admitted who are not likely to be harmonious 
members of the family circle. Applicants should be ove1 
fourteen years of age. Address 
Mr. Artuur Gitman, Director 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
Powder Point School. The fifteen boys 
members of the family and have individual teach 


ing Laboratories. 
F B Knapp, S. B 





New York, Binghamton, 


The Lady Jane Grey School. Mrs. Hyd 
and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Special and regular courses 
Prepares for College and European travel. Th 
next school year begins Monday, September 22 
1890. Address Mrs. JANE GREY HyDe. 





New York, Brooklyn. 
140-142 Columbia Heights. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. Wi 


reopen October Ist, 18go. 





New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street. - 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby, recently Princi 
of the Nassau Institute, will open her spacious.and in 
ing residence, 160 Joralemon Street, Revchiye, Seater 
24, 1890, for the reception of Young Ladies who 
spend a winter inthe city in the enjoyment of its Art 
Musical advantages ; for students who will attend the’ 
a ot day schools in be mg or for 
wish special instruction under her charge. 

circular, Miss Mattsy, Principal. 


nd Year. 





Rev. @. W. Lerrincwe xt, D.D., Rector and Found 


liaiois, Carroll Co., Mt. Carroll. 


Mt, Carroll Seminary and Conserva- 
tory of Music. Location delightful, easy of access 
and note@ for healthfulness ; though a resident physician 
gives services free, there is rarely any serious illness. 
** Home care” unexcelled, The several courses are ex- 
tended and great thoroughness required. Same president 
in charge 38 years, which is high praise of the manage- 
ment. Never employed an agent to oeg funds or pupils. 
The Oread teils how students of small means can gain a 
Sevapely Collegiate, Music or Art Course. Send for one, 
ree, o. 








MARYI.AND, Reisterstown. 
The Hannah More Academy The Diocesan 
School for Girls Thorough instruction, careful 
training, and the influences of a Christian Home, 
' jn a quiet, ‘healthful neighborhood. Founded in 





e — 


healthful location. Thorough instruction in Eng 
















New York, Geneva. 


Dr. Lancey School For Girls, Beautiful 
lish, French and German, Music and Aft 
Tenth year begins September 18, 1890. 
For circulars address, 
Miss M, S. SMART, Principal. 
Successor to the Misses Bric 


New York, New Rochelle. 
The Collegiate Institute, “ The 
Residence Park. Boys prepated for Col 
Military Instraction. Grammar, Academic 
Collegiate Departments. Classical, Scientific 4 
Elective Courses. Rooms elegantly furn ned 
Stone building, steam heat. Boarding py™ 
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~ SCHOOLS 


New Jersey, Freehold, 
Freehold Institute. Founded 1844. For Boys 
only. Prepares for any college, and for business. 
Primary department for younger boys. 
$400. A. A. CHAMBERS, A. M. 





New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


Hackettstown Institute. This Institute has 
a wide reputation as a College  opeamnery for young men, 
Ladies’ College. Grants degrees. Music, Painting. Draw- 
ing, Elocution, and Scientific and Commercial Courses. 
T building is considered the finest edifice of its class 
in the United States. It will accommodate nearly 200 
boarders. The present year (1890) is the ninth consecutive 
year in which students have been refused from lack of 
room. Catalogue free. : 
Rev. Gro. H. Wuitney, D.D., President. 





NortTH CAROLINA, Raleigh. 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established in 
1842.) For catalogues address the rector, 
Rev. BENNETT SMEDES, A.M. 
** The climate of Raleigh is one of the best in 
the world.” — Bishop Lyman. 


Ouro, Cleveland. 
1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. All 
departments in charge of specialists. College 
preparation a feature. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. Circulars on 


Application. 





Ou10, Columbus. 
Ohio State University. Courses in Arts, 
Philosophy, Science, Agriculture, Veterinary 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and in Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining and Electrical Engineering. Nine well 
equipped laboratories. Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication. 





Onto, Painesville. 
Lake Erie Seminary. Location pleasant; 
fourteen acres with grove. Course of study 
liberal and thorough. Exceilent advantages in 
the Natural Sciences, Music and Art. Thirty- 
second year begins September 10, 1890. For 
circulars, Miss Evans, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, (near Philadelphia). 


St. Luke’s Boarding School for Boys. A 
high-class school in an exceptionally healthful 
location, with delightful surroundings, doing 
good work. Sends boys this year to Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton. Number limited to forty- 
five. 

CHARLES H. Strout, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Young Women. 
Fifty miles south-west of Harrisburg in tamous Cumber- 
land Valley. From Baltimore four hours, Philadelphia 
five, New York seven, Pittsburgh nine hours. Border 
climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, 
room, etc., and all College Studies, except Music and Art. 
Large Music College and Art School. Music Department 
this year, 144. Full Faculty. College Course B. A. degree. 
Music College B. M. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, 
Heat, Gymnasi 


» 


um, Observatory, Laboratory, etc. 
ug. x- Address j 








JLLE 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster Co., Lititz. 


Linden Hall Seminary. Ninety-seventh year, 
For Young Ladies. A safe, comfortable school- 


home. Aims to be thorough and rational in its . 


methods and training. Careful supervision of 
the individual scholar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
A Thorough French and English School for 
twenty-one Girls. Honest and faithful work is 
required. Under the charge of Madame Henri- 
ette Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. French 
warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$300 per year. Address, Mme. H. CLErc. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
The 39th Annual Session opens October 4th. A 
three years’ graded course is given in Spring and 
Winter terms. For further information address 
RACHEL L. BopLey, M. D., Dean, N. College 
Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
Thirty-fifth annual session opens October 1, 1890. 
Lectures and clinics ten months in the year, 


‘Women admitted. For information address 


C. N. Pierce, D.D.S., Dean, 
1415 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





Soutn Carouina, Columbia. 

South Carolina College for Women, 
Columbia, S. C. This institution will open its Session 
October 1st, 1890. The old Hampton Place, subsequently 
owned by Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, of New York, has been 
purchased for it by its founders,and alarge and commodious 
building added to the mansion. This institution included 
the South Carolina Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory 
and Academic instruction, and the South Carolina College, 
for the higher education of women. For all its depart- 
ments it has a faculty of sixteen professors and teachers, 
unexcelled in ability and experience. Six of them are 
professors in the State University, whose lectures and in- 
struction will direct the education of the young ladies 
according to the method and standard of the University, 
and give them unsurpassed advantages in the way of the 
higher education. 

Columbia is one of the finest health resorts of the South, 
having the climate and salubrity of Aiken and Summer- 
ville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For circulars address 
the president, Rev. Wm. R. ATKINSON. 





ViRGINIA, Lexington. 


Washington and Lee University. Academic 
Departments ; Law; Engineering. Tuition for 
all departments $75.00. No extras. Next ses- 


sion opens September 11th. Apply fer catalogue. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Will find The Nineteenth Century, Con- 
temporary Review, Fortnightly Review 
and Westminster Review of invaluable 
assistance in making their students ac- 
quainted with the best thought of the 
day. 

: Leonard Scott Publication Co., 
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The Ross and Fuller Association, New York. 
The Selizer Klahr Hardware Oo., Philadelphia. 
The Lockwood Taylor Hardware Co., Cleveland. 
The Lee Clarke Andreesen Hardware Co., Omaha 
John Bowers, Richmond, Va. 

W. W. Walker, Dallas, Texas. 


ARE 


You weary of using a Refrigerator with an odor that is unbearable? 

You weary of paying bills for Ice that you do not get the benefit of? 

You weary of promises in regard to the merits of Refrigerators, dry air, 
circulation, finish, etc., that are never fulfilled ? 


THEN 


Investigate, and buy one of the patented “‘Wisconsin Peerless” Hardwood House- 
hold Refrigerators, the most perfect ever made, and 

You will have no foul odors, as with our patented cleanable flues it will be as - sweet 

after five years’ use as on the day it left the factory. 

You will have lower Ice Bills ; we use Mineral Fibre for filling our walls—the most 
perfect non-conductor known, and which will not shake down or sieve through 
like Charcoal, will not rot or mold like Sawdust, and will not allow warm air 
and dampness to penetrate to the interior like dead air space. 

You are guaranteed that it will be as represented or your money refunded. 

If your dealer does not handle them, have him send for catalogue to any of the 
following representative houses, who are jobbing agents : 


M. Seller & Oo., Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Washington; Spokane Falls, Washington. 
THE WISCONSIN REFRIGERATOR 00., Hau Claire, Wis., U.S, A. 








Horton, Gilmore, Mc Williams & Co., Chicago. 
A. Baldwin & Co., Limited, New Orleans, 
Phillips, Hood & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Macon Hardware Co., Macon, Ga. 

A. J. Miller Co., Savannah, Ga. 

The Cincinnati Stamping Oo., Cincinnati. 

Or direct 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Junes, 1890. Price, 40 cents, 
CONTENTS : 


THE LORDS AND THE SWEATING 
SYSTEM. By Beatrice Potter. 
A PENNY POST FOR THE EMPIRE. 
(With a Map.) By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
RACING IN 1890. By G. Herbert Stutfield. 
‘A BATTLE’ DESCRIBED FROM THE 
RANKS. By Lieut. J. A. Campbell. 
NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES, 
Wilfrid Ward. 
SOMETHING ABOUT VILLAGE ALMS- 
HOUSES. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 


By 





AN ATHEIST’S PUPIL. By W. S. Lilly. 

LABOUR DISPUTES AND THE CHAM- 

| BER OF COMMERCE. - By S. B. Boulton. 

THE STORY OF A CONSPIRATOR. (Con- 

| cluded.) By His Grace, the Duke of Argyll. 

\LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. By Frederic Harri- 
son, (County Alderman,) 

\ACTOR MANAGERS: 

1. By Bram Stoker, M.A, ¢ 

2. By Henry Irving. 

}* By Charles Wyndham. 


_JEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
June, 1890. Price, 40 cents. 


CONTENTS ¢ 


THE GREAT EQUATORIAL FOREST 
OF AFRICA. By P. B. du Chaillu. 

THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE, By 
Professor Dowden. 

A VISIT TO A GREAT ESTATE, By Sir. 
H. Pottinger, Bart. 

DISTINCTION. By Coventry Patmore, 

ON EARLY LICENSING LAWS AND 
CUSTOMS. By J. Chas. Cox, L.L.D., 
F.S.A. 

PROTECTION v. FREE TRADE IN AUS- 
TRALIA. By G. H. D. Gossip. 

A GLANCE AT CONTEMPORARY 
GREECE. By James D. Bourchier. 

THE LANDLORD’S PREFERENTIAL 
POSITION. By R. C. Richards. 

THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN HYP- 
NOTISM.—I. By Dr. J. Luys, (Member of 
the Academy of Medicine, and Physician to 
La Charité Hospital.) 

THE LONDON STAGE: 

(1) A REPLY. By Herbert Beerbohm-Tree. 

(2) AREJOINDER. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO,, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 








my W.Barer & Co’s 
Breakfast 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 

Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble, 


No Ghemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
M ation. It has more 
than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 


Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 


THE STATE TRUST CO 


50 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, 
$1,000,000 


WILLIS S. PAINE, President. 
WILLIAM L. TRENHOLM, ist Vice-President, 


WILLIAM STEINWAY, ad Vice-Presiden 4 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretar 


TRUSTEES. 


Willis S. Paine, 
Henry H. Cook, 
Charles R. Flint, 
William L. Trenholm, 
William B. Kendall, 
Walter S. Johnston, 
Joseph N. Hallock, 
Charles Hauselt, 
Frederick Kuhue, 
Edwin A. McAlpin, 


William Steinway, 
Charles L. Tiffany, 
Charles Scribner, 
George W. White, 
Ebenezer K. Wright, 


Wm. H. Van Kleek, © 


William A, Nash, 

George Foster Peabo 

sm D. Probst, 
enry Steers, 


more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
IF YOU WANT 


+> PIANO, 


Write us, mentioning this magazine, and we will 
mail 100-page Catalogue free, giving valuable information. We make it easy to deal with 
wherever you live. Prices most reasonable for strictly first-class Pianos. Easy Paymes 
Everywhere. Old Pianos taken in exchange though you live 1,000 miles away. We guarant 

' satisfaction or money to come back at our expense for railway freights both ways. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 


183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


William Mertens, George W. Quintard, 
Andrew Mills, Forrest H. Parker. 


Acts as Trustee, Executor, Adminis 
tor, Guardian, Receiver. Also Fiscal 
Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stock 
and Bonds. Takes the entire charge 
Real and personal estates. 

Is a legal depository for Courtand Tr 
Funds. Allows interest on Deposits. ~ 
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Save Money. Save Health. Save Room, 


No sewer gas to poison your family. No washbowls 
and pitchers to annoy.and break. No offensive 
washetandsin your rooms. 

One piece of furniture to do the work of two. One room to 
pay for instead of two. One piece of furniture of more 
proction) vaiue to you than 4 other IH have. 
ons ee cuts show one style of the PRINCESS DRESSING 

The only fit companion forthe FOLDING BED. 

A perfect dressing bureau, with concealed marble-top 
washetand, zinc tank and concealed slop jar. The swing: 
top makes it a favorite with the Lapirs fe r toilet purposes. 
The reversible beveled plate mirror makes it a favorite with 
the GENTLEMEN for shaving. Pm Raa 

. rtment houses 
THE BEST THING IN THE MARKET FOR Aparim*>t houses, 
summer cottages and hotels, boarding-houses, all ‘emia 
houses or apartments, ALL PLACEs where economy of spice, 
“Trressing onasasnd contnh talon felix qretected bb eek 
Tessing cases and centre tables fully y patents 
None genuine but the PRINCESS. 
For by best retail furniture dealers in all princips) 


Where not carried by dealers, goods will be shipped direct. 
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JOM THE GREAT LAKES PACIFIC OCEAN 


‘Famous Valley of the Yellowstone River, 
- THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA, | 


MHE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


**That Wonder of Wonders, 
where it seems God left a por- 
tion of His creative handiwork 
unfinished, that he might show 
his children how the world was 
made,”—Prof. Joel Wilson, 


= * 
* 


** The Yellowstone Park, sit- 
uated in the heart of the Rocky 
mountains on the broad rugged 
Summit of the continent. amid 
snow and ice, and. dark shaggy 
forests where the great rivers 


take their rise, surpasses in 
wakeful exciting interest any 
other region yet discovered on 
the face of the globe.”— Prof. 
Jno. Muir. 


* * 
* 


** The Yellowstone Park, the 
geologist’s paradise is the most 
wonderful part of ‘this American 
Continent, the Grand Canon 
the peroration of all majesty 
and grandeur Here are all 
the colors of Land and sea and 
sky. Upholstering of the Lord 
God Almighty. Best work of 
the Architect of worlds.”— 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. @ 
GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Pacific Coast, Puget Sound, Alaska 


VIA THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


For Excursion Rates, Maps and Tickets, call on or write to yqur nearest Ticket Agent, 
any District Passenger Agent of this Company, or 


General Passe Agent. ae ai 





' English a ilions af Shull Pri 


Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s wh 21.5: 
FOR 1890. 


T Ran Century. “ These publiegsions are 2 L | 


always filled with fresh and@ 


Contemporary Review. instructive articles by the most™ 


: : thoughtful writers of the day. 4 
Fortnightly Review. The four Monthlies are pera 


Issued Monthly —Either One, $4.50 | hans mor . 
Any Two, $8.50; All Three, $12.00 abta aggressive than the 4! 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. Quarterlies, but the latter ad-# 


mirably sup;:lement the others, | 


Westminster Review. and are more scholarly and 


Maia Dopien, 40 Ey judicial in their utterances. 











Indeed, in this busy age oft 


| Rdinburgh Review. the daily newspaper; the shot i 


and half-written editorial and) 


Quarterly Review. a ee ee 
Scottish Review. graph, it is most restful to¥ 


Issued Quarteriy—Either One, $4.00 | turn to the Quarterlies andy 


Any Two, $7.50; All Three, $10.50 | read something that has eviey 
With Blackwood’s, $13 OO ae 
Single Copies, $1.25 dently been prepared with} 


great care and without taking? 


Blackw 0040's Magazine. note of time. No person wh of 


issued Monthly, $3.00 Per Year. | has a taste for reading at | 





Single Copies, 30 Cts. ; a 
With Eltner Quarterly, $6.50 and who is desirous of know-7 


With a ape wir AG ing the best thought of our). 
time, should fail to read cares” 


Shakespeariana. fully these sterling publicas 


| Issued Quarterly—Seventh Year. | tions.”—Banker’s Magazine. 
'$2.00 per year, 50 cts. per cupy. 








| ALL POSTPAID THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO. 


__ Leon ard Scott Publication Co. 


134 S. Sth Street, B 











